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CHAPTl^R I. 

^Vnl^l•; tlic events of this luwov wui'ld governed by the law 
of probahilities, wc might iiUig^ine that Count Abel Larinski. 
and Mademoiselle jiaitoiiicttc Moriaz would have ended their 
career without ever having met. Count Larinski lived ill* 
Vienna; Mademoiselle Moriaz only quitted Paris to spend 
the fine season of the yeftr at Cormeilles. She hail never 
hoard, either at (V'rmeille.s or in Paris, of Count Larinski, 
and he, on his side, was quite unaware of Mademoiselle 
Moriaz’s existence. He was wholly occupied with a gun of 
his own invention, which was to illako his fortune and 
which failed to do so. He ha];i^ that this weapon, which 
he considered a real master piece, superior in precision and 
liuige to anything knowui, would t)e apjireciated according to 
its merits by coinpotent judges, and be one day adopted 
to aim all tlio Austro-Ikmgariau infantry regiments. By* 
dint of great exertion, he had succeeded in obtaining the 
nomination of an official commission to c.xperimcnt upon 
it. The eommissfon decided that Uiere w'er<i,s()ertaiif“ad¬ 
vantages possessed l>y the Larinski riffe,' but that it had 
three defects; it wius too heavy, it fouled too quickly, and its 
cost of production was too high. 'Count Larinski did not 
lose heart. Ho set to work again on his invention, spent 
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iiQarly two years in improving it, and took pains to make Tiis 
rifle lighter and less expensive. On being again tried, the 
weapon burst, and this vexatious incident destroyed ^lic 
reputation of the Larinski rjflo for ever. Instead of making 
a "fortune, the inventor was out "bf pocket by his expenses 
and outlay of every kind : ho hml spent both his capital 
and income, hicli, certainly, wore not large. 

Fate was more favoui-able to Mademoiselle Antoinette 
Moriaz, than to Count Abel Larinski. She did not troublo 
hoi'self about inventing a new rifle, and was by no means 
reduced to her wij'.s for a living; sbo had inherited from 
her mother an income of ucai-ly 100,000 francs, which 
enabled her \o enjoy life and make others happy, for she 
was extremely charitable. Sho liked the world without lik¬ 
ing it too much; sho could do without it, she had mental 
Tesoiu-ccs and a frank disposition. During the winter sbo 
went ou£ a good deal and saw plenty of society. Her father, 
a member of the Institute, and Ptofessor of chemistry at the 
College de France, was one of those sirvants who like dining 
out; ho was also fond of music and the theatre. Antoinette 
accompanied him everywhere; they wore haixlly ever at 
home except on the nights when they received company ; 
but, when the s wall owl •returned. Mademoiselle Moria/ 
was delighted to make her escape to Cormeillos, and stay 
there for seven months, reduced to the society of Miulomoi- 
sello Moiseney, who, after being her governess, had become 
her companion. She lived out of doors, strolled in the 
woods, read, and paintetl; and the woods, with her books 
and pencils, to say nothing of licr poor jooplc, occupied her 
tinllc so age'^ably, thj^t she never felt cmlui for a quarter of 
an hour. She w3s"too .well satisfied with her lot to wish to' 
change it, and was in no hurry to marry. Sho was turned 
twenty-four, had refusetl several offers, "and wished for no- 
tfilllg better thaw to rcmaii* single. This was the only point 
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on which the heiress and those about her disagreed. When 
her father was on the point «f growing angry, and cried, “ I 
wish it!” she began to laugh, and ho laughed too, saying: 
“ I am not the master here; I seem like the boy teacjiing 
his grandmother.” 

It is dangerous to overwork your brain if you dine out 
often. During the winter of 1876, M. Moriaz overworked 
himself, over-taxed his powers, and injured his health. Ho 
was attacked by one of those anaemic complaints of which we 
hear so much now-a-days; it being the fasliionabre ailment. 
Ho was obliged to break off his lectures and engage a substi¬ 
tute, and early in J.uly, his doctor ordered him off to the 
Kngadino to take a course of iron waters at St. Moritz. 
'J’liere is no getting from Paris to St. Moritz without passing 
through Chur. It was at fthur that Mademoiselle Ant(^nctto 
Moriaz, who accompanied he^’ father, first met Count Abel 
Larinski. When fate takes the matter into her hands, the 
spider and fly meet. 

Abel Larinski was on his way from Vienna; he had 
tiwelled vid Milan and the Splugen Bass, Though Ids 
funds were rather low when he ali^lj^jsd in the chief town of 
the Orisons, he put up at the Steinbeck Hotel, the best and 
dearest in the place. He thought that this was inciunbent 
upon Count Larinski; this kind of duty was sacred to him, 
and he discharged it religiously. He was in a very melan¬ 
choly frame of mind, and took a walk to divert his thoughts. 
On crossing the bridge over the Plessur, he fixed his troubled 
eyes on the muddy waters of the torrent, and almost- 
tempted to jump in; but in such projects -tikere is a wide 
difference between intention and execution, and Coxmt Larin¬ 
ski found under these circumstances tliat the saddest man 
in the world has some difficulty in cprinj himself of his love 
of life. 

He had little reason to be cheerful. He had left Vienna 
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boiwd for the caaino at Saxon, where roulette and tront-ct- 
^uarante are placed. His Ul luek led him to halt at Milan, 
and be introduced to a club of nbt Yety good repute, whore 
ho imprudentljr played and lost Ho had just enough money 
left to take him on to Saxon; but what can any ono do in a 
casino with empty pockets? Before crossing the Spliigeu lie 
had wTitten to a little Jew banker of his acquaintance for 
bomo money. lie Iiardly reckoned upon the Hebrew’s 
compliance, and this made him stand for live minutes gazing 
at the riesBur, before he retraced his steps. Twenty minutes 
later ho cfossod a square omamontod with a pretty gothic 
fountain, and, seeing a cathedral facing him, entered. 

The cathedral at Chur contains, among other curiosities, 
a paiutiug by Albert Duror, a St. Lawrence on tbe gridiron 
attributed to Holbein, a piece of the true cross, and tlio relics 
of St. Lucius and his sister ^mosta. Abel gave but little 
attention to St. Lucius and St. Lawrence. He had scarcely 
reached the nave when he perceived an object which seemed 
to him more interesting than picture or relic. An English 
p>et has said that paradiso is sometimes found on a woman’s 
ftice, and that there is w^^seeing the paradise without feeling 
a wish to enter it Although Count Larinski was not a 
romantic man, ho remained for some instants motionless, as if 
admiration had nailed him to the spot. Was this a forewarn¬ 
ing of his destiny? It is a fuejj that on seeing Mademoiselle 
Antoinette Moriaz for the first time, he experienced a peculiar 
surprise and beating of the heart which was now to him. 
Tie mad^ a mist^o at first about this charming girL Ho 
guessed at ontST that the man who accompanied her and 
who had grey hair, a wide open brow, and bright eyes 
shadowed by handsome, well-marked *eyobrow8, liclonged to 
some learned fratemitjs; but he imagined that this white 
(sravatted gentleman, though over sixty, had preserved a 
youthful heart and was in luck at that moment 
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There are some women whom it is impossible sot to look 
ijt. Wherever Mademoiselle Antoinette Moriaz went, she 
was looked at, firstly, because she was cliarming, and secondly, 
because she had her own way of dressing herself and her 
hair, which, with certain little turns of her head, aud a rather 
easy grace in her gait and carriage, attracted attention. 
Some people maintained that she liked to astonish the 
passers-by, and was not afraid of being taken for what she 
was not. I do not believe this. She was indifferent to 
public opinion, aud in all matters consulted her own taste, 
which was sometimes daring; but she was^never so con¬ 
sciously, it was part of her nature. People seeing her at a 
distance sometimes said: Ah, there goes an adventuress. 
Tliey acre soon disabused on approaching her; the purity 
of her look, her distingirishcd and perfectly modest air, drove 
away every evil suspicion, and their mental comment was : 
Forgive me, mademoiselle)!; for making such a mistake. This 
was almost the speech mentally addressed to her by Count 
Abel, as she passed by him on leaving the church. Her 
father was telling her something which made her smile; the 
smile was that of a young girl old enSugh to be a wife, and 
who has nothing as yet to conwSfl from her guardian angel. 
Count Lariuski followed her out and kept her in sight to the 
end of the square. On returning to his hotel, he had some 
curiosity to satisfy. Ho questioned a waiter, who showed 
him these words in the travellers’ list: M. Moriaz, memhef 
of the Institute of France, and dauglder, on thdr way from 
Paris to St. Moritz. “And after thatl” be asked himself, 
and thought no mbro about it 
After dining, he went to the post-office to inquire for a 
letter that he w^as expecting from Vienna. He found it 
there, and, returning, shut himself Up in his room, where ho 
tore open the missive with a •feverish hand.* The letter, 
which was written in French more singular than elegant, 
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was the reply from the little Jewish banker. It ran to the 
following offoct: 

“"Count: though you speak and understand German pretty 
well, you do not like reading it, so I-write in French. I am 
very sorry to be unable to comply with your esteemed request. 
Rusinoss is very bad. It is porfeotly impossible for me to 
advance you another iorjn or even to renew your bill, which 
will shortly fall due. I greatly regret having to remind yon 
that I am the father of a family. 

“ I wish to give you my opinion freely. T believed in your 
rifle, but I ha’«i ceased to believe in it, and so has every one 
else. When it was safe, it was heavy; when it was light it 
was no longer safe. What could be done ! You know that 
it buret. Beware of improving it any further, or it will ex¬ 
plode as Sbon as it fools it is looked at. This wretched rifle 
has consumed all your property, a| well sis a little of mine, 
though I feel confident that you will pay at least the interest 
that has accrued. It grieves me to mention it, Init it is 
a fact that every inventor has some little bee in his bonnet 
and ends in the asjdum. For heaven’s sake, let rifles 
alone, and invent nothing^^jmre, or you will sink to depths 
from which you can never be fished up.” 

At this point Abel Larinski ceased rootling. He put the 
letter down on the table, and throwing himself back in his 
'eosy-chair with a wild look, fixing his oyes on a corner of 
the room, he began to say in a hollow voice : 

“ You hear that, fool 1 The old fellow is right. Cursed 
be the day l#ien thg^nius of invention ■(irst troubled your 
sublime braift Wtet a rare find you had! What has it 
brought illusions and great misfortupos. What 

has been Am femilt of jky spending whole nighte in talking 
with yoK breech-loaders, plates, triggers, grips, levers, 
conical and spiral spring? What profits have I 
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gained by these diyerting conversatioi^ ? You were a great 
man and foresaw everything, except—I know not what to 
call it—that trifle which great men do not think about, and 
which makes things succeed. When you talked to me in 
your slow monotonous voice, when you fixed your melancholy 
gaze upon me, I ought to have read in your eyes that you 
were but a blockhead .... The devil take you and your 
ride, your rifle and you, empty head, chimerical brain, a true 
Foie, a true Tjarinski! ” 

To, whom was Count Abel talking? To a phantom, or his 
(hmhle 1 lie alone kjiew. Wlien he had ventefl his wrath, 
he went on with his letter, which concluded as follows :— 

“ AVill you alloAv me to give you some advice, Count, just 
one hit of good advice ? I Jiave known you for three years, 
and take an intorost in your fortunes. You invent guns, and 
when they are safe, they syo not light enough. Excuse 
jiio, but I can’t understand you. You boar a noble name; 
yon c.ury a magnificent head on your shoulders and are 
giuierally thought to resemble Faust; but you don’t turn 
either your name or your head to account. Leave rifles 
alone, and turn your attention t(^«^inen ; it is the women 
who will bring you to the surface again. There is no time 
to be lost. Excuse me, but you are thirty, and ])orhap8 a 
little over. That wretched gun has made yoti throw aw'ay 
three precious years. 

“ I much regret having to remind yoti, Couut, that the 
little hill is nearly due. I liave had the bracelet valued 
which was left with nue as a deposit; it i&not worthm thou¬ 
sand florins, as you thought; it is *a little antique, which 
would only suit people with a fancy for curiosities, and fancies 
are rare noiv-ardays; there is not tiine for them. 

“ 1 remain Count, with much resjject, your most? humble 
and obedient servant, 

Moses Guldentsai..” 
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Abel Larinski threw himself back again in his chair. Ho 
cmmpled Moses Guldcnthol’s letter between his fingers, say¬ 
ing to himself that the Guldenthals have sometimes ideas 
or inspirations. “ Yes,” thought ho, “ this Jew is right, 
1 have thrown away throe precious yeans. 1 have had a 
fever, and a cloud has hung over my cyo.s; but, thank 
heaven, the charur is broken, the illusion has lied, and 1 am 
cured and delivered. Farewell, my chimera, 1 vill be ils 
du 2 >e no longer. Many thanks, my dear fellow, I will rosloro 
yon j'our ride ; do what you like with it.” 

His eyes Yell on the luhror over the mantel])iece, ho looked 
at himself for a few seconds. “ It is iudc'cd the llicc of .-in 
inventor,” ho continued with a smile. “This 2 )ale wan 
comjdcxion, the rings round the eyes, those hollow, almost 
simkcfi cheeks. . . . Those three jxars have left their traces. 
Hah ! a little rest among Alpine 2 )asturcs, and h’aust will ic 
cover his youth.” 

He took a pen and wrote as follows:— 

“You ni’e rcallydoo kind, my dear Guldouthal; you refuse 
me the wretched floriiiH^uit I asked for, but give me instead 
a ])icc(! of advice worth a fortune. Unluckily, I am not able 
to follow it. A word is enough to make finely organised 
natures understand one another, and you are a poet at corfiiin 
hours. When you have done a^ood stroke of business during 
the day, after rubbing your hands till you have almost taken 
the skin oIVthem, you tune your violin, which you play like an 
Tlugcl, ajd draw fr^m it such delightful, tones that your ledger 
and strong box begin to shod tears of emotion. 1 too am a 
musician, apd^w^on are my music. They will never bo to 
me anythii)ijg}^t<f;ado«ible and useless, the dreamy pai-t of my 
life. Y«1@jiMfl|to8 ‘bring you in fifty per cent, as I know to 
my cosi>*}v^^ dreams will never lulng me in anything, and 
fi>rj|»fc'.fov reason they are dear to me. 
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“Do uot mismiderstand me, I forbid you to dispose of 
tlie piece of jewellery 1 left with you*; we ^*0108 are so weak 
as^ to cling to our family relics. Do not bo uneasy; I shall 
be back in Vienna before the end of the month, and will 
lionour that nice little biU. You will be falling down at my 
feet one d.iy to beg mo to borrow a thousand florins of you, 
and I shall astonish you by my ingratitude. May the Qotl of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jiicob, preserve you, my dear tiiddenthal.” 

As he was finishing his letter, ho heard the sound of harps 
and violins. Somi' itinerant musicians jrcre giving a con¬ 
cert in the Iiotol g.arden, which was illnminatod a (jioruo. 
Abel opened his window and leaned out. Tlio'first object 
on which hi.s eyes fell was Mademoiselle Moriaa, walking 
down an avenue on her father’s arm. Many people were 
looking at her; it was not easy, as w'c have said, not to loolc* 
at her; bid no one was watching her so .attentively as Count 
[jarinski. Ho never took diis eyes off her. “Is she hand¬ 
some? is she pretty?” he said to himself; “T don’t know, 
but she is certainly ebarming. She is a fancy article, like 
my bracelet. She is a trifle thin, and her shoulders are too 
broad for her t.all figure, which is as^upjile and slender as 
a reed; but as she is, she is narif ailed. Her carriage and 
movements are like no one elsc’s; I fancy that when she 
walks in the streets of Paris, people turn to look after her, 
but no one w'ould think of follow'ing her. How old is she? 
Twenty-four or twenty-fiva Why is not she married ? . . . 
tVho is the very mature and rather plain person who trots 
by her side like a poodle? She must be a companion. 
Here comes a smart maid to brin^hor«a shawl, and the'coin- 
panion hastens to wrap it round her shoulders. She re¬ 
ceives the attention with the air of a person accustomed to 
be waited upon. Mademoiselle de Moriaz must bo an 
heiress; then how is it that she is not married ? 
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Count Larhi&ki was caiTying on this conversation \9ith 
lymsolf all the time that Mademoiselle Moriaz was walking 
in the garden. As soon as she had gone into the hotel, he 
felt as if the g.arden were deserteef, as if every one had loft, 
and tlie harpere were playing out of tune. He closed his 
window, lie had given up his plan of starting for Saxon on 
the morrow, and decided to go and stay at Sh Moritz for at 
least two or three days. He was saying to himscK: “ ll is 
absurd, but who can toll ? ” 

Ho next examined into the state of his finances, and 
vcighed and reweighed Ids pnrse, which was light. Count 
harinski liad onco possessed rather a handsome collection of 
owols. As ho had some common sense and ideas of man- 
igemont, ho looked on his jewels as a reserve fund to 1)0 
ilways kept in the backgi-ound, and only drew upon it wJicu 
\o was in the greatest need. Alas! ho had but tn o A'abi- 
Me articles left, the bracelet in Mr. Guldenthal’s hands, and 
i ring sot with diamonds, which ho wore on his finger. He 
letermined before leaving Chur to boiTow sonic money on 
his ring, or to bring himself to sell it. 

For some time he remained sitting at the foot of his bed, 
iwinging his logs with his eyes shut. He shut them the 
letter to see MndcmoiscHb^i'foriaz, and kept repeating; “It 
s absurd; but who can tell?” It is a fact tliat wo can tell 
lotliing, and that anything may happen ; tlien he e.illed to 
nhid a poem of Goethe’s, entitled, Vanitas! Vaniinf'nn 
mnilas / and repeated these two lines several times : 

“Nun habHcb mein Rach auf nichts gestellt, 

Und mein gehBrt die ganze Welt! ” 

• < 

Phe meaning of which is': Now that I depend on nothing 
nore, the whole .world is mine. Abel Laiimski repeated 
hese two lines tWfh a ynme accent that would have surprised 
doses GitldCTfi|h«I, 
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M. Moria!^ affet »i*hirig his daughter good-niglit, and 
giving her his uSual Mss on he^ .forehe^, had retired to his 
ehambcr. He was prepjbring to go to bed, when he heard a 
knocTt at his door. “He half dressed himself again, opened 
it and found a faSr*haired young fellow who rushed upon 
him, seized both his hands and shook them most demonstra- 
tively. M. Moriaz disengaged himself and looked with a 
startled air at the intruder. 

“ What,” said the young man, “you don’t seem to know 
me? As sure as you are one of the most illustrious 
chemists of the day, I am Camille Eangis, son of your 
greatest friend, a young man of considorabla promise, who 
ydmires you greatly, who has attended your lectures and is 
ready to begin again. Come, dear master, don’t you re¬ 
member me 1!’ 

“Yes, yes, I remember you, my boy,” replied M. Moriaz, 
“ though you are indeed much changed. When you left us 
you looked a youth, a gre&t boy.” 

“ And now 1” 

“ Why, now you have grown older and look the young man 
but, pray, where do you come from ? I thought you were far 
away in Transylvania.” 

. “One can come back, as youlSce. I arrived in Paris three 
days ago, and went at once to Maisons-Laffitto. Madame de 
Lorcy, who has the supreme honour of being both my aunt 
and Antoinette’s—I beg pardon. Mademoiselle Antoinette 
Moriuz’s godmother, toldlne that you had been ill, and that; 
your doctor had sent you to Switzerland, to St. Moritz, to re:; 
cruit. I rushed off in pursuit of you, and missed you, this; 
morning by an hour at Enrich, bui now I have got possessid^: 
of you and yon will listen to me.” 

“I give you warning, deaf boy,.tliat I am a detest^fj 
listener at this moment We have done a tgw»-hM^”^ 
episcopal luilacc, a calhediul, aiuf the relies of St Lueiujj'to-; 
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‘day. I am literaUy hajf asleep. Is there any great haste 
about what you have to tell me ?” 

“ Any great haste ? I have come ptraight from Hungaiy' tp 
ask’for your daughter’s hand.” 

M. I^oriaz shook Ms head and threw up his arms; then, 
resting his elbows on the footboard of his bedstead, said : 
“Could you not wait till to-morrow? If a man wishes to pro¬ 
pitiate his judge, he does not wake him from his first sleep.” 

“ My dear master, I am exceedingly soiry to bore you, but 
you must really listen to me. Two years ago, I asked you 
for yoim daughter’s'hand for the first time. After having 
consulted Antoinette,—you will allow me to call her An¬ 
toinette, won’t you?—After consulting her, you told me I was 
too young; that she did not look at the matter in a serious 
light, and that I had better try t£gain in two years’ time. 

I have been spending those two long years in making a road 
and a suspension bridge in Hungary, and, while building my 
bridge, took a world of trouble to ?ry and forgot Antoinette. 
It was impossible ! She is the dream of my youth, and I 
shall never have another. Did you or did you not tell me 
on the 6th of July, 1§73> to come again in two years ? This 
is the 5th of Jidy, 1875, qnd here I am. Am I punctual ? ” 

“ As punctual as you are’^wearisome,” rejoined M. MoriaZj 
casting a melancholy glance at his pillow. “ Frankly, is it the 
thing to present yourself before the President of the Academy 
of Sciences, between eleven and twelve o’clock at night, to toll 
him such tales as those ? It showk a want of respect for the 
Institute. Besides, my dear boy, people change in two years ; 
you j're a proof of this, since the stripling has become almost 
a man. You have been wise to let your imperial grow, there 
is a fine defiant look about it, but while you have been 
changing for the how do you know that Antoinette has 

not changeij foi'^ho worse ? Are you sure that she is still the ' 
Antoinette of Jtour dream?’' 
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i‘ Excuse me; I have just seen her without being myself 
seen. ^Sho was walking on your arm -in the garden of the 
hotel, which was illuminated in honour of her. She used to 
be charming, she has become adorable. If you would be so 
amazingly kind as to bestow her upon me, I would do anything 
to please you. I would undertake all your little commii^iows, 
I w'ould clean your retorts, label your phials, and sweep your 
laboratory. I know Geiman well, I will read all the big 
German books you inay wish to consult, I will read them pen 
ill hand, and make extracts, yes, written extracts, and as to 

the writing, why it shall be like print.Dear master, 

will you give her to me 1” 

“ What an amusing fellow you are 1 You imagine that the 
disfiosal of my daughter rests with me. She and the moon 
are about equally mine to give. Ever since she cut her 
teeth, she has made her whims my will.” 

“ Will you peimit me, at any rate, to begin to pay my 
addresses to her to-morrow 1" 

“ Take care you don’t, imprudent youth !” cried M., Moriaz, 
“you would destroy your chances for ever. During your 
absence, she has refused two offers, a stock-broker and an 
under secretary at the embassy, Visctgmt. de R——, and, 
at this juncture, she has conccivc^fitholy horror of all suitors! 
She is going with me to St. Moritz to gather flowers aud make 
water-colour drawings of them. If you were to think of dis¬ 
turbing her in her pursuits, if you were to present yourself 
before her as bluntly as a creditor on settling-day, I vow that 
she would refuse payment, and you would have nothing loft 
but to return to Hungary.” 

“ Are you sure of this 1” 

“ As sure as I am that sulphuric acid will turn iitinus 
paper red.” 

“ And you have the heart to send me back to Paris with¬ 
out speaking to berl” 
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“ What I Bay ia for yoiir good; you know whotlior 1 wish 
yon well." 

“It is tmdmtood and settleil then that you will look 
after ray intcj’csts and plead my tanso 1 ” 

■ “ It is settled that I will sound the way and prepare 
the f 23 'oim<l—” 

“ And you will give tnq tidings soon, and good tidings—I 
will await them here, at the Stoinbock.” 

“As you like; but, for heaven’s sake, let mo get to sleep 
now.” 

M. Camille Langis threw both arms round him and said 
with much emotion: “ I put myself in your hands, rcincm- 
ber that yoil have to answer for ray life.” 

“ Oh, youth 1” murmured M. Moi-m, iis ho pushed him out. 
“ We may try and try, but we Sjliall never invent anything 
finer than that.” 

Ten •'hours afterwards, a postchaiso was bearing Made¬ 
moiselle Antoinette Moriiw, hci; father, hci- companion and 
her maid in the direction of tlie Kugadinc. 'J’hey break¬ 
fasted tolerably at a village situated at the bottom of a hole 
called Tiefenkiusteu, which means the deep chest, and a 
deeper was cortaiulr never seen; then they drove on, and 
towards four in the aftfajjioon rciwhcd the entrance of the 
savage tlefile of Bergunerstoin, which deserves to bo com¬ 
pared to the Via Mala, The road is hemmed in botw'ocu a 
wall of rock and a ])reoi])ico of ncai’ly five hundred feet, at the 
foot of wdiicli roar the waters of the Albula. This wild scone 
affected Mademoiselle Moriaz ; she had never seen anything 
of the sort at Connoilles-cn-rarisis. Sho alighted and 
leaw'd o 4 jor the parapet, the bettor to contcmjilalc the pre¬ 
cipice, filled with the roaf of the foaming torrent. 

Her father having joined her, she asked him if he did 
not think the music charming. 

“Chaiuiting indeetf,”’ he replied; “bull am still more 
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cliarmed by the In’ave workmen, who, at the risk .of breaking 
thoir necks, constructc^d this kind of hanging road. I think 
you arc admiring the torrent too much and the road too little.” 

And after a jiausc ho added : “ I hope that our friend 
Camille Iringis may have had less trouble in making his.” 

Antoinette turned and looked at her father; then she 
ivturncd to her contemplation of the Albula. 

“ Anyway, ho is a man to triumph over diflBcultie.s,” rc- 
.siimod kf. Moriaz, caressing his whiskers with the knob ol 
Ids stick. “ He has a youthful appcaranoc«vvhich is very de¬ 
ceptive. I’he lad is .surprisingly precocious ; jit twenty ho 
camo out first from the Kcolo Ceutrale. The best point 
about him is, that in s])itc of his fortune, he has a passion, a 
mania for work. To bo rich and work, is voluntary poverty.” 

•A moist, fresh wind blew up from the precipice.. Made¬ 
moiselle Moriaz enveloped licr liead in a red hood that she 
held in her baud, and .serat#hiiig with lier finger the jiaraiiot, 
which sjiarkled with some grains of ndi^a, she inquired the 
name of the rock. 

“It is gneiss, a, kind of foliated granite; hut do not you 
admire with me people who work wTien they might do 
nothing? ” 

“That meams that yon have a great admiration for your¬ 
self.” 

“ Oh, as to myself, nocosaity made m.o work when young, 
and I acquired a habit wImcIi I cannot get rid of, whereas 
Camille Langis—” 

“Again?” she exclaimed, with an impatient gesture. 
“ What makes you speak to me of CamiWe ? ” 

“ Nothing. He often comes into my mind.” 

“Don’t let us try to deceive each other. Have you heard 
of Iiim lately ? ” 

“ That reminds me; I have * heartl of him’ through 
Madame do hoi'cy.” 
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“ My godmother, Madame de Lorcy, might attend to her 
own business. She is an incorrigible woman.” 

.“ What do yon wish her to correct ? ” 

“ Her mania for working out my happiness according to 
lier own views—I read in your eyes that Camille has re¬ 
turned to Paris. What has he come to do ?” 

“I know nothing about it. How should I? I merely 
presume, I suppose—” 

“ Yon don’t suppose, you know.” 

“ Not at all ; but as hypothesis is the road that leads 
to science, a^d as we savants suppose things every day—” 

She again intciTuptod him by saying: “You know I 
have promised him nothing.” 

“Nothing actually, I agree; but j'ou commissioned me 
to tell ,him that you thought him too young. He has 
been labouring conscientiously ever since to cure himself 
of the defect.” And pinchiugt her cheek, he continued; 
“You arc made of objections. You will soon bo twenty- 
five, and have refused five offera. Have you voivcd to die 
single ? ” 

“ I see no objection, so far as 1 am concemed.” 

“ But I sec many. Coffidder, pray—” 

Oh, you ai'e merciless,” she exclaimed. “ What, now, 
on the banks of the Albula ! You know that of all topics 
of conversation, I find this the most distasteful.” 

“ You wrong me, it w'as an unlucky thought that came 
across me. 1 spoke to you about Camille ns I might have 
done about any one else; you took up aims, and applied it 
all to ymrself.” 

Antoinette was silent for some moments. “ You are cer¬ 
tainly very fend of Camille I ” she resumed. • 

“ Of/all the sons-in-law that you might suggest —” 

“ Edit I do not suggest tiuy.” 

“Tliat is just what I complain of.” 
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“ Well tlieii, if you are so foud of "this €amille, order me 
to miirry him.” 

If I order, will you ohoy ? ” 

“Perhaps, for the novelty of the thing,” washer laughing 
answer. 

“Naughty girl to make fun of your own father!” hero- 
joined. “ I have been living in slavery for the last twenty 
years, and it is not easy to free oneself in a day. But the 
Grand Monarquo deigned to discuss matters with his minis¬ 
ters. I am Pomponne, let us discuss this.” 

“You know a.s well as I that I like tamille very much. 
Ho is the com 2 >anion of my childhood, wo kn<w each other 
as tiny children. We played at hide and seek together, and 
he obeyed my every whim. Tlicso are charming reminiscences, 
but I remember them too clearly when 1 see liira.” 

“ He has been for two years among the Magyars; those 
two years count for something.” 

“Fiddlesticks 1 ho will never have any authority over me. 
I mean my husband to rule me.” 

“ That you may have tlie j)]casure of ruling yom' raler.” 

“ And then I know him too wolU 1 could only fall in 
love with a stranger.” 

“ Was not the Viscount de E-a stranger 1 ” 

“ I knew him by heart in five minutes. Ho is like 
every other undor-seci’etary in the world. You may be 
sure that ho has not a^single idea in his head that is 
really his own. Even his figure is not his own: it is a 
mastcrj)ieco, the joint production of his tailor, hah’dresscr, 
and hosier. Keduco him to himsolfi and you w|Jl see what 
-is left.” 

“ By this nile, the first jjassport to your affections would 
be a lack of shirts.” 

“ If my heaii; were ever touQlicd,*it would be by meeting 
a man different from all tlv* rest that I know. Promising 
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this, I Bbould not absolutely object to bis being well sup¬ 
plied Avith liuc'u.” 

M. Moriaz made a gesture of vexation, and walked on'to 
rejoin the can’inge, which had gone forwanl. After taking 
twenty steps, he stopped, and turning towards Antoinette, 
who was engaged in pulling her hood down on her shouWerH 
and relmtfoning her twelve-buttoned gloves, said,' “I have 
drawn an uuluoky number in the grand lottery of this 
w orld. There are no more romantic girls left; the lait 
has fallen to my lot.” 

“You have said the iruth, I am a romantic girl,” she 
cried, shaking her pretty curly head wiih a defiant air, “and 
if you are wise, you will not urge mo to marry, for I am sure 
to make an unsuitable match.” 

“ Lower your voice,” he exclaimed, looking all round, and 
adding“thank heaven, only the Albula could hear you.” 

M. hloriaz was mistaken. If Jio had raised his eyos, he 
might have discovered a footpath above the rocky lodge 
which bord(‘red the high road, and, on this jiath, a pt'des- 
trian, resting under a piuc-tree. 'this traveller hml eomo 
from Chur by the dilrgence. On cutcrii^ the pass, ho left 
his luggage to go on witlaWT^ him to St. Moritz, and alight 
ing with his knajwick on his back, was w’alking on towards 
I’ergiin, whore, like hf. Moriiw, he purposed passing the night. 
Of Antoinette’s conversation with her father ho had oidy 
caught the one phrase sho had uttered aloud. This phrase 
had entered his ear like an arrow, and ]X!netr>ited from 
his car to the recesses of his bniin, which began to w'ork. 
1 'liis 5 hrase was a tre.^sure, and he continued to iwndor over 
it, comment on it, and extract all its sweetness till he 
reached the first,guises in Borgiin : just as .a beggar who 
has picked up a wcll-liuod purse on the dusty road opens 
it, closes ityattd re-opens it, counts over his windfall coin 
'yy coin, and adds it up twenty times in succession. Oui 
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traveller dined at the table d’hdte ; he was so pre-occupiod 
that he ate trout caught in the Albula without noticing 
that they had a peculiar freshness, flavour and delicacy, 
and yet it is notorious tliat the Albula trout are the fipest 
in the world. 

Mademoiselle Moiseney, whose prefession and occupation 
was that of chaperone to Mademoiselle Moriaz, was not 
a great genius; tins worthy and excellent person’s faculties 
were very limited, though she was far from being aware of 
it. Her face was not to M. Moriaz’s fancy; he had begged 
Lis daughter more than once to dismiss her. Antoinette 
had always refused, from pure kindness of heart; she did 
not approve of turning away old servants, old dogs, old 
horses, and superannuated governesses. Voltaire’s Candide- 
concluded from all that he saw, that the first degree of 
happiness was to be Mademoiselle Cunigunde, and the secoi)^ 
to see her every day; Mademoiselle Moiseney considered the 
highest degree of s\iperhu»ian happiness was to be Mademoi¬ 
selle Antoinette Moriaz, the next to spend one’s life under 
this queen (who, though slightly wilful, took care to make 
her subjects happy), and to be able to say: “ 1 hatched 
the egg that produced this phobnix f I have my share in 
the prodigy, I taught her Eugli^ and uiusic." She had 
a boundless admiration, amounting to idolatry, for hei 
queen. 'I'he English profess that “the king can do no 
WrongMademoiselle Moiseney maintained that Madeinoi 
scllo Moriaz cotrld neither do wrong nor make a mistake. 
She saw everything through her eyes, espoused her likes 
and dislikes, her sentiments, opinions, rights and wrongs; 
she lived merely a reflected existence, and this gloi^ sufficed 
her. She said to her idol every day: ‘‘ How lovely we are 
this morning! ” almost like the bell-ringer who puffed out 
his cheeks and cried, “ We were in good voice, wo chanted 
the vespers well to-day.” • M. ifbriaz found no difficulty in 
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^jicnsiiig her for admiring his daughter; but ho was vexed 
with her for approving all Antoinette’s ideas, decisions, 
and aversions. “ The woman is not a ohai)croue,” he said, 
“ but a note of admiration.” He wSuld have been glad to let 
her retire and to fill her place with a strong-minded, sensible 
person,’ who might have acquired some authority. He 
would have greatly surprised Mademoiselle Moiseney by 
telling her that she was deficient in sense. The good 
woman prided herself on possessing a great deal, she had 
exalted notions of her oxeelleut judgment, and tliouglit 
herself all but iuf.>lliblc. She discoui’sed with an oraeul.ir 
air on future contingencies, and piipicd herself on diviniiiir, 
foreseeing, and foretelling everything; she was taken into tlio 
secrets of the gods. Her Christian name being Joanne, M. 
Woriaz, who set litllo store by the calendar, sometimes 
called her Hojic Joan, which wounded lier cruelly. 

Mademoiselle Moiseney had two failings: she was fond 
of eating and she admired haudjanuo men. l)o not let us 
bo misunderstood ; she was quite conscious that they wore 
not made for her benefit, that she had nothing to offer tiiem, 
that they had nothing to give her. Yet she always felt a 
pleasure in looking t£t them; she admired them as siinjdy 
and innocently as a child^way admire a bright coloured print 
fromEpinal, she would have liked to cut tlicii- likeness out 
to hang on a nail and look at next time she read “ (Jouzalvo 
of Cordova,” and “The Liist of the Knights,” her two favourite 
romances. During the dinner ivt Jlcrgun, her braiu had 
been at work, and she had made two reflections. The first 
was that the Albula trout arc unrivalled, the second that a 
stron^r’tieated opposite to her had a very fine head; several 
times she had forgotten herseK and stopped, with her nose 
and fork upraised, to look at him. 

Antoiiiii^^ tseing a little tired, retired early. Mademois- 
ello Aieij^y came to mak* sure that she bad all she wanted. 
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and as sho was leaving the room, caudle m hand, asked her, 
whether she did not think that the stranger had a very 
i-omi>rkablo eouuteuance. 

“ Of whom are you speaking 1” replied Antoinette. 

“ Of the traveller who sat opposite me.” 

“I must confess that I scarcely looked at him,” 

“ Ileally ! He hsui splendid eyes, almost green, and as it 
wore shot with golden lights.” 

“ What an advantage 1 Is his. hair green too 1 ” 

“ Chestnut-brown, almost auburn.” 

“Como now, is it auburn or not?” 

“ Don’t laugh at mo : lie has a singular face, but it is full 
of cluiracter and expression, and as handsome as it is strange.” 

“ IVliat enthusiasm! So far as I could sec, his head 
was )-athcr buried between his shoulders.” 

“ AVhat do you say ? ” cried Mademoiselle Moiseney^ honi-’ 
bod. “ ITow can you say, my dear child, that his head was 
buried in his shoulders 1” 

“ Well, don’t fight about it, I am ready to retract. Good 
night. Mademoiselle—By-tho-byo, did you know tliat M. 
Camille Langis had rcturue<l to Paris?” 

“I (lid not know', but you can toll Ao nothing. I have 
guessed it, I was sure of it. And»^ course you think that 

lie has retunicd with the iutcution of-” “I think,” broke 

in Antoinette, “ that M. Langis is the man whom it costs mo 
more to pain than any other in the w’orld. 1 think too that 
fidelity is sometimes most* distressing; as a rule, wo lose 
our dogs occasionally, but never when wo wish to be rid of 
tliem; I think that a woman makes a bad bargain if she 
marries a man whose friendship she values; in giJhiing a 
husband, sho is sure to lose a friend.” 

“ It is quite true! you .are always right,” cried Made¬ 
moiselle Moiseney. “Has M. Langis "forgotten yon thought 
him too young 1 'J’hree and twenty ! ” 
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“He has 80 little forgotten it, that ho has contrived, how 
I don’t know, to become five and twenty by this time. How 
can I withstand such a proof of affoctien? 1 shall be ■ol 4 ligc<l 
to marry him." 

“ There is no reason, people don't marry out of pity,” re¬ 
joined Mademoiselle Moiaeney. 

“ Good night, dear,” said Antoinette, as she dismissed h('r, 
“ don’t dream too much of your stranger. I assure you iic 
is rather pinched in at the waist; but no matter ! If your 
heart is lost, I will undertake to arrange matters.” “ IIow 
amusing it must bo to make matches for others ! ” slio 
added. 

Next morning, Mademoiselle Moiscncy made the stranger’s 
acquaintance. Mademoiselle Morias wished to make a sketch 
before leaving Bergtiu, and had gone out early with her 
■father. Mademoiselle Moisoney went down into the hotel 
drawing-room, and seeing a piano, she opened it and played a 
fantasia of Schumann’s; she wars a fair musician. As she 
finished the piece, Count Abel Larinski, the green-eyed man, 
who had entered without her seeing him, came up to thank 
her for tlic pleasure she had given him in listening to her; 
but ho ventured to “point out that she had not observed the 
time, an andaniino ought not to be confounded with an 
andante. At her request, he in his tuni sat down to the 
piano and played the andantino like a professional. Made¬ 
moiselle Moiseney, ready to be enthusiastic, declared him a 
Liszt Or a Chopin, and bogged him to favour her with another 
piece, to which he readily consented. • 

After this, they chatted about music and many other 
things.*^ The greeu-eyed^man was like Socrates in one thing, 
he was a master in the art of interrogation, and Mademoiselle 
Moiseney w^fond of talking. She liked best to talk about 
Mademoi^|b Antoinette Mdriaz, andj when started on tliis 
topic, bl®me as eloqueirt as an auctioneer. At the end 
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of half an hour, Connt Abel was.in 5^lll possession of 
Madomoisclle Moriaz’s disposition and position. He knew 
tlmt she had a sterling heart, a mind free from prejudice, a 
(jenerous soul, a love of evciytliing chivalrous and heroic ; 
he know tliat she devoted two days in the week to visiting 
the poor, and considetod them in the light of natural cre¬ 
ditors to whom she was bound to make restit\ition. He 
knew also that Mademoiselle Moriaz was the better able 
to gratify her charitable instincts from her mother having left 
her an income of a hundred thousand francs. He leanit too 
that she danced perfectly, could draw' divinely, read Italian, 
and speak English. These latter details intqrestcd Count 
Abel but slightly. 8t. Paul has said: “Though I speak 
with the tongue of men and of angels, and have not charity, 

J am nothing.” 'Tlio Count was of St. Paid’s opinion, aud_. 
if Madcinoiscllo Moriaz had neither knowm how to s])oak 
lingiish, nor oven how to draw or dance, it would not have 
diminished the respect he efttertained for lior. The essential 
ywints, in his eyes, wore her hencvolcnce to the poor and a 
slight loaning towards heroes. 

When ho had learned, in an easy luanncr, all that lie 
wanted to know', ho bowed rcsppctfully to Mademoisello 
Moiseney, to w'hom he did not mention his name, and, with¬ 
out awaiting Antoinette’s return, strapped up his knapsack, 
put it over his .shoulders, payed his hill, and sot out to 
climb, by a rapid ascent, the Albula Pass, which leads into 
the Engadino. It would bb difficult to find a sadder, barer, 
wilder, gloomier, and'more indescribably desolate spot in all 
the Alps than the Albula Pass. The road winds th^,gii 3 h a 
frightful chaos of rocks, piled over one another in monstrous 
disorder. On reaching the summit of the. bilkjpouH'-Abel 
felt obliged to take breath. He climbed a hilroek and sat 
down. At his feet opened the yawnkig mouth of a cavern 
blocked by some large tufts of darkloaved wolfs-bane; tliese, 
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tafts of wolfs-bape might have been s\ipposed to be keeping 
6 yer a crime in ■which they liad been accomplices. 
Ibel Bxirveyed the frightful Solitnde which surrounded him; 
bnbrmous blocks everywhere, scattered or piled up, some 
lying on their side, others erect or leaning over. It seemed 
to him as though these blocks had once played a part in the 
games of inebriated titans, who, after having used them as 
bowls or bones, had ended by throwing them .at each other’s 
heads. It is more likely that whoever made the Albula Pass, 
terrified .and confused by the hideous ai)pcarance of his work, 
Lad avenged himkolf on it by knocking it to 2 iieces with an 
enormous hammer. 

A tinkling of bells reached Count Abel’s cara, and ho saw 
a postohaise coming from the Engadine and driving towards 
.liOrgiin. It was a large open landau, and contained a woiufiii 
of sixty, accompanied by her servants and her pug. This 
woman had a rather square head, a flattish nose, high (dieek 
Ixines, briglit eyes and a hirge*’mouth, on which jdayed a 
witty, imperious and contemptnous smilo. Abel tunicd palo 
and shiiddcred; he kept bis eyes fixed on the mongolian face, 
which he thought he had recognised from afar. He said to 
himself; “ Yes, it is she,” He raised his cloak collar up to 
his face and disappeared'as much as is practicable when 
sitting on the top of a hillock. It wsjs six years since ho 
had seen this woman, and he had promised himself never to 
see her again; but man is the plaything of circumstances, 
and both his happiness and ptide are at the mercy of a 
chance meeting. Count Abel was do longer proud; for 
so)»o,minutes he was anniliilated and ceased to exist. 

Fortunately, he perceived that he had not been recognise<l, 
that the woman of sixty was not looking his way. She Was 
a person of taste, and.finding the country through which she 
was passing and which is called the Vallie-du-Biablc, very 
ngly, she had opened a vohune bound in morocco, which her 
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maid had just handed to hce. This volttine wos »<rt a nef 
nq,vel, but n (.Jennan book called “A Histoiy of Civitiz** 
tion from the Evolutionist’s point of view, from the most 
distant ages down to our own time.” She had not made pineh 
progress in her book, or the history of civilization j she had 
not reached the stone or bronze age, but was still among the 
priTncval animals, among protozoa, monads, vibrios, bacteri% 
anil Icplotbrix, in the age of albumen or gelatinous civiliza¬ 
tion, as it was termed by tho author whoso views and discri¬ 
mination ciianiicil her. She never brol«! oil' in her reading 
save to administer from t iiiie to time a slight tap on tho nose 
of flio pug snoring in licr lap, and sho was veiy for frhm sus- 
iwctiiig lliat Count dbel Izuiuski was there and looking 
at her. 

Ho saw the landau pass before him; it did not stop, and 
was soon rolling down towards Bergiin. Then a weight 
seemed lifted from his litart, and it began to beat freely. 
Tho landau was rolling rapidly away, moving at full 
speed; the count followed it with his best wishes, smoothing 
the road before it, and removing every pebble that might 
have slackened its pace. It was abouf to disappear at a turn 
in tho road, «heu it passed another jHist-chaiso slowly 
asoondiug, in which he saw a red dot; this was Madomoiselle 
Antoinette Moriaz’s hood. The ne.vt instant,'the landau had 
vanished; it seemed to him that Iho phantom ef his sad 
youth, suddenly emerging from tho realm of shadows, had 
departed for over, dnil that tlie fairy of hope, she who holds 
tho secrets of the futm'o, was coming towards him, lior head 
draped with red, flowers in her hands, and sunli^it in her 
eyes. A rift came in tho clouds; tho shatlow brooding over 
the Valk'o-du-Hiablo lifted, and the awful solitude began to 
smile. Count Abel rose, picked up’|ii8 stick, and gave him¬ 
self a shake. On passing in front of the cavern, l?e discovered, 
Among the tul'ts of wolf’s-baiie which blocked its mouth, a 
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grassy hollow, and perceived that this hollow was omameuted 
teh some pretty blue flowers, whose bells swung gaily at 
;thc will of the wind. He plucked one of them, put it to his 
^‘uth, and^iked the taste of it. Half an hour after, he left 
Hi© road to thread a path intersecting some pastures and a 
larch forest. 

Night was falling as he reached the bottom of the valley. 
He passed through the hamlet of Cresta, crossed a bridge, aud 
found himself at the entrance of the village of Colloriiia, 
twentyirfivo minutep’ distance from St. Moritz. After some 
deliberation, he resolved to go no fui-tlu?!', and entered a clean, 
pleasant inn, freshly whitewashed. 

The air in the Engadine is so keen that people rarely 
sleep during the first few nights of their stay. Coiuit 
liarinski scarcely slept in his new (juiuters. Would ho have 
slept bct'tcr in the plain? His thoughts tormented him. 
What was ho thinking of? Of the Cathedral .it Chur, the 
Vall6c-du-Diable, the tufts of wolf’s-bano, the blue bells, and 
the meeting. of the fiscending and descending post-chaises. 
After that, he saw nothing but a scarlet hood, and Ids eyes 
wore open when the fhst rays of inorniug entered his ehani- 
bor. Eagles sleep little vthen they are about to sally forth 
in quest of prey. 



CHAPTER II. 

AonouniNG to many people, the baths of St. Moritz are not 
particularly amusing, and no one is sent to them but those 
who are suffering seriously from anoomia, and who.are really 
anxious to rcgiiin health and strength. The air the invalids 
breathe and the iron water they drink, which tastes like ink, 
have wrought more than one real miracle ; but the patient 
must have strength enough to bear their effects. “J am 
delighted to have tried them,” an invalid once remarked to 
us, “ they did not kill me witright, and this proves that 
lieiicoforth I can stand anything.” This was, however, the 
outburst of an ungrateful man. 

The valley of the Upper Eiigadine, where St. Moritz lies, 
has, like the baths, its calumniators and ifs admirers. This 
narrow valley, through which the Inu runs, is bare down be¬ 
low, and hemmed in by mountains whose slopes bristle with 
pinewpods, larches or Alpine cedars, and it lies 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It occasionally snows tb&e in 
August, but the fine weather is delicious, and ronjantic green 
lakes are to be seen, glittering like emeralds in the sualightf 
Those who slander them by comparing them to washing- 
basius are perverse people, whose ail?jientfe Will not yiofdto 
iron, iodine, or sulphur. 

One thing these perverse people cannot gainsay, thafit is 
difficult, not to say impossible, to fi^d on any mountains nMwe 
flower-strewn and perfumed alps lhan those of the 
We do not speak of the rhododendron, whose bushes 
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by tbe edge of tlio lakes; wo caro little for this stijnted pre¬ 
tentious slirub, whose flowers look as if they were m^e in 
.wax for the decoration of an altar; 'but is it not delightful to 
walk on sward black with the vanille-soentod nigritella? 

■ And what do you say to the largei- and smaller gentians, 
to the large yellow arnicas, to the handsome Turk-ca{) and 
St. Bruno lilies, to the daphne, to the androsace and its pink 
tufts, to the rod and dark orchis, to all the varieties of saxi¬ 
frage, to the laigo hairy campanula, and pretty violet asters 
muffled in a little cravat to protect them from, the cold? 
Besides, abound chasms where the cattle have made tracks 
and steps, that sort of felty everlasting is to bo gathered, 
which they call theedelweiss ” or cotton-plant of the Al])s 
—an object coveted by every visitor to the baths. Higher up 
near, the glaciers, may be found white pansies, and the 
alpine anemone and ranxmoulus j higher yet on tlic edge of 
the snow fields, and often buried in the snow, flourishes that 
charming little lilac blossom, delicately fringed, chilly and 
shivering, which bears the name of soldanella. Can any dis¬ 
covery in life bo more charming than to scratch away ihe snow 
and find a flower beneath ? 

As a set-off to this, wo must concede that the one street 
of St. Moritz is very unlike the Hue de la Paix. We must 
concede too that the local markets are poorly supplied with 
provisions, and that while breathing an air stimulating-to the 
appetite the moans of satisfying it are not always forth¬ 
coming. We cannot have everything, and we are not advis- 
ingr .any one to establish himself permanently in the Kngadine. 
Yet there must toe fome charm in this valley, sinoe its 
inhabitants emigrate in their youth, and having made 
money, return to spend their old age in their native district, 
where buUd themselves handsome enough houses. 

Jnpmoiselle Moriaz did not dislike Si Moritz; she en- 
ihe wild scenery and the piue^woods. She liked to look 
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down <from the top of the terrace of the Hotel Badriitt 
upon the green lake sleeping at her feet, and never thought 
of complaining that its shape was that of a washing basin. 
Then she liked seeing the cows retuniing from their pastures 
at night in procession. The cow-herd brings back his army 
in good order, announced from afar by its tinkling bolls. 
Each cow stops of her own accord before the door of her ship- 
pen, and lows for admission. When they are turned ont in 
the morning, they wait for the procession to come by when 
each takes her own place in its ranki!. The first time 
tliat Mademoiselle Moriaz was present at this ijeremony, she 
thought it quite as interesting as a first performance at the 
Theatre Frangais or the Opera. 

There were some rainy days which she spent in read¬ 
ing, painting, and studying the creatures of both 8cs,p8 whom 
she mot at the table d’h6te. She soon made plenty of work 
for lierself. Her mind aiM heart were so active, that she 
could not be in any place for a week without finding some 
charitable w'ork, to be done. A woman keeping a mercer’s, 
shop, to wliom Antoinotte had taken a fancy, introduced 
her daughter, who was being brougjit up for a schoolmistress, 
and wanted to learn drawing. Antoinette undertook to give 
her lessons. She would have her come to the hotel every 
day, and kept her several hours. She reproached her pupil 
with her dulness of comprehension, and occasionally scolded 
her, but made up for thesft outbursts by caresses. 

The weather cleared, and she took advantage of it to go 
out walking; she climbed up slopes and stretches of slippery 
turf, in hopes of finding some rsiifi pUnts; but her strength 
not being equal to her spirit. She was unable to ascend to the 
hollows where the edelweiss grew. The week after her arrival 
brougbt her a surprise, and ev«i a degree of enmtion, which 
formed no part of the stated programme oS pleasures which 
the proprietor of the Hotel Badrutt undertakes to provide 
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for his guests. On returning from an excursion to th<3 lake 
of Silvaplana, she found in her ro5m a basket containing, a 
regular sheaf of freshly gathered A^ine flowers, and among 
them not merely a profusion, of , edelweiss, but some rai-e 
plants, and, rarest of all, a certain creeping eamponwhi with 
an aja'icot perfume, which, save in some districts of the 
Engadiue, is now found only in Siberia. This splendid 
bouquet was accompanied by a note which ran thus: 

“ A man who had had enough of life detennined to hang 
. himself. To carry out his design, he had fixed on a s-atl and 
solitary spot,'"'where nothing gi-cw but an- oak, whose sap 
w'as beginning to fail. As he was fastening the cord, 
a bird perched on the dying tree and began to sing. The 
rasm said to himself; Since no place is so gloomy th.at a bird 
cannot Iaj found to sing there, I will talic courage to live oil 
And he did live on. 

“I came to tliis valley disgusted with life, sad and weary 
to death. I saw you pass, and some mysterious influence 
took possession of me. I shall live. 

“What do' I ’care?; you wdll say as you road these lines, 
and you are right. My sde excuse for having written them 
is that I am leaving in a few days, that you will never see 
me, and never know who I am.^’ 

Antoinette’s first impression was one of profound astonish¬ 
ment; she would have tfaought there was some mistake, had 
not her Christian and surnaihe been written in full on the 
envelope. Her second inpplse was to laugh at her adven¬ 
ture. ^£e did full justice to Mademoiselle .Moriaz, and was 
quite aware that she was not Iflee every one else, but she was 
scarcely prepared to admit tbaf , her beauty could work 
9 i^raoles and resurrections, and that a hypochondriao could 
recover his! zest for life simi^y from seeing her pass. Her 
uu'iosity led her to make inquiries; the flowers and letter 
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had boon brought by a little peasant who dyl not belong to 
the place, and was not to be found. Antoinette examined 
the visitors’ book, but Aid not discover in it the same hand¬ 
writing as the note. She studied the faces around her; there 
was not one romantic countenance in all the hotel. She 
soon giivb up the search. She liked the bouquet and kept it 
as a present that had fallen" from the sky, the note she laid 
by as a. curiosity, without troubling her head any further 
about its writer. “ Let us talk no more about it, it must 
have been some madman,” she replied one day to Made¬ 
moiselle Moisoncy, who was constantly remfrring to the in-' 
cident, and burning to solve the mystery. The good lady was 
tempted to stop people on the road and ask: “ Was it 
you?” She might possibly have suspected the BergUn 
sti-anger of some share in the matter, had slie surmised that 
lie had been at St.-Moritz, whore she had never come across 
liim. Yet ho came there every day, but at his own hoiu-s; 
besides, the hotels were craiuided, the oourtyaid of the hotel 
I)olonging to the baths was thronged, and it was easy for him 
to disappear in the crowd. 

To toll the truth, when Count Abel Lgfinski came to St. 
klorits!, he devoted less attention to M^cmoiselle Antoiiiotto 
Moriaz than to a certain illustrious chemist. The air of 
the Engadino and the inky-flavoured water had worked 
wonders; in a week, M. Moriaz felt another man. He had 
a formidable apis5tite, and could walk for hours together 
without feeling tired. He exjlended his returning strength 
in scouring the mountains without a guide, hammer in 
haiid; every day, in spite of his daughter’s rmnonstra.t«*3s, 
he pushed his enterprises still further. The more leaniod 
people are, the more inqirisitive they be<Sdme, and the more 
itiquisitive they arc, they further thfey can go without feel¬ 
ing fatigue ytliey only pcrcelvo it as they return. M. 
Moriaz never susjKScted that in these solita^ excxu-sioiis 
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he was aecomj[)auie<i from afar by a stranger, w hose keen 
ear and eye watched over him like a guai-dian angel. The 
peculiarity of this guardian a,ngol was his willingness to 
have sot him fast in some difficult situation, or pushed him 
into a bog for the pleasure of pulling him out and bearing 
him in his arms to the Hotel Badrutt. “Oli, that he would 
fall into a hole and break his leg!” was Coxmt Abel 
Lainnski’s daily wish; but a providence W’atches over.savanls. 
Although M. Moriaz was both rather corpulent and absent- 
minded, he crossed more than one bog without being 
engulphcd, and moi’o tlian one swamp without sinking 
into it. I 

One morning ho took it into his head to climb up to 
the suowfields which cover the bottom of an amphitheatre, 
fonned by two ridges of rock, above a forest of pine and larch. 
He was not yet accustomed to a mountainous country, where 
distances are often deceptive. After di-inking three liu'ge 
glasses of iron water and brBakfasting heartily, he started, 
crossed the Inn, and began to ascend through the forest. 
The hill became steeper and steeper, and the track which he 
had followed soon, ceased. It was not easy to turn back; ho 
W'ent on climbing, clutching at the bushes, brushing away 
with his feet the treacherous fir-needles which formed a 
carpet as slippery as ice, making three steps forward and two 
backward. The ])orspiration hung on iiim in large drops; 

M down for a minuto to wipe his forehead, and hoped 
that some W'ood-cutter might'pass by and put him on the 
patli again, if path there were. As no one appeared, ho 
si'.'S}/noned up courage and went on climbing till he came 
^osc to a ridge of rocks, in which he vainly sought an open¬ 
ly. He W'as about to turn, wheu he remembered having 
noticed this ridge pf reddish rocks from the gallery of tho 
hotel, lie thought he remembered also that it formed a kind 
of spur from the snowfield, and thus concluded that it must 
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lie the last obstacle lie had to overcook;. It ‘scpined 
huniilialiujf to come so near his goal and reliuqnish his 
purptiso. Tlio rook, ivcather-beaten and worn away by frost, 
presented clefts and hollows, a kind of natural staircase. 
Summoning all hiS powers, and using his nails, bo 
inunaged to Bcnuublc up, and in five, minutes reached a kind 
of terrace, bounded, unluckily, by a wall of gi-aiiite, 
jieiti'ctly smooth and ajijialliiigly high. There was nothing 
fur it but to return by thu way ho had come; but in porilou.s 
jilaces it is casim- to ascend than descend; in the. one case 
yon can choose yonr step.s, in the otbpr, you must go at 
nindoin. M. Morins conhl not venture to .act at fandom. 

lie walked all along tlio terrace on W’bich be found luins. lt, 
jin liopos of discovering some way down; it was bounded at 
the end by a torrent, whoso muddy waters i-oarod and 
foamed. 'I'hc torrent was too wide for a stride, and Thero 
was no possibility of w.ading through it. M. Moriaz, finding 
his retro,at cut ofti began to regret his boldness. Seized by 
intense anxiety, be asked himself whether he were not con- 
donmod to end his d.a 3 is in this eyrie; he envied the happiness 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of the plains* and c.ast looks of 
’anil at the enrsod wall which k ei* him a prisoner, and 
s nicd by its gloomy aspect to reproach him for his im- 
pr lonce. He felt as if the human mind had never invented 
auj \jng finer than a high road, and was almost pi-oparcd to 
excluan with Pauurge: “Oh, how trebly and quadruply 
happy are those who plant eatibages !” 

Though there was little ehance of any one Iieariug him 
in this solitude, he shouted again and again, having gfent 
difficulty in making his voice heard above the noise of 
the torrent. Suddenly he thought he heard from below a 
voice answering him in the distance. •' He tedoubled his 
shouts, the voice seemed to apjiroach, an^ pi-esently Jre saw 

emerging from the thicket, which clothed the opposite bank 

B 



of the stream, » faca with a pale coiuploxion and clKatinit 
board, which ho remembered having met in the caUicdral 
at Chur and having again seen at BcTgini. ^ 

• “ You are imprisoned up there, I see, sir,” cried Count 
Lai'iiiiski. “Have patience for a luiuute and 1 will be with 
you.” His countenance beamed with joy, at. last be bad 
I’lm down tlie precious prize he had pureued so long. 

OIF he bounded with the agility of a chamois. AI the end 
of tu'enty minutes he I'cajjpearod, carrying on hi,s sLoulder a 
long plank which he liad torn from a pa.sture-fence. He 
threw it over the torrent, steadied it .as w'ell as lie eouM, 
cros.scd the hridge thus improvi.sed by hi.s genius, and 
joined M. Morjaz, who was longing to embrace him. 

“Mountains are the most treacherous thing.s in the 
woi'ld,” said the Count. “'I’Jiey are haunted by some 
Ijobg«jl>lin who ])lays mischievous tricks on daring j)eo|)ki ; 
l)Ut all’s well that cuds well, llelbre starting again, you 
nuust need some refreshment!’ The raw air of (luse bigli 
regions is terribly exhausting to the stomach. I am moic 
prudent than yon, and never set out on a voyage witla. it 
biscuits—How palp, you ai'c ! ” ho added, gazing on him w i 'i 
sympathetic and almost alfectionatc ej’ps. “J’ray pat on my 
overcoat, I will wrap myself in my plaid, and we sludi 
both be wairm.” 

So saying, bo divested himself of his wraj) l,o j^laee it at 
the service of M. Moriaz, who, feeling half frozen, made but 
feeble resistance and donned "the overcoat, though he had 
some difficulty in getting his arms through the sleeves. 

•Jdeanwhilo, Count xVhel had thrown down the wallet 
w'hic^be'f'Camed slung on his back. He took out a loaf, 
someTifllra-boilod eggs, a venison pasty, and a bottle of ox- 
celletit Burgundy, t He spread out the provisions, and then 
offering M. Moriaz *a cup carved from a cocoa-nut shell, filled 
it up to the brim, saying: “This will do you good.” M. 
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MAritiz emptied the enp, end soon felt Uis discomfort, vanish, 
llis good humour returned, and ho gave his Amplritryon an 
amufiiig account of his deplorable Odyssey; Abel nan-atod 
an iulvcaiiufi^ irf tiie same kind that had ♦befallen him on 
the <Carpathian mountiiitis. It is easy to take a fancy to a 
!uaii ■who lias n'soiicd you from a perilous position, who 
gives 3 UIU drink when you arc thirsty, and food wlien you 
arc Iningry ; hut if M. Moriaz had not been under great 
nhifeatien.'i to (,'ount Larinskij he could not have helped 
ackiiowiedgiiig tJiat tin's agroeable stranger AVfis a man of 
good breoclirig and ]>loasaiit coiivcrsatioii. 

Ilouovci', as the meal came to an end, ho iaid ; “Wo 
are f.irgottiug everything wivilo talking. I am the hajiiiv 
faiher of a ciiai-ming daughter with a lively imaginatinu. 
She wiii he fancying I am killed, I must go and.reassure her 
at once.” 

( uunt .'.hel gave M. Moriaz his hand to hel]) him to 
Ifc'op his halaiice while cro.ssii% tlio narrow plank. 'I’liroiigh- 
ont tiic descent he showed him many little .attentions, 
.snrsporting him with his arm at the steepest parts. 

soiin as they hud found the path, ^icy began to coii- 
'. else ng.iin. Abel had ideas on everj subject, and Socrates' 
gil't for in torrogatiou, as we have said. M. Moriaz was cm 
chauted l)y the way he put his questions; in his quality of 
professor at the C!oll 6 go de France, he felt glad that the 
man. to whom he owed his life was an intelligent one. 

As they were traversing a' pine wood, tliey heard a voice 
hailing them, and were soon joined by a guide, whom 
Mademoiselle Moriaz, tenlbly anxious at her father’s .jiro- 
longod alisence, had despatched iii search of him. 'fhey 
came upon her at the foot of the" nioimtain, accompanied 
by Mademoiselle Moisenoy. - Palo jrith emotion; her 
strength failing her, she had seated hewlf on the edge of a" 
hollow. She -was coasumed with anguish, fancying that 
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blie saw lior failior. lying half chad at tlio bottom i.!‘ & 
precipice or a crevasse. On catching sight of him, slic 
gave a scream of j('y ami ran to moot him. 

•“Well, yes, *niy dear,” ho said, “I have boon more 
fortunate than prudent.. 1 must ask my deliverer’s mini.' 
to introduce him to }oa.” 

Ooimt Abel seemed not to have heard these lust wonts. 
He stammered out that M. Moriur. exaggerated tlio v.ihie 
of tho.‘■light si'i vice he had been so h.ipjiy as to render ban, 
and bowing to Antoinette with a cold, diguitied, and almo'-t 
formal air, he took leave, like a nvm who has no wi.h to 
m.ike fre.sh*aeiiuaintjmces and longs to rctnm to Ids solitude. 

Ho was aU'eudy .at some distance hetbre id. Moriax, 
OM'i/pied in telling his daughter Ids story, hcflioiight him 
that he had kept Jiis deliverer’s overco.d. Ho felt iii the 
(loekoiS and found a note hook and some visitiug-canl-) 
wideh hm-c the n.nne of ('mint Aliel I;arin-!ki. Before 
dinner lie had gom> rmmd to'all tho hotels in St. Morita 
williout being aide to di.scover where M. barin-ki was stay 
iiig'. In the course of the evening he leamt it from a 
)iea .ml. who.camo/imn Cellorina to fetch the coat. 

Tlio worthy Madempisello Moiseney was favour,ihly dis¬ 
posed to fount Abel, first hceaiisc ho was hatuhmiie, and 
then lieeause ho played tho ]iiano so dchglitrelly. She 
felt sure that Antoinette inns' be grateful to this excoBuit 
unisician for having re.scned her father; cerl.iiii of hciiig no 
longer rehiiffcd for hor enthusiasm, slie s.iid to her that 
same evening, witli a smile tliat she me.mt, to be niiseldovous; 

“Well, my dear, do yon still tldnk that (Joiint l.ariiiski’, 
head is buried in his shoulders i ” 

“ ft IS of little eonseqnence, lint I do not retr.e-l my 
ojiiidon.” 

“Oh,.if inu conW but he.ir him nliy mie o‘f Selnim.um’a 
romances! —” 
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“Acliarraing talent. But. in my®yefsJiLs chief merit k 
hia capacity for rescuing others.” 

“ Oh, I felt sure, |)crlectly convinced, that he had a largo 
heart and a good dkpositioi^. I nndei's.tand, physiognomy 
and don’t need to sec people twice to form my opinion of 
thorn.” 

After a pause she resumed : “May I venture to tell you 
an idea that has occurred to me, my dear 1 ” 

“ Tell mo, your ideas often amuse mo.” 

“Is it not possible that Count Abel fjarinski might bo 
the sender of a certain note and present 1' 

“AVhy he sooner than any one else?” retianod Antoin¬ 
ette. “ I think yon wrong Jiim, ho looks like a woll-hrud 
man, and no well-bred man writes anonymous letters.” 

“ Oh, that one was ])crfc(:tly innocent, and yon ni.ay bg 
sure he wrote it in good faith.” 

“Then you tliink, Madoinoiselle, that a man on the ])oint 
of slipping a uoo.so roiuid his nock might abandon his 
design in good faith because ho met Madoinoiselle Antoiu- 
otto Morias on the high road 1 ” 

“Why notl” replied Mademoiselle JVToi,sonoy, looking at 
her with admiring eyes. “ Bosides^you know that Polos are 
rather impetuous and apt to be carried away by eathnsiasm. 
Count Larinski may be forgiven for what would bo inex¬ 
cusable in a Pai isian.” 

“ 1 forgive him on condition tliat he keejis his promise 
never to violate his incognito, "the first duty of an un¬ 
known. Ho refused to lGt.^my father introduce him to me, 
which is certainly in his favour. If ho I’oconsidpxs his 
detemination, he is condemned—I am sowy for yon, my, 
dear Joanne,” added Antoinette with a laugh. “Yon arc 
dying to hear one of those songs without words which M. 
Larinski plays so well, and. if Af. Lariwski be tho^ writer of 
the letter, his own confession should prevent him fi'om ever 
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comng intd myjwcsQnce, How will yon escape from J;his 
dilemma? It is embarrassing.” 

It was M Moiias who undertook to settle tihis emhaJtas- 
smg matter. Three' days latefj ■«( ilrfkntoS befort dinner, 

he was walking ip the eomtyflrd m the hoW, «i©king a 
cigar. He sa^ Count Abel pass j^Pg' reald »5>n hjs 
way back to Oellerina. Tluii wpather was stowaji *nd a 
few drops of rain had begup to Tall, M. Horte aftter 
the Count and caught him,foythp buttopi Say'ihg; “you 
have saved my fife, let me sate you from ^ rd« Co 
me the honour to share our dinner; we will have it-served 
iu our own ajtting-room ” 

Abel declined to accept this invitation, jipd alleged 
reasons which sounded like mere excuses. The thunder be¬ 
gan to growl M. Monas took his man by the arm and 
draped him in by mam force. He introdueed him to his 
daughter, saying: “Antoinette, here is Count Lajrinski, a 
valuable but unsociable man. ‘ I have had to use force to 
got him here.” -• 

The Count replied to this speech by a constrained smile 
He seemed to feel himself a pnsoner; but as he prided him¬ 
self on good manners an^ philosophy, bore his impmonrnent 
with a fair gtnee. During dinner he was grave. He treated 
Antoinette with rather distant politeness, was attentive to 
Mademoiselle Moiseney, bnt reserved his ardour fer M. 
Moriaz. * He addr^eed him by proferenne, listened to him 
with grekt attention, and drank m his words; a professor 
IS always sensible to this sgpeies of couitesy. After 
coffeg,. Count Abel’s reserve thawed. He had been all over 
the world; he knew th@ Cmtsd Staies and Turkey, New 
Orleans and Bu^art^t, San Frameisoo and Constantinople. 
He had profited 1^ fils travels, hb had observed men and 
things, countries and institutions, manners and IfwS, native® 
^id travellers, everything indeed^ except the women, to 
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whom he seomcd to have had no timf! to ,dovoto; at least; 
they never figured in his conversation. ■ He told some 
fuiccdotes well; his melancholy vanishedj he had intervals 
tit cheerfulness, and intoin^tte. eoidd not refrain from 
mentally comparinghis' face and (tonversation to the'rkther 
austere dandscapjes' of the JBngadiue, where lilies, gentians, 
and lakes fcre.to be found shade of, black pines 

among, the 80 <^ 

His ^avlty retimied as ho i^ied to a qi^iostiMi M. Moriaz 
had ashed abottt Poland. “ Our poor Polit^! ” he exclaimed. 
“The Jew is'its master now; • Active, cle^r, inventive, and 
unscrupulous, ho lives oii our idleness and inaprovidcnce; 
he possesses the gretit adVantage over us of looking forward 
to the morrow, while we live only for to-day, We despise 
him, but we Mumot do without him. We are always thirsty,, 
and he gives us to drink ; we never Itave any ready •iioney, 
he lends it us at the rate of fifty per cent; wc cannot repay 
it, and ho recoups himself by taking away oiur furniture, our 
jewels, our estates' and houses. We avenge ourselves on him 
by insolence,' and at times by petty persecutions, and are no 
readier than our Roumanian neighbours ^ perceive that the 
only way to banish the Jew.is to ri^ ourselves of the vices 
on which he flourishes.” Count Abel added, that, for his 
[lart, ho had no prejudice against the children of Abraham, 
and qtioted the speech of an Austrian writer, who-says: 
“Every country has the Jews it deMms,”-- “And indeed,” 
he continued, “ both in England and Enmc^, and wherever 
they are treated on a footing of equality, they become one of 
tho healthiest and most vigorous elements in the nation, while 
they are the scourge and the leech of. tfie oountry that per¬ 
secutes them.” . 

“ And that is but justice,” exelaimod. Mademoiselle Moriaz. 

;.Tho count addressed himself directly to hm for^tho first 
time, saying: ■ 
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“ What, madoiwoigelle, you are a woinsin and love justice ?” 

“ Does that astonish you 1 ” she replied. “ Do you think 
it is a virtue to wbioh wo are unaceuKtoinod ?” . . 

“ A w’oman whom I know,” ho returned, “ maintaiuod that 
it Avould be doing this poor woidd an ill servioo to supiuesh 
all injustice, since it would suppress clinrity at the saiui* 
tmie.” 

“I am not of that opinion,” said she; “ when I give, I fct I 
as if I were vitikiug restitution.” 

“She is a little Socialist,” exclaimed her fatJier. “ 1 liud 
that out in Januaiy Qvery year, w'hon I make up her accounts, 
and it is welt she ]^uts them into my hands, for she cannot 
make head nor tad of the balauoo sheets her banker sends 
her.” 

• “ I am proiuT for Poland’s sake that Mademoiselh* Morhw 
has a I'oiish failing," said Abel Larinski, gallantly. 

“ !•' it a failing?” said Antoinette. 

“Arithmetic is the first of sciences and the pnieut of 
safety,” replied M. Moriaz. And turning to the count, ho 
added: “Slio is a dangerous-character; her jiriucqiles arc 
quiLo revolutionary, dangerous to public order and the well¬ 
being of society. She naintains that those v bo are devoid 
of the necessaries of life have a right to its luxuries, because 
otherwise they would have nothing at all.” 

“ That seems to mo self-evident,” said she. 

“ Tor instance,” resumed M. Wonaz, “among her ju-otcgi, 
tJiero IS a certiwn Mademoiselle (hilet or Galard-” 

“Galel,”said Miulemoiscllo Moiseney with an air of iin- 
porliuico; she had been w aiting impatiently for an opportn 
uity of putting in a word. 

“ I'bis Mademoiselle Ldontiuo Galet, who lives at No. 2.') 
Hue Meniffelard-” 

i^,” ng.ain ifllci|josed Mademoiselle Moiseuej in a 
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“As usual, yon are certain, perfectly •covtain. IVell! 1 
»ras. saying that Mademoiselle OalOrd or Oolot, who lives at 
No. 25 or 27 Hue Mouftetaxd, was ori.ce an avtifieial flower 
iirakor by trade, and is now without a penny. I do not mb.ui 
to probe the mysteries of her past life; lightly come is lightly 
gone. What is certain is that Mademoiselle Galafd— 

“Galet,” said Mademoiselle Moiseucy, sharjily. 

“Is now merely an aged sufferer who deserves the coiu- 
jiission of the charitable. Mademoiselle Moriaz inakt's Iko- 
ail allowance, to which I have no objection; but Made- 
moisollo Galet—I bog pardon, Mademoiselle Galard, lias rc'- 
taiuod a love of flowers from her foiunor Calling,*011(1 ihrougli- 
out the W'inior Mademoiselle Mori.iz sends her every week 
bouquets costing on an average ten or twelve francs a piece, 
which seems to me a w.snt of common sense.* Last Jaiinary, 
she procured some Parma violets for,her. I appefi lo*M. 
Larin.ski. Is it I’euHiiiablc or absiird ? ” 

“ft is adjiiir.ddy and ab.snrdJy admirahJe,’' re- 

jdied the count. 

“Tho flowers I give her will nov'er be so lowly as those 1 
liad sent me tho other day,” cvclaimed JVIadomoiKelle Moriaz. 

She wont into the adjoining room to fetch the vase into 
which she had put her mysterious bouquet,, and having 
brought it, said to the count; “What do you think of it? 
Tlicy are rather faded now, but what remains is lovely still.” 

lie admired tho bouquet, but though sho looked at him 
fixedly, .she could detect neither embarjussment nor height¬ 
ened colour oil his face. “It is not ho,” said sho to liersell'. 
'I'here was a piano in the room where^ they had dined. As 
Count Abel was talcing leave, Madomoisollo hloiscnoy bcg'gcd 
him to give Mademoiselle Moriaz a sp('cimcu of his talent. 
Ho frowned slightly, aud resumed thegloomy and rather wild 
air vvdiich he had worn on meeting Aittoinel to at the foot of 
the nioimtain. He ideadoil the lateness of tlie hour, but 
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allowed a promiflc to'bo extorted ftom bim to be more coia- 
pliant the following day. 

AVhon lie luul dopartod, aucompanied by JI. Moriaz, rtbo 
was going to walk part of tbo way with him : “ Yon sec, my 
dear, that it was not ho,” cried Antoinette: 

“We will admit that I Avas mistaken,” replied hfademois- 
Kollc Moisenoy with an aggrieved air, “ You will at least 
allow him to be hapdsomc ? ” 

“ As hand.somo as you please. Do you know what I think 
of when I look at him ? A haunted castle. I should like to 
know w'hat gho.sts inhabit it.” 

In spite of his promise. Count Larinski was three days bc- 
fiirc he came again, but this time he jdayed whatever they 
wished. His Ejj^sicixl memory was sur[u-isiug, and his sold 
w.'is in his finger-tips ; ho produced marvellous oS'ects fi'om a 
very mcdioci’e instrument. He s,ang too ; his voice was a rich, 
mellow, touching baritone. Aftey humming some lloumimian 
songs, he struck up one of his national airs. Ho could not 
iinish it, tears came into his eyes, and his voice was choked 
with emotiom He broke i)fk oflcring excuses for boing||io 
■weak and making Idlnself so ridiculous; but a glance at 
klademoisullo Moriaz wah enough to convince him that she 
had not thought him ridiculous. 

A Polo who can talk and sing is a valuable resource in 
a mountainous coimtiy, where the evenings are long. Jl. 
Moriaz liked music, and there wps something he liked still 
better. When he did not go into society .and xvas not allowed 
to work, he was inclined to go to slegp after dnincrfto 
rouse himself, he liked to pl.ay beziqno or ceartA For Avant 
ofnuy one else, ho used to play Avith Mademoiselle Moisency, 
Imt did not enjoy it; ho disliked coming into such clese 
contactaith Pope Jdan’s iiinched face and yeTlow ribbons. 
Ho Sniped a game to Count Larinski, aa’Iio accepted Avith the 
fJ'e worl'i “The man is ready for anything,” 
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riioughl M. JJoHa?i, and iic took a groat fothcy to liim. Tke 
rcstilt Was that Count Abol sijcnt every ovcuing for a week 
at*tho Hotel Badratt 

“Your father is a strange man,” said Madoinoiscllo 
Moiseney indignantly to Antoinette. “His seHlhliucss is 
revoltii^. He approptiates M, Larinski oompl^cly. TIic 
idea of utilMag a man like that to play Mssi^uo 1 lie will 
never come £^in.” But tho Count’s vmsocialibility sceiucd 
conquered foT ever. Ho came again. 

One evening M. Moriaz was guilty of ap indiscreiimi. As 
he was taking up a trick, it occurred to lu’rn to ask M. 
Larinski who had taught him tho piauo. 

“I always carry her portrait about with me,” was the rcplj. 
And drawing from his pocket a locket,^ Imndod it to 
M. Moriaz, who, after looking at it, pas® it on to hiS 
daughter, Tho locket contained the likeness of a fair¬ 
haired, bluo-eyed woman, ^ith a small woll-chisollcd mouth, 
and a delicate plaintive exjiression, both swoet and sad ; it 
was the face of an angel, but of an angol that had lived and 
Nl^crcd. 

“What a charming face'” oxclaimed^sdemoisello Moria/. 
It ccidaiuly was charming. Sdine one has asertod that 
a Polish woman is a combination of punch and holy water. 
Yet you may neither care for punch nor hoiy water, and 
blill be very fond of a Polish woman. She is one of tho best 
ch.aptors in the book of creation. 

“ Tlio portrait is that of my mother," said Count Larinski. 
■“Arc you so fortimato as still to possess her?” askid 
Antoinotto. 

“ Slio was a sensitive plant,” he replied; “and sensitive 
people do not live long.” 

“ So her portrait tells; one can see that she has suffered, 
but tliat she has forgiven life it.s ills.” 

For tlic fii-bt time, tlio count laid n.sidc tlio, reserve he 
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liad inaintaiuod iu'liis relations vtith Madomoisellc Antoinette 
Moriaz. “I cannot toll you,” he O'xclaimed, “how happy 
your praise of my mother makes mo.” ' 

Otiiollo was accused of having employed secret philtres 
and ebarms to gain Dosdemonft’s ufFoctiona Brabaulio 
Inul only Lijumelf to hlivmo; he liked Othello and often 
invited him to his house, not making him. irlay at hMtpie, 
birt questioning him about his past life. The Moor told his 
story, his suiferiugs and his adventures, and Desdemoija 
Avept. The fatherly put the questions, the heroes or adven- 
t.urers tell the talc, and the daughters w'oep. This story 
is as old as' the hills. Abel Larinski had left the card- 
. table ; ho had seated himself in an easy-chair, opposite 
Mademoiselle kto iaz. lie was questioned, and he ansu'crcel 
‘ There had been nothing easy or pleasant in bis lot. .He 
was stilf very young av'Iiou his father. Count Witold Larinski, 
iin2»Iieated in a plot, was for(!od^lo fly from Ibai’saw. His 
estates had been confiscated; fortunately, lie had some money 
invested in other eoimtries, and was not left destitute. He 
was an enterprising man ; he emigrated to dmoriea with 
wife and son, and dretoned of making a name and fortune by 
euttiiig through the istlmfus of I’anama. He went to New 
tiriaiada and made sun’cys and jilans, so manjg indeed, that 
ho died of yellow fever without haviug jocrccd tlirough his 
isthmus, luit haviug got tlirough all his projiort}’’, and leaving 
his widow in the most cruel destitution, (.'ountess Larinski 
said f o her son; “ We luwo nothing loft to live on, but is it so 
necessary to live'I'his she said with an angelic sinilc on 
Jer lips. 

Abel .\|pu:Cle California! There he followed the hiimblcst 
ealli^.h|.j|iftt did he care whether he wore a porter or 
st^s^-swcBpcr, provided liiii mother did not die of hunger ? 
lyfe.Ai^nt hcv what little money ho earned and lived in jiriva 
Hob. making her believe that be bad every eoulfor^.- viTortnjfte 
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looked on liiiu more kindly mid his ciuLinm,‘stances improved. 
The Countess came to join him at San Francisco; but angels 
caujiut live among gold-diggers, nor breathe wiih impmiity 
the pestilential air of the country of “plapcrs f they languish, 
Bpruad their 'wiugs, and Hy away. A few weeks after the 
loss of his mother, in 1863, Count Abel learned through a 
newspaper which came into his hands, that Poland had just 
risen again. Ho Wius one and twenty'. He thoiight ho heard 
a voice calling him, and another speaking from heaven and • 
.saying: “She calls thee, go, it is thy duty.” So he went, 
and witliin two months he was crossiifg the frontier of 
tialieia on his way to join Langiewicz’s hand. 

Othello spok'o toOesdemonaof cav'erns, deserts, rocks who.se 
summits reached to heaven, of anthrojiophagi, of caimibals 
and mou whose heads do grow beneath 4||eir slioulders. 
Count Aliel roJatod to Mademoiselle Morisiz all the liu'tiutes 
and vicissitudes of [nirtizan warfare, the risks, useless exploits, 
oliseuro glories and bloody Amtests which are never decisive', 
th'iVats survived by iiojie, hunger, thirst, cold, snow stained 
W'ith blood, and long imprisonments in forests suiToitudod by 
t]?b enemy; tiiou the disasters, discoyragoments, and the 
failing aw’ay of the last lioj)C, pi\pishmontH, gibbets, with 
nothing loft but a dumb feverish resignation, and the vast 
solitude with whibh sileuec surrounds calamity. After the 
dispersion of tho baud whose fates ho hiul followed, he hail 
managed to pass into lloumanla. 

Tills exact and precise liarratiou bore tho stamp of truth. 
He unfolded it in a simple and modest manner, not attempt ing 
to glorify himself, but losing himself in his subject, and per¬ 
suasive because ho nr.ulo uo effort to he so. His eyes some¬ 
times flashed, his voice faltered and ho made sudden paitses ; 
ho paused for a word, was iudiguayit with himself for not 
finding it, hut fotmd it at last, and tins effort added to tlic 
energy of his abrtipt and broken eloquence. 
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Tie ended by. t* lywia: ■ “ Whon a matt is young, he feels 
himself born to roll; the day comes Kvhon ho wants toisit 
doom. I iMIve sat down now, on a rather hal'd seat; wljeti I 
am ttanptcd. to complain, I tWnh of my motlicr and hold my 
Ijosioe.” 

■ *‘"What did yon do in liouraattiaf asked M. Moriais, who 
Vikod stories to be in detail from end to epd 

“ Olvf" said he, “ i must bog you to excuse me fbm giving 
you a history of the worst spent years of mj He. I am my 
father’s sou He div.imod of piercing an isthmus, I waiiteii 
to iuvGuta gun. *1 s]>ont four yoars iu ui<iking it, and the 
tirst time it iwas used it burst.” 

Hereupon he sketched with some humour, and not without 
quisziug himself, the story of the sad fate of his inyention, his 
hopes, bis golden dreams, mortifications and failuro. 

“ Oi-o good thing,” pursued he, “ has happened, which no 
inventor ever e.vporicnced before, I am completely disgusted 
with my chimera; I defy it to captivate me again, f intend 
to imnish myself for my extravagance. As soon as my 
ccmvse of baths is finished, I shall go to Paris and do pen¬ 
ance.” ■ „ . . ■- : ’ ' ' 

“ What penance »” asked M. Morins again. “Paris is not 
a hermitage.” 

He replied with perfect simplicity, “ Nor have I any in¬ 
tention of leading a hermit’s life there. I shall give lessons 
in music and languages.” 

“ Dear me,” exclaimed M. Moraw. “ Do you see, no other 
career i>i)eu to you, my dear count 1 ” 

“ I am a count no longer,” replied he with a manly smne. 

“ Call me jilain M. Lariuski. Counts do not give lessons at 
so mi}^ per hour.” 

fire shot from his eyes, and he cried passionately, 
give lessons till 1 again hoar the voice which spoke 
. to ftto in California. It will find me always ready; I shall 
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answei-, ‘ I am yonrs, do what you wili witjj me.’ Ah, that 
etiimora 1 shall novel’ renounce.” 

H,e seemed suddenly to be awaking from a dijimn, 2 >as«cd 
his hand over his forehead, looked around, and said with 
some confusiem: 

“ Good Heavens ! Here have I been talking to you about 
myself for two hours. It is the most stupid way possible 
of spending one’s time, and I assure you that it shall never 
haj)]jon agairilr 

IVith these words ho rose, took up his hat and left tlwj 
room. 

M. Moriiiz p.'iccd tlio room for some momout's, with his 
liands behind his.back ; then he said : 

“ That jfoor fellow is eloquent in his way, he touched my 
feelings. ’I’he one point in his stoi’y that I dishko is that gun._ 
A drunkard will go on drinking, and an inventor inmuitiiig 
No ono ever stop 2 )ed short at his first gun.” 

“Pray, sir,” cried .Madeidbisclle Moisency, “could not you 
ask the Minister for War to adopt the Larinski rifle ? ” 

“What, are you the enemy of your country?” said ho. 

“ Do you wish its ruin? Have you swum that we shall lose 
C’hampagiio as well as Alsace ?” 

“ I am quite sure,” rejAied .she in high dudgeon, “ that 
the Larinski rifle is a mfvste7’j)icoe, and I will answer for the 
inventor’s genius.” 

“ Well, then, Mademoiselle,” returned M. Moria/ with a 
low bow', “if y()u will givh ymir wend of honoui’, of com’se 
you may be sure that ihe Fi'ench Govemment will have no 
hesitation.” 

Mademoiselle Moriaz took no ^iart *in this conversation. 
With a slightly conti’acted brow, l)nriod in her tlioughts a.s 
in a solitude inaccessible to all munda7ic sounds, her cheek 
I’csting on the ])alm of her left hand, *she held in the right a 
j)ai5erdinifc, and ke])! moving the jjoint backwai’ds and for- 
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wards in ono of tlio grooves of tlio table ou wbieli sbo wat 
Icaiiiiii?, tthiltj hlie coiiloinplatcd, *with lialf-citwed eyes, a 
knot ill (lie nmlivanuy. In tin’s knot slue saw the Isthniijs of 
I’tuimiu, Snii Fr.ini'iaoo, mid the angelic countenance of tlio 
VoUsh hidv who had given birth to Count‘Abel Larinski; 
sIio also saw in it fields of snow, ambtisoatlcs, retreats more 
glorious than victories, and, at the end of all, a buretingHim 
and a breaking heart. 

febo robo .and kissed her fatlxer w'itbout ^jjeaking. Tu 
crossing the sitting-room to go to her own ehamlier, she 
perceived that Mt liarinski had foigotton a book which he 
had laid on the jmuio as ho entered. It was an octavo 
uUlioii of Sbiikhpearc, which often accompanied him in bis 
walks. Hhe opened the volume ; be had written his name 
on the first page, and Antoinette recognised the hnnd-w'rit- 
lug of the note. 

AVhiTe she was taking down her hair in her own room, her 
imagination was wandering thn ngh ('.ilifoniia and I’oland. 
She compared M. Larinski to all the men she know, and 
ilei'ideil lliat bo was like no one elhi^ And Ibis was the 
man who had WTitten to Mademoiselle Morioz: 

“ r ennie to this valloy^disguated with life, snd and weary 
to death. 1 saw you pass, mid some mystorions inlluonce 
enlerod into mo. 1 shall live.” 

She felt as. if she hud been seeking some one for years, 
and (hat she had done well to come to tlio Eiigadine, since 
she laid found him there. 



CltAPTEK III. 

lUvo, throe, #oiir days elapsed without Couut Lariuski’s 
reappearing at the Hotel Hadrutt, where ho was expected 
each evening. This prolonged absence aifdbtotl M.adeinoi.sel]o 
Moriaz keordy; ‘ She eouglit to.explain it; the^search ocou- 
I)icd paid: of her days and disturbed Jier slumbers., She 
had too much s^iirit not to keep her chagrin'and anxiety to 
herself. .No-one abont her could suspect that slio asked her¬ 
self more than a hundred times during the twenty-fouahours, 
AVhy does not he come again! Will ho never come agiiin! 
has he made a re.solve ? D(fes his proud spirit regret having 
made such disclosures to us ? Is he angry with us for li.av- 
iug. wrested from him by our questions the secret of bis 
life! Or does he possibly snsjiect me ^)f having discovered 
the handwriting of the anonyn^ous letter to be his? 
Will he leave the Engjidinc without taking leave of. us ? 
Perhaps he has left already, and we shall nover see him 
again.” 

At this thought. Mademoiselle Moriaz folt a sinking ah 
the heart that she had never before known. Hor day had 
come, her heart was no longer free y the bird had sull'ored 
itself to be taken-captive. 

Mademoiselle Moiseney said to her one night: “ It secrak 
to me settled that wo shall never see Co.unt karinski again.” 

She replied in an almost indifferent tone: '* No doubt 
he has found more entertaining society at Cqjlci'ina or 
elsewhere.” 
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“You mean,”, returned MadouioisoHe Moisouoy,” “that 
M. Moriaz and bozique have driven hipi away. Hoavdii 
preserve me from saying anything against yonr'father! 
Hb hits every virtue under the sun, oxoepliug a delicacy of 
feeling which is not to be learned by handling acids." To 
comjiel a Count Lai'iuski to play bc-zique I There ai'C some 
things which your fatlier docs not, ajul never will under¬ 
stand.” 

M. Moriaz liad entered the room during this speech ; “ Ho 
so good as to explaiii w'hat it is timt T do not iiudorstaud,’’ 
.said he to Madenioiselle Moiseucy. 

She I’epliul with some emharraasment: “ You do not lui- 
deratffnd, sir, how much ivo enjoyed certain visits, and how 
we miss them.” 

. “ Pon't yon think that I miss them too? For the Iasi, 

four dflys I Jiave been depirivod of my game. "What Ciiii 
we do ? Poles are capricious, and it does not do to tni,-1 
Ihmn.” 

“ Ft may be simply that M. Lariuski ha.s been ill,” broke 
in Antoinette .with perftict calmness. “ .1 think, pajia, we 
ought to inquire.” 

1’ho following day M. Moriaz went over to Cellerin.a. 
Ho brought hack ivoid that M. Laririsk i was making a tour 
among the mountains, that he luul started with the inten¬ 
tion of climbing to the summit of the Ihz-Mortcratsch and 
attempting the still more difficult ascciit of the Piz-Ros{‘g. 
jMadoiuoisello Moriaz (omul it hard to decide whether this 
nows were good or had ; ovciything depends on the view 
that we take of thiygs, and her view vavital from hour to 
liour. 

Jil. Moriaz bad become more cautions since his mi.sadvon- 
ture. ^.J^sperience had tauglit him that there are treacherous 
n^e|yMliich may bo ’ascended with tolerable ease, but are 
,Jp|Wssil)le to descend ; there is "a- risk of ending your days 
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ou tJicm, if nq^Pole chaticed to’l5e iit baud. •> Some truths are 
iiprovpcably irapreiaBed on the mind, and M. Moriaa uo longer 
yeqtaned amongst ti^heightB unless acoompanied a guide, 

■ iyho ,hsd reoeiyed ordcie- Antpinette-ueyep :to leave Iri m 

ahd not to jdloiy yni: toidsk, OiiO day he was later 
ths^ i»dal ‘JS retuming,. him 

rather yeheuiently with the.Afet^nt anxiety he cimsecl her. 
“ The^ glabiers, and precipices give -ine the night marc,” slie 
said.,'’ ' ■ , ' V' 

“ Whom have you to blame,-my dear? ” ho replied. “ T 
doelai'c that the ascent I have jiist made was neither more 
perilous nor difficult than that of Montmartre or the hill of 
Saunois. As to the glaciers, I have made a Aito resolve 
never to go upon them; I have passed the ago for exploits. 
My guide has just been thrilling me by an account of the 
risks ho ran in 1864 on the Morteratsch, where he had 
accompanied Professor Tyndall mid another English tourist. 
They were all carried aa’a^ by an avalanche,'and tied to¬ 
gether by mie rope, wore slipping down with the snow; a 
fall of twelve hundred feet! They would have been lost if 
the presence of mind of one of the guides hdd not succeeded 
in checking them within two font of a frightful crevasso 
which was readjf. to ongulf them. Let those who like ascend 
tile Morteratsdi 1, I am a father, and I am not tired of life. 

I hope our friend Laritiski may come down safe and sound. 
If he has met with au avalanche on his way, be will invent 
no more rifles.” 

Antoinette was no longer able to control her nerves; 
throughout the evening,, she was So pre-oocapiod that M. 
Moriaz could not help noticing it, hut he was far from sus¬ 
pecting the cause. lie wds deeiily versed in qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, but was less skilled in the analysis 
of his danglitetr’s heart. . “H.ow palis yon ore.!” he said 
to her, “Do you fe<d: uto\vcll? 'You must have taken a 
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chill. J>o maka yourself itsefiil, Miwlontois^llc Moiscney, 
and prepare her sooio gruel; you know 1 don't allow hor 
to bo ill.” 

it Avas not Miwloinoi'.ello Aloiscnor's gruel which restored 
MadoinoiscUe Moriiw’s roses. The following morning, as .4n- 
toinetto was gi\iug hor pupil a drawing lesson, (lount Abel 
was annoimecd. She started!, the colour mantksl in hei 
ehcok, and she was nnablo to conceal her agitation i'rom tho 
keen eye of her audacious charraer. It was easy to see Uiat 
he liiui climbed whore even ca^;le^ rarely ascend. He wius 
uoadier-lK'afeii by tho ice and snow. He had sueces-ltilly 
accomplished the double ascent, and had to give an account 
of it. In desceudine the Alortcrutselj, ho liad been oA'ortaken 
by a storm which had nearly prevciileil his ever seeing tho 
plain or Mademoiselle Moriaz again. IJis safety, hi' said, 
W'fis owing to tho skill and courage of his guide, wliom ho 
could not sufficiently jiraise. 

'While lie w’aa giving (his ihodest rcjiort of his evjiloit, 
Antoinette bad dismissed her pupil. Ho socmed emharrassed 
by the tOLe-ii-tptc, Avhich was, however, of his own seeking. 
Ho rose to go, sayin;> : 

“I am sorry not to h.v’o seen M. Aloriaz. I caiui' to hid 
him goodbye, 1 am going this evening.’’ , 

She aunmionod up courugo-'and replied : .“It is well .you 
came, you had left this volume of Shakspoarc hehiild ymi.’’ 
And thou, drawing from her pocket book a pajicr i “ I have 
soniothiug else to rotuiu you. 1 have had thejnortifieation 
of discovering that it was yon who wrote this letter.” 

W’^itlv these words she handed to him tho anonymous note. 
His eyes foil, and it was his turn to colour. 

“ What proves mo to bo tlie author of this offence 1 ” ho 
asl^. 

»^Aiiy pi deed may ho denied, but do not deny it." 

Alter a moment’s silouoo, he rcsumotl: “ 1 shall not deny 
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it, for I canuot toll alio. I amHlio cwlprit» I confoas it 
with sorrow', siuce my avitlacity has offended you." 

“I,never cared for madrigals, either in'prose or verse, 
sigTied or anonymous,’’ she retmned I'athor cur-tjy,' 

“And you took this letter for a madrigal'i" evclaimod he. 
Thou after reading it through, ho tore it into pieces and 
tlirew them into the fire, adding with a smile: “It is 
certainly devoid of common sense; the imm who wrote it 
was mad; and I' have ivothiug to say in liis defence.” 

Hhu folded Jier hands on her breast, and fixing on him 
her Inown eyes, as proud as they were swee’t, said; “What 
then?” ■ 

“I came to Chur,” ho rejilied, “f entered a elnircli, my 
oyoft fell.on a stranger, 1 forgot mysolf in gazing at her. In 
the evening I saw her again, walking in a garden wliere 
iimsic was playing, and the sound of the harps and vwlius’ 
seemed to me delightful. I said to myself, ‘ Wiiut is tJje 
lioart of man? This woman Ifas passed close to me witlioiit 
seeing mo, she docs not know and will never know of my 
existouce, nor do I know her name. More, I never moan 
to know it; but I do know' that she existg, and-it .makes mo 
ghid, ooritented, aud all but happy. , She will always be a 
strangoi' to me, still she cannot binder me from remembering 
her, and I shall think sometimes of the unknown lady of 
Chur.’” 

“ Very good,” she observed, “ but that docs not explain 
your note.” 

“ We are coining to that,” be w'ont on to say', ‘f'l was 
sitting in a coppice by the roadside. I was sufferuig from 
gloom and deep dejection; there are moments when life 
weighs me down like a heavy burden. I w'as thinking of 
my vanished hopes, of my perished chimeras, and the 
sorrown of my youth and my future. You passed along the ^ 
road, and I said to mysolf that life was sweet, siuce it 
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affoij^ed ,«s th(?* dia&oe of siteb meetmgs, of ngiiia seeing 
, what had giVfiB us pleasnre.'' ' ; 

“ Ahd the iiote 1” sli o said a^ia with a di-earrty air., 

' He oontiaued: “ I sliall never learn wisdom; wisdom lies 
in doing nothing but what is useful, and I was bom with a 
taste for the useless. The next: day 1 saw you climbing a 
slope to'gather flowers; the slope was steep, you could 
not reach them. I went and gathered them for yoii, and on 
.sending the bouquet' was unable to resist tho iemptation of 
adding a word. ‘Before doing penance,’ said I to mpclf, 
‘ let mo commit one folly more, it shall l)e the last.’ One 
idwaysflatters oneself that it-will bo the last. The wretched 
note had hardly left my Iiands when I regretted it ; ! .would 
hnvo given a great deal to recover it. I folt its impropriety; 
I have just pronounced sentence ou it by tearing it up. My 
fiole cxeuso was my Ann i-esolve never to come near yon or 
make myself known. Chance has willed otherwise, I was 
introduced to you, you know oy whom and how—it ended 
ill my coming here every evening; hut I rcbell 9 d against my 
own weakness, I forced myself away for sonae days in order 
to break myself of a dangerous habit, aud, thanK heaven, 

1 have snapped my cbivin.” 

Slic tapped her foot shaiqily on the inlaid floor, and said 
with tho air of a queen bringing one of her subjects back to 
hi.s duty : “Am I to believe you?” 

He had spoken in a half-serioxxs, half-jesting tone, 
tinged by the' playful melancholy characteristic of liiin. 
His countenance changed, his eye sparkled, and he cried 
abruptly; “ I haveregtiined strength aiid resolution on tho 
top of the Morteratsch, and am only come here now to 
bid you fii^^ll, aud assure you that you shall mo 

again.”. 

“ Th(s;^^ir is altrigetlier strange,” replied she ^bsiugly; 

“ but I will forgive you only on the coiiditioSi that you 
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do not carry out your threat. You "have* detenniiicd to 
be prudent, and prudent people avoid all extromea. ^ You 
niust romendx'r that you have friends in Paris. My fathei- 
lias many friends there; if we can assist you in any 
way-” 

.lie did not allow her to fiiiisli, but rejoined proudly: 
“Many thanks, but I liave sworn to put myself under obli- 
^jations to no one." 

“Well then," she vosuhumI, “'you will at least give us 
tlic pleasure of .sOL'ing YOU. Jii anothei' month we shall bo 
at Gortiioillos.” 

Ho shook his bead to signify his I'ctusal. Sbff lo. kcd a I 
him steadily and siud ; “ It is my wish.” 

This look and S])ec(;li thrilUal r,ouul. Abel’s laaiii wilb 
such joy and liojie that be was ou On' point uf lieliayieg' 
hinifielf. Ho felt ready to fall down at Madeiiioiselfe 
Moriaz’s knees', wliicli would j.'.ei-taiiily Iia\u‘ s]ioiled all ; luit 
he controlled bis emotion, bowed gravely and I(a.veri.'d In's 
eyes. She soon resumed hor ordinary voioo and look to 
interrogate him about ids route. He rejdiedtliatho tlmuglit 
of travelling by Solothnrn, and spending«ii day there to visit 
the h(.)uS(t in the (Jur/.elcngasse, it? which the greatest oC 
Polos, Kosciusko, had died. Ho had long thought of making 
l.liis pilgrimage. “Aiiotlier useless action,” added lie. 

“ When shall 1 loam to correct myself?” 

“ Don’t correct yourself too much,” said she, smiling, .and 
ou tljis lie withdruw. ‘ 

M. Moriaz rcturnod to tho hotel towards noon; his guide 
wa.s engaged elsewhere, so ho had only Jaken a short walk, 
.after lunch, his daughter suggnsthd that they slioukl go 
ilown to tho edge of tho lake together. They wtdked all 
round it, which is no great underttdeing; this pretty sheet 
of water, wiiicli has been unjustly eomjiarod to f» shaving 
disli, is liardly more titan three (juartci-s of tv mile in length, 
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When the fatlipr and daughter had reached the entrance of 
the wood which pedestrians travci-se on their waj to 
Pontrcsina, they sat down on the grass at the foot of a larch. 
For some time both w'orc silent. 

Antoinette was looking ,at the cow's feeding, and p.assing 
the tip of her parasol over the shining glabrons loaves of a 
yellow gentian. M. Moriaz was not troubling himself about 
citlicr COW'S or gentian, he wiis thinking of M. Camille Ijangis. 
He was rcpimching himself on his account; be had not 
written, having nothing satisfactory to report. He fancied 
he saw the poor'follow vainly waiting at the Hotel Steinbock. 
'I’o s]iend a fortnight at Chur is a penance which the mo.st 
robust constitution finds luird to Stand, and to look evcjy 
morning and evening for a letter that never comes is an 
additional penance. M. Moriaz resolved to re-open hosti¬ 
lities,,, and t<i begin a fresh assault on the impregnable for¬ 
tress. Ho was trying to find an oxordiraii, and an opening 
](liraso. .lu.st as lie had found it, Antoinette suddenly said 
in ii low, troubled, but distinct voice ; “ I have a quc.stion to 
ask. What should yon thiult if I W'crc some day to marry 
M. Abel Larinski?” 

M. Morins sprang up, .and his stick, falling from lii.s 
hand, rolled down the slope. Ho looked at his daughter and 
exclaimed; “ Please to repeat what yoii have just said. I 
am afraid I misunderstood you.” 

She replied, in a firm voice: “I want to know what 
you would think if I were some day or other to m.arry 
(fount Larinski.” 

He was confounded, thunderstruck. He had never ;^re- 
soon that such an 4tcoi(}ent might arise, nor susi>ccted'«tat 
anything of the kind could take place between M. Laiftski 
and his dau-ghter. Of all the ideas unlikely to o,^Ur to 
him, .appeared the least adniissible, lea.st probajitc, and 
moift absurd. 
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After a long silcnco, lie said to Aiitoinetto; “ Vuu aio 
ti-yiug to friglitcn me, you are not in earnest.” 

“ Do 3 ’oa dislike M. Larinski ? ” she asked. 

“No, certainly, I don’t dislike him. He is well bred, 1 id 
falks well, and I grant that he came the other day in tlic 
most graceful manner to take me off a rock, where, but for 
liini, I should be still. I am grateful to him, but there is a 
great step between that gratitude and giving him my 
daughter. If ho asks for a Humane Society’s modal, it 
is at his sen-ice.” 

“Let us talk seriously,” said she. “Wh.ataro your ob¬ 
jections 1” 

“ First of all, M. Larinski is a foroigiior, and I am sus¬ 
picious of foreigners. Then I know vmy little of him and 
rcipiiro full refereiicos. Then, the state of his affairs, 1 con¬ 
fess-” 

“Ah, there we have it,” she broke in. “ Poverty i,s In.'S 
crime, and he did not di.s»ui.se it. flow dilfei-ciitly ms 
think ! I have a fortune, and tJie only advsiutsige 1 see in ii 
i.s that it may enable mo to marry a man whom 1 esteem iis 
sj/ite of his poverty.” 

“ Possibly on account of it,” inteijupted M. Morisiz in his 
turn. “ Come, pray allow my poor common sense to exphun 
its anxiety. M. Larinski told us his life. Well, frankly 
now, does it not seem to you rather that of—what shall 1 
say—of an adventurer i You object to the word, retract 
it at once ; but confess "that this Pole belongs to the family 
of—rolling stones.” 

“ Or heroes,” she retorted. , , 

“ \Yoll, nomadic heroes. I don’4 wi.?h heroes any harm, 
though I have not yet been able to discover their precise 
utility.' At any rate, it does not scorn to me that they are 
the men best adapted to ensure a wife’s happiness, and I 
wish uiy daughter to bo hapjy.” 
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“.Do not. you share nay (jonvictiou that M. Larinski’s minJ 
is SHporiori and’his heart ns sterling as gold 1” 

““As gold?' I should like to believe it, and indeed have no 
reason for doubting it; but many clover folks are tak^ll in 
by false jewellery. If yon knew more of eheuii.stry, niy dear, 
you would understand how easy it is to niamifuoturo sham 
omaments. Formerly, al'tci- ('leaning the article to be gilt, 
an amalgam of gold was apjilied. Now it is u.sual to plunge 
the copper or brass ornament into a solution of pcrchloride of 
gold and bicarbonate ol' jiotassium ; in less than a minute, 
(he triuk is done. This i.s called gilding by the dippiiig pro¬ 
cess. Galvanism is also used. But let us admit that M. 
Larinski’s Ilearl is true gold. In the purest gold there is 
always some alloy, and recourse must be had to the cupel. 
Do yon know what this cupel is ? A little capsido with porous 
•'Anils, wldclihas tliepro]H!rt.y of absorhing o.vidcs iu fusion, and 
of ret jmiiiig (lie fn.sed nictals. What is the proportion'of ie.ad 
and gold in i\L Larinski’s hearty Neither you nor I know.” 

She was 110 longer listening ; her chin was I’cstiug on her 
liand, and lier qye ivandoring over the glade. He touched 
lier arm lightly to rouse her, and said : “Is it all over ? Do 
you love him i” 

“Wliy will you ohJigh me to confess it?” she aiiswcrcd, 
colouring. 

“ Aud has he made a declaration ? Has ho presumed—” 

“Not at all. How little y'ou know him! If you were to 
offer me to him,.his pride would refuse, and I shi.mld have to 
go on my knees to Ic.arn the reason of his refusal.” 

“ Let us say at once that he is a marvellous, unique piv- 
duetion, aud that tlifire is not such another Pole in existence, 
■the mould lias lieeu broken. But you are sure ho is in love 
jrith ymi ? ” 

’’ She replied by a mdvemont of her head. “ I must con*, 
foss,” lie resnmed, “ that paissioii, ‘ /a grande, pae.iinn,’ as .iS 
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IS called, is to me a sealed letter, flk ffijssttsiy of mysteries; 1 
haTe no idea of what it is. But tbsd; tlid not prevent mo 
from manyiag.and making a choice which brought me much 
hnppihess. Yoiu" character is different, and I am inclined to 
believe that you are yielding to some irrosistiblo fnsoinatiou. 
Yet I think it must be possible to resist, yon hove’' a finn 
will and siuno strength of character- ” 

Slic mlermpted him by murmuring: “ Either tliis man or 
none.” 

Oh, if that 'is it,” ho conthincd, “ you are of ago and 
mistress of youj' oan actions, I oan do notlwng but subinii. 
liiit I cling to the idea that it uo.idd cost you something to 
make a maniago of which I disapproved.” 

Can you doubt it ? lam i-eady to remain unman ied.” 

“A bad resolve, worse than the other. Let us eouio to 
terms. The absolute has no j)laec oxeept in soieiicc. It 
absolutely true that Iwrax ig a s.dt forrged by a eombiiiation 
of boraeic acid mid soda, lljyond tlinl, we nni.st keep to 
deductions. Does this fortunate man susjHJot the sentiments 
ho inspires ?" 

“ I repeat that you do not know him. Do you take him 
for a coxcomb ? When he came this mA-ning to announce 
his departimc, it was with a fixed intention of bidding us 
an eternal farewell and never seeing me again.” 

'• An excellent idea of his ! ” exclaimed M. Moriaz with a 
sigl). “ Unluckily yon pointed out that Cormeilles was only 
ta'o hoxirs from Paris.” 

“ I liad some diffcnlty in convincing liim of it.” 

"Well, after all, you are not yet committed, nothing is fixed. 
Y on know, my dear, that my doctor ajtlviKed,me to guaid against 
sudden changes, aftd not to pass at once from the bracing air of 
the Eugodiue to the soft air of the plain. When wo* leave 
bt. Moritz, we Will go two thousand feet lower and 
spend thj'co weeks at‘Chi\rwiddon, so* wt}«u we leave here, it 
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, will bo a mouth before wo roach Paris. You can spend tlio 
time in lotting your imagination cool down. It is easy to let 
ideas grow on ono in those out-of-tho-way places, vvithoiit 
taking the monotony of hotel life into’ account. Tho very 
day after wo c.arae, you took a dislike to the pajier in onr 
Jittic sitting-room, a I'iilionlons p.apor, I own. In each 
sqmiro a tlinieh pocking at a currant; twohnudivki (/.nislx s 
and two hundred currants wore enough to wear? any ono to 
death. Suddenly there came a Pole—^ ." - 

“It was. not tho tlmi8h’.s fault,” returned siie, smiling. 
“ A. mouth heu«), I shall say as I do now, cither this man 
or none.” 

“Don’t, repeat your formula, I entreat. Ilosolutions are tho 
pi-ison of tho will and rofuso to set it free. Promise mo that 
you will reflect; reflection is an excellent thing. One thing 
.more ; will you promi.sc beforehand whatl am going to ask?’* 

“ I promise.” 

“ You have a gwlmothor —”, 

“Ah, here it comes,” she said. 

“ You cannot deny that Madame do Leroy is a woman of tlio 
world, full of good sense and exporioneej who takes a grout 
interest in your b.appiness—”, 

“And who has.deoided ft’om time immemorial that T eiiii 
only be made happy by marrying her nci>how, M.* Camille 
Langis.” 

“ Well, I admit her pai-tiality. That is no reason why we 
.should not send her our Polo. She will examine him and 
toll us what she thinks, which will furnish an additional 
clement for our discussion.” 

“ Oh, I can heardior from hero. Thw sensible, e.xporiencod 
woman is incapable of recognising any ytierit in a man ira- 
])ortinont enough to make MademoisoUo de Morias fall in love 
with 1^ without haCii^ an iucomo of at least fifty thousand 
fraues^i?; offer her.” “ ■ 
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“What does that matter? Wo will let her give hep 
opinion, wo are not consulting an oracle; but she can detect 
sham jewellery. J f she wore to discover—” 

“1 should ask for proofs,” Antoinette pat in promptly. 

“ And supposing she furnished them ? ” 

Sho was silent for a minute, and then said: “ Well, do iw 
ymUihe.” , 

With these wonls, the conversation ceased'; they rose and 
walked on to St, Morite, wlicre M, Moriaz had no sooner 
arrived than he toak a carriage and drove oft' to Oellei-ina, 
armed with a parcel entrusted to him by Antoinette, lie 
fomid M. Larinski engaged in strapping up his luggage, and 
awaiting the mail which goes from Samudeu to tliur by the 
Juliet Pass. 

M. IMoi'iiii! e.x 2 >ressed his regret at having been absent 
during his call, and asked if he would consent to undortake 
a commission for his daughter, who \yshed to scud a sketch 
of St. Moritz to her godmotljer, Madame do Lorcy. 

“ Witlr groat pleasure,” replied Count Abel coldly, and he 
pr. niiscd, on reaching Paris, to send the parcel t(» Maisons- 
Jiallitt'c. 

■ “ 1 >0 more,” rejoined M' Moriaz, “ cStend your kiudiiess 
so far as to take it youi-self. ^ladamo de Loi-cy is a 
[)loasant w'oman, who will bo charmed to make your accpinin- 
taueo, and to heiu.' of us tln-ough you.” 

The Count bow'cd with an air of resignation, but with so 
little-eagerness that M. Moriaz asked himself if his daughter 
had not been dreaming, if M. Larinski had fallen as much in 
love with her as she fanciod. lie had not road tho anony¬ 
mous letter, which Antoinette had not saved to show him. 

, He was half ■wayba^k to St, Montz, when he came n])o,i 
a pedestrian, 'Vflio, lost in thought, failed to look up and re¬ 
cognise him, M-. Moriaz ordered his‘driver to stop, jumped 
down, came'up to the traveller, seized liim by bothwhouldora, 
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mid s,lid : You Iiou' ' \ou .miiin ! Oiio cmi’i .dM'!!'!,]. 

in tin- (Jn'sous w’llioiif couiiilji uji m you. 1 tsli.id .isk lu I 
I'ijd at t.'hin’, whoro Jinvo you sprung from ? ” 

“And did you think I should stay tlioro for < \or?’* ro- 
pVn'tl liL Camille Lmgis with aa iajnrod air. “ 1 ou imvo 
not kcjit your word, yon^forgot me and never wroto. I wll^ 
tired of waiting, ami here I am.” 

“And whore we you going 1” 

“ To the Hotel Badrutt, to {dead ffly own tsalteo, since rhy 
advocaio has failed joe.” 

“Ah, you couic most opportunely, you liavo a geniim 
for choosing your time. Oo, injiko baste, plead, giwui, w('i p, 
pray, yon wRi be well reftivod, and will have a fine ropoi t 
to make to me,” 

‘•VVlwt do you moant” i-epHotl (-'aroillc, “vliat ba'> 
haft{j«j«>d f Have \ on spoken and been silenced ?" 

“Jit) indmlt I wjs listoiied to, without omluiMasni, 
cTtninly, Imt with attention, y ith dererence, when all ul 
oueo —what can w’o do, my i«>or fi-ieiui 1 This i.s a sad world, 
full of accidents and Poles- ” 

M. Laiigis looked at him with an air of iwtoiuijhjiunt as 
though asking for so»uo cxplnnaiiou. M. Moriaz coiifinnod; 
“Do yoiu'solf justiefe. Home, you are the host follow in 
tlio World, I own ; you are an oxcollout man and ,i timt-rato 
engineer. Unluckily there is no mystery of Wood and teans 
in your existence, it is {lorfoctly simple, plain, and straight¬ 
forward and as.clear as crystal; in short, yon ain not an un¬ 
known. Have you a fair, delicate, romantic ihothcr, and do 
yon always wear her portrait next yow heart? Have 3-011 
green eyes with unfatkomable dc{iths ? Have yon any ail- 
vontures to narrate ? Have 3 ’ou seen Califonna? Have you 
swept tlm streets of San Francisco ? Have 3 - 01 * exchanged 
b.ills wiffli the Cossacks? Have you been nearly killed in 
ttii'oe fighti-and ten skirmishes? Yon never even thought 
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iiiiovo all,'’ arc l oii its poor as Jobl-Wlral'; you i\o uot caj<»3f 

any one of tliesc iuustimablo advantages iind yet JOU 

the assurance to ask me for my dangliter’s hand ?” 

M. Moriaz ended this speech just as the Saiiijiden mail 
passed. Co^Ult Abel, perched on the top' of ihe coach, 
bowed and wavM his hand. 

^‘ Ikvke a good look at that "man,” said M. Moriii!! to 
Oamillo, “ that is the enemy.” And instead of giving him 
tlio information he wanted, he said to th^ young niaii 
“ Forgot her and gn, it is the be.st thing yon can do.” 

“ Aon don't know mu yet,” replied Camille: “ f am one of 
those obstinate fellows who go firing on as long as they have 
a cartridge left. I shall go with you. Oh ! don’t be afraid. 

1 can act a ])art, 1 can deceive Antoinette, aud_ make ber lie-, 
lieve Unit I liave given np-all my pretensions. I will*only 
jiay her a friendly visit: but J [liuc for a sight of her, and 
sec her 1 must.” 

Next morning the enemy alighted at Chur, and went on 
to licruu. 1 do not know what prevented liim from making 
the detour hy Solotbuni, according to tlie iutcnt.iou he laid 
announced of paying a tribute of* hohiago to the great 
memory of Kuseiusiio, hut lie went direct from lierne to 
Laiisamio, and as soon as he had reached Laiisamif, direetoil 
his course at once to the casino of Saxon. 

As lie took his seat at the largo greeu-eovered table, bis 
heart beat violently. His eai's tingled; bis head biiniod, 
and cold drops stood on his foroliead. Ho east wild glances 
right and left; he fancied he saw in tlie croupier’s eyes his 
past, his future, and Mademoiselle Moriaz as large as life. 
Fortune eompcnsatcil him for her unkindness at Milan. 
After a night full of vieissiUidos ami torture, when day 
dawned, Count .Abel laid nearly twenty thousand /rane.s in 
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liis pocket. If wiis sufTiciont to pay the tiobts lie «as anvioiin 
to s<?ttlo, auil to'allow him to await witliont too much im 
patience the momciil tor c.irryiug out lus plans. 

Ho left the casino aith a lluslied, radi.iut face; Ins joy <lis 
jx'sed him to 2 )Hy, anil if Hoit (liildonthal himself h.nl nii 
across him, ho would have hi-cu rc.idy to cintiraeo him. 


CIUPTKIl IV. 

Ai.Tiioron Count Ahol hail never nient’oneil <1,0 f.n'i to 
Madenioiscllo Mori.a/ahilo rel.itine his eanijmi^^ns and v.'ii 
dmnns, ho was aheady well acipiainted with I’.uis, h.ninu 
Ui.ide several long st.iys there. This ma>, peril.ijis, seem iin 
])rob,il)le. Ho bad sailed to Aineuc.i when very jomur, and 
only crossfid the oco.an ag.im to co and tigjit in I’ol.uid, mid 
Ill'll id since been living m Roinuani.i and Vienna. Winn 
li.id he found,time to \iait Fr.uicc? Coidainly, however, tlie 
bonlev irds wcie no nuknow'ii country to him, and he knew 
the roads leading toutin' ])rinei])al places of amnserneut; but 
he wius not bent on amusemout. Thongli his iini-se was w 1 11 
filled, he planned to load an austere, retired life. He found 
lodgings to suit bim in an Aofc/ qanti m the Hue IMont 
Tliabor. These lodgimrs, on the fifth floor, woie agrei.ible 
but modest; the) consisted of two rooms, looking on to the 
chestnuts of the Tuilcries gardens. 'J'he conrierye was a 
good-natured woman, with whom Count Abel managed to 
ingisatiato himself the very first d.iy. He was of oiiiniou lh.it 
in the affairs of tins world it is well to have your conscience 
and your ronaerge on your aide. 

histalling himself in hi.s attic, his first care was to 
writft W IteiT Moses (Kddenthnl Ho sent him w- r.l that ho 
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waa able to repay Jiitn boi b j>riiicipal attJ iuiurost, and com¬ 
missioned him to disciiargo Some pressing debts wJdcb be had 
left in Vienna; he begged him also to forward his hraechd., 
whioli ho liopod to turn to advantage. Ho felt a greiit 
relief from the fhouglit tint be owed no one anything, and 
was in a clear, nnlcttci'tal jiosil ion. When people are proud, 
ihcy like to bo free, and when they are clovei’, tlioy foresee 
every possible eonjunetnns 

His .second care was l.o go to the Pas,sage Jo I’l i(H'ra 
and pniolisso a si.vly franc hoiupiet, which bo carried to 
No. ;iT ll.'o Monfl’etard; ho had one o(* those retenlive 
in :.iorie.s which never forget uiydhing. This litmqnet, Mie 
lineoi, that M'.vleoiniselle Galct had ever received, nmdo 
her stare. SIic did not know whom to lliabk, the inodest 
donor iia.ving v,ilhdi-awii from laa' clthsious of gratitude 
witliont making liiinself known. Sbo fmpjio.ied •that 
Hadeinoisollo Mmlaz had .sent it, and, having a j,alont for 
eoinpo.'ition, wrote a letter of*l(inr pagc.s to thank her. 

I'lmnt Abel luul not, forgotten tJiat -Madoraoi.selle iMorias^ 
liad given him a conmiLssion. .domo days after Itis arrival, 
ho determiiu.'d t.o go to ^laisoirs, Init in roiind-ahont way ; 
ho wanted to sec Cormoillos aiu^ a villa in wliicli bo 
was particularly intoresloil. He took the Argentcnil line, 
got out at Sauriois, climbed tbc pretty hill which eommauds 
tbo finest views, .and halted at the inn of the Moulin do 
Tronillet to breakfast. It was a delightful morning; it 
was the middle of August, and tlie approach of autumn, 
which einbollishes everything, was alfoady felt. 

The sky wa.s flccjfod with little grey* clouds; a light 
: ilvory haze veiled the brow of tho hiJls ;*two glimpses were 
visible of the Seine, sparkling in the sun. . Abel breakfasted 
in tho open air ; as ho was eating, he iookoil at the expanse 
of sky and the wide alluvial plain at his feet, covered witli 
vegetables, vines and asjiaragns, mingled with .a few fruit 

c 
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trees. It is acjmirably framed by the wooded bills wbioh 
enclose it. Count Larinski, in bis present Imniour, wa.s 
ebarmed with tins givind, yet smiling,.bindscajjc. He asked 
himself at intervals the value of an asparagus bod at the 
gates of PiU’is, and after making the calculation, turned bis 
poetic eyes towards the boatber and broom around Inin., He 
came to tlic conclusion that the hill of Sannois is finer (ban 
the llosog, and this is an opinion that one may bold, without 
being in lovo with Madonioisollo Moriaz. 

After making a good bi'oakfn..st, be slaricd again, following 
:!)(} crest of tltb bill, and tbre.ading the woods. On aji- 
proaebiug A'rmcilles, be saw in (be disfcxncc, rising above 
an oak plantation, the white walks of a pretty villa, llis 
heart beat quickly, and be said to birnsclf, by a sort of 
divination; “It must be there.” Tie made iiuiniries, and 
founV. be wa.s not mistaken. Five minutes after, Jio was 
standing before an iron gate, through wliicb a verdant lawn 
was to bo scon. At tli'e do*!!’ of the porter’s lodge sat a 
woman knitting. 

Can you.toll me where lib Moria.^J lives?” asked Count 
Larinski, 

“This is the house, sir,” wais her answ’cr; “but M. Jloriaz 
is away and will not bo back for a mvaxtb.” She added 
politely : “ If you have come-far, sir, you might bo glad of 
a short rest on the terrace. .There is a fine view from it.” 

This hospitable reception scemod to him to angur well ; 
s(!usible ,‘is ho was, he believed in prosentiments and pi'og- 
no.sties. He entered without waiting to be asked taice. 
After skirting the lawn, he found himself facing two blocks 
of building, scpai’utod by a mass of verdure. On tho right 
Wi^; 0 jow wing of some antiquity, con.seei’atcd fiom time 
iniffl^jiliDrial to M. Moriasi’s library, collections, and labnixitoiy. 

left, a new* tvvo-.stoveyed house, partly brick and 
partly stone, bijilt in good, sober taste, without oi’uameut or 
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pretension, iind flanked by a turret ovcr-giwn with ivy and 
clematis, wliieh served as a dove-cote. The bouse w-as 
no 'palaco, but it spoke of well-being, comfort, and case. 
f)n looking at it, it tempted a man to say, “ How pleasant'it 
must be tO live hdiu” This was the kiiid of remark made by 
Count Abel td himself : he was ready to.exolaira, “Bless me! 
how comfortable I shall be here !” 

The situation, tire terrace and garden, all pleased him 
greatly. The air seemed to him fresh and delicious, and tlie 
grassy slopes more verdant than any grass he had seen else¬ 
where, while the flowers in the carefully tended borders 
cxlialed a special perfume. 

llo noticed a window open on the ground-floor, and worn, 
up to it. The room which ho looked into, filled with 
exquisitely chosen knick-kn.acks, was Mademoiselle Moriay.’s 
boudoir. This little silk-draped sanctuary looked as*pufo 
find elegant as the goddess who made it her favourite abode; 
it had a chaste and virginal ftppearanco. Its Avindows were 
open to the fresh breeze and the perfume of the flowers; but 
it looked as if nqjtl^ing coarse or doAibtful could penetrate it, 
as if it might not bo enterodj y any malejolcnt or suspicious 
being with a secret stain to hide, b^ any of those travellers 
Avlio haAm tramped tho.bigli roads of life and brought away 
Homo of its mud on their shoos.’ 

Count Abel, stnmge to say, was smitten with timidity or 
embarrassment. He felt himself an intruder, turned away 
his eyes, and retired. This impression was soon dissipated, 
lie recovered all his assurance and walked round the terrace 
twice, treading the gravel with a triumphant step, and 
making it feel the full weight of his foot 

Then he sat down on a bench, in the iioneluilant attitude 
of a man quite at home. Five or sl.x jpigeons were cooing 
on the edge of the roof; he felt that they were talkiijg about 
him .and saying, “Ilcrc he is, avo were exp^tiug him.” A 
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beautiful Au;'i>rif cat* with a ,sharp muzzbi, silky bail- as 
white as snow, and a bushy' tail like a fcatlier, eini.'rgiid fi-om 
one of tlic clumps of shrubs and camo up to him. . Slio ex¬ 
amined him for a moment with an inquisitive eye, rubbed 
herself against the seat, and then lay down coquettishly at 
the intruder’s feet. He caressed her, saying, “You are 
fair and graceful like your mistress, and, like an Mtelligenf 
animal, you know that I have been with her. Shall ! toll 
you her secret 1 She is in loye with Count Abel Larinski.” 

With these words ho rose and wont out, after thanking 
the lodge-keeper, who would have been greatly astonished 
had ho comfaunicated to her the reflections in which he had 
just boon indulging. 

He walked a few paces along the high road ; tlien, finding 
n road leading to CormeillcS on Ids right, ho took it and 
soon burned aside into a path winding-beneath the trees. 
He was loth to quit a place where everything spoke so 
vividly to his heart, and, abovc^all, to his imagination. He 
sat down on the turf, in the middle of an oixk coppice; 
around him spread a flowery heath. TJii’oqgh an opening in 
the coppice, he coqld see Saint-Germain, its forest, and the 
glittering Seine, on whiqh the two bridges of Maisons-Laffitto 
cast the shadow of their arches. Through another opening 
on the loft bo caught a glimpse of the stately bastions of 
Mont-Val(5rien, and on the horizon, Paris, the Arc de I’JStoilc, 
the gilt dome of the Iiivalidcs, and the smoko of factories 
rising slowly into the air: sometimes hanging there straight 
and motionless, sometimes vanishing »iuder the sway of the 
wind. 

It was a solitary, peaceful, retired spot. . The only sound 
vvas the sMg of a lark, interrupted at intervals by the 
mp^Uf^i^^nreoch , of a peacock. Abel Lariuski felt a 
inysterious emotionfleize him, a voluptuous languor flowed 
through: his veins. He gazed on the smoko of Park and 
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hood. I’his I'uci! smiled upon In’m, aihl tho SffliiB piOIBlSS^ 
hiin all tJ|io delights of tho laud of Caunaii. 

He toned away his eyes and half closed them, and a vary 
different face appeared. It was that of a man whom ho 
knew intimately, and to whom he was closely attached. He 
buried his f^o in his hands, and remained motionless for a 
tame. In tain the lark warbled atid the peacock shrieked. 
Abel Larinski heard them no longer. He was thinking of 
Samuel Brohl, and retracing in his mind the complete history 
of this Samuel, who had never had any sccl-ots from him. 

Tliis histoiy was as sad as that of Abel L*irinski, but 
much less brilliant alid heroic. Samuel Brohl did not pj-ido 
himself on being a patriot or a paladin; he laid had no noblo 
woman with an angelic smile for his mother, and had nevet; 
thought of fighting for anything or any one. 

He was not a Polo, though born in a Polish provinco of 
tho Austrian Empire. ITis* father was a Jew of (Icrman 
origin, as indicated by bis name, which in German means a 
swamp, a bog, 01; some such plage in wliieh pooiile sink, and 
he .kept a tavcni in a wretbhed little town near tho eastern 
frontier of Galicia;—town, tavori^ and host were alike 
wretched. Though he took much pains to sell his neigh- 
hours adulterated brandy, and to w'atchfor every opportunity 
of lending them money at twenty per cent, it availed him 
little; he was chicken-hearted, and they profited by his feara 
to make him disgorge. Ilis creed consisted of three articles; 
he held that tho arts of lying ^woll, stealing well, and receiv¬ 
ing a smack on the fact withftfS p j p pearing to notice it, were 
tho arts useful above all otlrw^ ^unlan life; but of the 
three, the last was the only one'^e had a talent for practis¬ 
ing. His intentions were excellent, but his intelligence 
defective; tin's arrant knave was but ajK'ddling rascal, luid 
could be duped like a simpleton. 
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AM Larinski,.suffnrod his thoxights to transport him to 
tho tavern in. wJiioli Samuel Brolil had pirssed hii^ early 
year’s, and which lie know af. well as if ho had l^cd there 
himself. lie conhl fanoy he saw tho grimy room, smd’lling 
of garlic .and tallow, with men sitting drinking round a long 
table, .and others lying under it, the damp, reeking wallsi and 
dirty, nner on floor. He remembered a wooden panel, against 
which, in tiro heat of a.dispute, a bottle liad been thrown : 
it had left a largo wine stain, which bore sonie resemblance 
to a face. Tic also remembered the tavern-keeper, a little 
man with a dirty rod beard, and a mean expression of 
coimtenanao, a combination of impudence and. timidity. 
Ho could see him coming, going, trU’ning, and suddenly 
stopping to raise the edge of his caftan and nib iis check. 
.What hod happened? An insolvent debtor had spit in his 
flree’; he w.os wiping it with a smilp. This smile seemed to 
Oourit Abel more terrible than the largo stain whith looked 
lilc('. a face. - • 

“ Children ought to be allowed to choose their fathers,” 
bethought. “And yet this poor Samuel Brohl nan’owly 
csoixped living as ^happily and contentedly in tho paternal 
mire as a fish in water.I^bitand practice accustom .people 
by degrees to filth; there are even people who cat and 
digest it. What put it into Samuel BroM’s hc.ad to read 
.Sbakespeare ? Poets are poisoners.” 

It w’as indeed a fact that Samuel had somewhere picked 
up a volume that had fallen from a traveller’s pocket. It 
was a German translation of the “Merchant of Venice.” 
He road it withorrt understanding it*; he read it ag^^in and 
understood it at 'length. His ideas became terribly con- 
fu.sed, and ho felt as if ho should go mad. By de^ees, 
ordef^was restored to the chaos, and lighi;.^ was slowly 
dil^^d, Samuel Brohl felt as if he had had cataract on 
'X^jSyes, and it had been removed. 
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He saw things that he had never sc*en before, and fell-joy 
jningled with dread. He learned the “Merchant of Venice” 
by heart.* He slmt himself up In a gaiTct to exclaim with 
Shylock, “Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? If youjirick 
us, do we not bleed? if you'tickle us, do we not langli? if yon 
])oison us, do we not die ?. and if you wrong us, shall wo not 
revenge ?” Ho repeated too with Lorenzo: 

“ Look liow the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patincs of bright goRl •. 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholij’st 
hut iu his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ;• 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth gi-ossly close it in, we cannot hoar it.” 

Samuol rose sometimes in Jhe night to look at the heavens, 
and fancied he heard the voices of the young-eyed cherubins. 
He dreamed of a world where Portias and Jqssicas were to 
bo found, of a world whore the Jews were proud like Shylock, 
insolent like Shylock, vindiotivo like Shytock, and like Shy¬ 
lock, avenged themselves on fheJS’ enemies by eating their 
hearts. The poor fool dreamed too that there wtis in him, 
iu the head or breast of Sanrael Brohl, an immortal soul, 
iind that this sonl made hamony, but he could not hear it 
):)Ocaiiso it was closed in by such thiok, coarse mud. 

Then he felt a horror of (lalieia, of its taverns and tavern- 
keepers, and of Samuel -Brohl himself. An ohl schoolmaster, 
wlio bad a harpsichord, taught him to pUy it, and thoughi 
he was doing him a kindness by lending him books. 

One day, Samuel Brohl modestly informed his father of 
the desire th.at had come over him t(> go to the grammar- 
school at Lemberg to leam all the variims things be "wanted 
to know. It was then that he received from tlie paternal 
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Ji.iiul A liviuoiidoiis ciifl’vvliii'h iTindo hii)i see iill the sttu’o lu 
Itro.ul d.iylii'hl, OJr/Joj wuiuli Urolil Ji.id tidcou a disliKc 1i> 
lii-^bdU Saimiol r.nilil, lioeauso lie tlioiiylit ho road soinotiiing 
ill Ills tMb wliiih oinnod to say that Samuol Brohl despihod 
Ills liiditr. 

“ IV.J, ii ilow ! ” mumiurod Count Abel, ])iokSng up a stono 
mid tossing it ia his lialid. “ Fortune owed him’ some oom- 
peiisation, she tivatod him harshly to the end. He junijicd 
fioiii (ho fi-ying'-jinn into Ihc face, ho changed his servitude 
for ,i worse bondage. AYIk'u ho como forth from tho land of 
l'i''yiil,-ho ilionght ho saw tho palms, of the promised land. 
Al.is! Ik' soon regretted Egypt and Pharaoh — Wliy was not 
(lie woni 111 a Portia? Why was she neither young nor 
be.mtiful? Old faify,” added he, “how yon made him 

Could Ltirinshi fedt as if this woman, tho fairy who hud 
iii.ido Samuel llrold sutfor so mnoh, ivas there before him, 
iiiul was looking down on him, as a fairy, old or young, m.iy 
look down on a worm. On her lips there played an imperi- 
uu-> and contomjituous smile, the smile of a Czarina; sueli 
was the smile of Citclieriue 11. wdieii she was displeasod«witli 
Potemkin and said: “I have made him what Jio ia, and cau 
imm.ike him." “ It is she, it must be ahe,” tliongbt Count 
k.irin ki. “ I cramoc doubt it. I sasv her again, five weeks 
ago, in (lio Vallec-dii-Diable; she territied mo.’* 

'I'liis woman who had rescued Samuel Biolil from the laud 
of C;ypt, and shown liim an immense amount of kindness, 
w.is a llussiiin ]n-iueess. Klio had an estate in Podoli.i, luid 
f.ito doerecd that, she should one day pass through the 
wretched town whore j^otuig'Samuel was growing up imdor 
the sliadow of the tabernaclo, and halt tlioin. H6 win 
" i\( eon ; in spite of his filthy rags, she was striicfe by iiis 
f'lee. Mic was a elever woman and had no )irejudioes. “If 
h” Were w.islied," tlmiigld slie, “if lie weio serulibcd hi 
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plenty of fresh water and had now cltflhos; wlicn ho had laid 
, aside his native impurity, seen the world, and mixed with 
docent people, he would really bo a handsomo boy.” She 
drew him into conversation and found him iutelliyont;'she 
iiked intelligent people. She made him sing and a.scortained 
tliat he had p. voice; she was devoted to music. 

She quafftioried him, bo tpld her his troubles; and, wbilo 
ho was speaking, sho said to hersolf: “No, I am not de¬ 
ceived, he hitsi a future before him, and will bo a si)lciidid 
fellow in two or thine years. Throe years is not long; 
gardeners who gfgft wild stocks have often to wait longer.” 

As soon as he had finished his story, she tdld him tliat 
she was in want of a scoretaiy, that she had had several, but 
soon tired of them because they had not the qualities she 
required ; sho asked him whether ho felt that lie could fill 
ihe post. Ho only replied by pointing to liis fathcj^lio 
Was smoking his pipe on hi.s doorstep. Another minute and 
•ihe and Jeremiah Brohl were closeted together. 

Slie offered at once to buy his son, and his hands sank to 
his side with sistonishment, and then he felt fiattei-ed and 
delisted. First he declared that his s#n was not for sale, 
and then insmiiated that if ever he«old him, it would bo at 
a high price; ho talked of him as a rare commodity, a choice 
andynluable article. He set a ridiculous price ou liim; she 
]irotc.sted, hC maintained tliat he could malco no reduction, 
he had his tariff and,never lowered'his prices. There w.as a 
long discussion, and she was about to break off the negotia¬ 
tion, When ho ^reduced his demands, and they at length 
caihelp an agreement;' She sent for Samubl and said to 
him : “ You, are mine, my lad,’I haili paid down the money 
for you. You ratify tho bargain, don’t you 1 ” 

He was stupified by learning that bo had a commercial 
value, Se bad never thought of sucli a iSiing,. IIo kmged to 
know how mucli he was worth, but tho princess kept her 
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OW'D counsel, wisiiing'liiin (o lieliuvc tliat lio liiel cost licr 
a fortune. Upon reflection, he made his condition-s; ho 
wanted to ho his own master for three yearn, that he 
mihht study and satisfy his craving for Jtnawledge on mmiy 
subjects. ./■■> U'., 

Sho readily consentotl, it suited her purpose; the fruit 
would tide© quite three years to ri;^n and become worthy to 
bo scn’cd at a princely tableJ She gave him directions and 
counscLs, all of which boro the gtamp erf a superior, mind ; 
slic understood the world, iwlifcies, and phj'siplogy, in short, 
everything that can be learnt, and everything t^t: ought 
not to be leteit. And so Samuel Brohl went with a well 
sloekod purse to the University of Prague, w’hich he soon 
quitted for Heidejberg, going .thenco to Bonn, Berlin, and 
i’uris. lie was a restless spirit, not kno^wing exactly what 
lie wanted; but wherever he went, he cultivated qna\"ers, 
shai-ps, and flats; it was part of the contract. 

'fho princess herself was a great traveller; two or throe 
times a year she came to see Samuel Brohl. She questioned 
and cxairiinod- him, feeling him, as peojilc feel a peach to 
ascertain how soon k', will be ripe. Sariuxcl was very happy ; 
he wiis free, he enjoyed Jife and did as he liked. There was 
but one flaw in his happiness; when ho looked at himself in 
the plnss, ho sometimes said: “This is the face of a man who 
lias sold himself, and the woman who has bought liini is 
neither young nor handsome.” 

lie repeatedly formed the project of Icaming some trade 
that might enable him to repay his debt and put an-end to 
the bargain. But be never cairiod it out; Ee was both very 
idle and very ambitious: Ho tvanted to find a royal road, lie 
had ;UlioiTor of begimiings and apprenticeships. His early 
'cdq^tion had been so much neglected that lurtvould have 
had to \vrk hard to wnakc up for lost time. 

.Some one lias said ; “I mistrust people wdio have not 
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))cgmi by drawing noses.” Sanniol had never drawn noses, 
and this was evident when he painted his frescoes. And 
tlicn, though his mteliigence wSg keen and he iiad a marvel¬ 
lous faonlty, for enjfcering into the thoughts of others. Ins njind 
was limited#, bkhad rfeither original ideas nor sWan^h of 
character. ,'106 possessed.a collection of somi-talhnts; oven 
in mu8i», '1^ was unahle to invent, and when he attempted 
to compose, his inspii’ations were hut reminiscences. 

He did himself justice; he felt that it was in vain to strive. 
Ills semi-talents would never give him a first place, and a 
Bccblid he disdained, llis grand defect was a want of tluit 
will,- which is the making of a man.' He was tempted to 
spring from his horse which was carrying him forward against 
his will ; ho saw that bis feet were caught and held fast by 
the stirrups, ho had not the strength to free himself and 
mained in the saddle. As he could not be a great man, ho 
ahrtndoned himself to his destiny, which condemned h.im Id 
bo merely a rogue. On the reckoning day he declared liim- 
self solvent, and the princess took possession of her bargain. 

“ Yes, poets are poisoners,” thought Couht Abel Lariiiski. 
“If Samuel Brohl had noycr read the.‘Merchant of Venice,’ 
nor ‘Egmont, a tragedy, in five acts,* nor Schiller’s ‘Ballads,’ 
lie might have resigned himself to his new position; he would 
bav^ soop its good side, ho would have, eaten and drank his 
shame easily, without being disturbed; but he had read the 
poets, he felt disgust and nausea, his stomach rose. Ho 
longed to escape, and the princess suspected ik She kept 
him in hm sigh^ she kept him short of money, oj^y paying 
hirii CiSwn .by crown the quarterly instaVneuts of his scanty 
allowance; tfie said to herself: ‘ SO long as ho has nothing, 
ho cannot escape.’ 

'" But she was mistaken, hcoontriyed to escape, audwnsso 
afi-aid of being recaptured, that, for some time, he hid him¬ 
self like, a criminal fi-om the police. . He was constantly 
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fancying that the woman was at his heels. It was then for 
the first time that ho made acquaintance with hunger, for in 
the land of Egypt there had been food. He lived Oit his 
wits and cursed the poets. 

“Ono day ho learned that his father was; dead, and 
liastened to secure lus iuhoritauce. Ho did not kiiow that old 
Joroiniah Brohl hiuibocn in his dotage for the last two years, 
and that his debtors had mocked him by devouring his sub¬ 
stance. Ho came in for a fine property truly, two or three 
ernzy chairs, fourajrackod walls that could scarcely’ stand up¬ 
right, and some jewels coucealod in a secret hiding place which 
he knew of. Old Jeremiah not having boon able to disjwso of 
those at the jorico he asked, had preferred keeping tliem to 
Sidling them at a reduction. He had his principles, which 
wiiK-fjrtunatc for Samuel, wdio fouud these jewels very use¬ 
ful. He disposed of a necklace, and went to Bucharest^ 
wdicre some ono had assured hjm there was a fortune to be 
made. 

“ There he gave music lessons j this stupid occupation was 
very uncongenial to him, he disliked the dependence and 
regular houJU lliif malo pupils w’oariod him to death, he 
woidd have liked to wiping tlicir necks; his female pujiils 
treated him like a dog, tlroy never thought of his being hand¬ 
some, because they suspected him of being a Jew. What 
was he to do in Bucharest, a city where all the Genuans are 
Jews, and Jews are not men! Although he was eariiing a 
little money, melanohely preyed upon him, and at lenglh one 
day he seriously thought of committing suicide.” 

Count Abel Lai'iqski stooped and plucked a sprig^oMeathor, 

. he tickled his lips with "it smd began to laugh Striking 

his brdast, he said half aloud: “ Thank l^ven, Samuel 
Brohl is not dead, for hero ho is.” 

It was true, Samdcl Brohl w;is not dead, and had taken 
much more kindly to life since he had met Idademoisclle 
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Antoinette Moriaz in the Catliedi-a;! at-Ghuf. It was Samuel 
Brobl who hod come to Cormoilles, and was sitting at that 
moment in the midst of an oak coppice. Possibly the lark, 
which' ho had hearf singing a quarter of an hour before, h.ad 
recognised him, for she had ceased lier song. The peacock 
went on sefeaming, and his doleftil cry sounded like a warn¬ 
ing. Yes, the man sitting on the lieathor and engaged in 
tolling himself his own story was Samuel Brohl; the proof of 
this is tlrat he had. laughed, and that Samuel Brohl somotiim's 
laughed, whereas Count Abel Larinski never laughed, and 
what is more, had not been rdivo for the hist four years: tlic 
latter reason is perhaps the better one. 

The man who, with or without his leave, wo shall hencc- 
forfh call Samuel Brohl, reproaohod himself with his fit of 
gaiety as ho would have i-cproaclied himself with a false note 
that miglit have escaped him in performing one of 
sonatas. lie resumed his gi-avc and dignified air to greet a 
pliantom which had suddenly risen before him. It was the 
same that ho bad addre.ssed one evening at the Steiubock 
Hotel, when he treated him as a crazy fellow, a visionary, fmd 
even a fool; but this time he gave him a more indulgent and 
gjwiious reception. Ho did not wijh to speak to him h.arshly, 
he ‘felt kindly disposed towards him, he was under great 
obli,gations to him, and Samuel Brohl was not ungrateful. 

“All, yes, my poor friend, hero I am,” said ho, addressing 
him in the mute language understood by jdiantoms. “ I 
have assumed your id.aco and almost your appearance, I play 
yoiir part in this Vanity Fair, and though your noble corpse 
has bcetv,lyin^six feet below ground for the last four ycar-s, 
yet, thanks to me, you are still pliva. I always felt the 
sincorest admiration for you; I looked on you as a pheno¬ 
menon, a prodigy. You wore courage, devotion, and gener¬ 
osity itself; you thought more of honour than all the gold 
mines of California, you hated every moan tlfought, and 
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every questionable acllion j yom- mother, had reared you in 
ovovy sabliino folly^ you were a true kuight, a gcnuino Pole, 
the last Dou Quixote iu this age of sceptics, plimderers jand 
iutcrlopcrs. 

“Jllossiugs ou the fate which brought us .together h .You 
wore living a retired, solitary, obscure, life in',a miserable 
hovel in one of the suburbs of Bucharest. Such,is the ..way 
of the world; you, who had nothing to conceal from men or 
Clod, and deserved a crown, were in hiding. Alas ! the 
llnssian government had the bad taste to fail to appreciate 
your exploits, and'you were afraid of its roclaimmg you, and 
your being delivered up. From our first .meeting, you took 
a fancy to mo, and honoured me with your friendship; I 
spoke Polish, and you were fond of music. I became your 
intimate friend, your one companion, your, confidant You 
wfti^JAlow that to me you owed, the last happy moments of 
your brief existence. I w.as soon acquainted with your birth, 
your youth, your enterjirises amT misfortunes. You initiated 
mo also into the .grand invention you had just perfected, and 
c.xplained to me in detail the mechanism of your Celebrated 
rifle. I was iutcHigent, 1 understood, or thought I , under¬ 
stood it. This rillc, said, you, woidd make my fortune sojne 
day, for you hiwj given up all hopes for yourself; you had a 
heart complaint, and know yourself doomed to an early 
death. My imagination 'caught fii-e. At my request, you 
made up yoiir mind to start with me for Yieuna. This ex¬ 
pedition waste'bo fat^ to you, but I swear that; I never 
suspected ifc” 

Siuntiel folded .hi,s hands over'his knees, and continued ; 

“ May my tongue cle'avcdo the roof df my mouth, may my 
lilod^ curdle "in my yqins, may the nmrrow of my humiliated 
liiijip be dried up, if over T forgot the gratitude t owe yon, 
J^el L'ariuski, add the wretched little town in which, ‘ 
;«^cnt the firet night of our joinaiey! You were choking, 
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and had only time to awake me and Ciill Tne. I came to 
your side ; with your dying voico you gave me your last in¬ 
structions. You j)ut into my hands tlio last thousand florins 
you had loft, which wore as aocoptablo to inc as an oranlje 
would haA'o been to the shipwrockod crew of tlio Medusa; 
then, pointing to a tnink containing your family relics, your 
letters, diary, and papers, you said: ‘Destroy all tho.se, 
Poland is dead, and let no one remember that I have over 
lived.’ And then you breathed your last. Well, I diso¬ 
beyed you, I confess. I kept your mothef’s portrait, ymnr 
papers, and everything, and when I gave notice of your 
death to tho authorities, I made them believe thdt the dead 
man was Samuel Brohl, and that Count I,arinski was still 
living. 

“ Do you blame me 1 the temptation was too great. 
Samuel Brohl’s antecedents were irritating, ho was of mean 
birth and had been sold; there was a stain on his past his¬ 
tory which he could not remove, and, having been so 
unlucky as to road the poets, be .sometimes desjjiscd himsell'. 
It was high time to bury him, and 1 was delighted to know 
him dead and to feel myself alive. 

“ As soon as I had succeeded in i)fr.suadiug myself that I 
was really Count Abel Larinski, I wsvs as happy as a child 
who has just been decked out by i^ pai’cnts, apd sees itself 
walking in its new clothes. With yoiu name, I acquired a 
noble history j I revelled in the past, I explored its every 
nook and corner with all the curiosity ^nd pleasure of a poor 
devil going round the pai'k ho has just inherited. Yon 
bequeathed me your parents, your adventures, your exploits. 
When you fought for your country. If was there ; when you 
were wounded near Dubno, it was my flesh that was pierced 
by the balk 

‘Have jmu anything to complain of? Is not all •common 
property between fi’iends ? T loft my own skin and entered 
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yoiirs j it fits inej and? I incau to keep it. I roseniblo you 
perfectly by this time; I assure you that if we could be seen 
together, it would bo bard to’ distinguish’ OBe:ileni. 1 ih 0 ,^ 
r iiave acquired your habits, your mnnheni, your laifguagc, 
your way of carrying your head, your melsmchciy gaiety, 
your pridei'-your sentimepts, everything, do’i^u_;td" the colour 
of your hair, and your handwriting. I am. beboine Abel 
Tjaiinski; I mistake, I am more of a rdle,.raore’(^,:a^an 
than yourself.” ; . ; 

At this moment, Samuel Brobl’s face wore a .strange %.'c- 
]ircssion, his gaze was almost fixed. He had ceased to 
belong to tins world, ho was communing with a spirit; but 
he wixs not awed or solemn, like ITaihlot conversing with his 
father’s ghost. He treated the ghost of the true Abel 
bfirinski with familiarity, just as you would treat a p-artner 
wxuSujg with you in the same firm, to whom you must show 
your balance-sheet. 

“Tt may well be-said, my dedr Abel,” he continued, “that 
the principle of iissociation works W'ondors; mau. is so power¬ 
less filone ! But, of all partnerships, tliat w'hich we two 
liave formed is the ,'iiost useful and convenient. A Jiving 
and a dead man can render each other great services, and 
can have no differences. You ought to bo content, you play 
i.lie principal part and simi for the firm. Wq will hot men¬ 
tion yoiir rifle again ; it wOs a bad speoulation wdiieb I have 
had some difficulty in overlooking. It was your imaginative 
brain that led ua so far astray; but, thank heaven, wq me bn 
the right track now. ; , 

“ h’ive weeks since, we met a woman, and such a womrin ! 
Shc,^ soft brown byesj from which her glances gush like 
fi^^i sparkling water. Wortluly to sing-»her gisiooB, - we 
must boiTow the words of the Caatielca. ‘Her Bps drop aff 
tlic honey-comb, lier„ Stature is like a palm^ree, apd ttie 
smelt of her garments is like the smell of Lebanon. There 
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is no spot in her; slie is a giu'den .euol^sod, a fountain 
sealed.’ Slio will cry one day like the Shulamito; ‘Let my 
beloy^ eome iijajOrMa gardcui, afti^ oal his pleasaut fniits.’ 

“ Siitj ’ Is- OBffl, dear -Tjariu.-iki, my doax' partner; she hixs 
siirrenden^iiaiid yon, and I both share the honanr of the 
victory. I showed her my face and she did not object to it^ 
and I told her your story, as you woiildhave told it yourself, 
with delicacy and .simplicity, without any additions or 
omis,sions. ..Her heart yyas toncliod and she gave it away, 
Yoh shall marry her, she shall boar your namo; but yui 
,shall- be married by proxy, aud 1 will ibpresent you, I 
promise always to ri^ard myself m your reprejcutati' c, or 
rethcr, the proptgty shall be yburs, and I will have the cu- 
joyniout of it. Never fear- lest I should forget what I owe 
you and the modesty befitting my position.” 

With these words, he waved his hand, as if to disinis : •‘Jio 
phautoia ho had evoked, and it fled (piivcring with grief, 
shame, and indignation. The peacock gave a fresh soi-eam, 
a_ doleful shrink. “Stupid creature 1 ” thonglit Sfrinuel 
JSrohl, with a .shudder. 

He looked at his watch, and s.aw thiit the time had g.mo 
oil; : some of it had been lost in taiyng to ghosts. Ho ro.-^e 
at dnoe, and walked on torvards Oormeilles,- thenco to ro.ach, 
by an open road, the banks of the Seine and Sai-trouvillc, 
the spire of whose belfry ho cou]d5feoc. 

When he had descended the ridge, he looked back and 
saw on. the ibp of ,;!^ hill, in a gap loft by the tortuous 
branches of two pl^e4r-oos, a white wall .shining amidst the 
gi'eefiery, and a httla'I^ye it the, .pointed roof ®f the dove¬ 
cote ill which Modem^elle Moriaa’s p^goons wero roosting, 
ilo threw an ardent kiss into' &e air ; the kiss .was moant 
for'both pigeons and dowe-cote^ the house as well as the 
vyomaii, the Woman as well as the hpiige. 

For the: first time in his life, Siimuol Brohl was in love ; 
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but Samiiel Brotls do not love after the same fashion as 
Abel Larinskis. When they adore a wooisaii, beautiful as the 
picture .may be, they like the frame, provided itr be rich 
enough, quite as much as Uie portrait,'and thfflr .dPfJpct is 
to possess their mistress Avith all her surrotindings and 
belongiiif's. 


CHAPTER V. 

Madame deCjOROy was a woman of about fifty, wuth some 
remains of beauty. She had been a widow for many a year 
and had never thought of marrying again. Though she liad 
b^jon happy in her manied life, she considered liberty the 
first of blessings, and made an irreproachable use of hors. 
Slie had a good head, knew more about figures than finery, 
and administered her own fortune, which Avas no trifle. 
Liking to employ her time aa'cII, she managed to spare some 
to devote to the afl'airs of others. She had a vocation for the 
]>rofossion of consulting counsel. Her advice was gonorallj' 
sensible and judicious, und her friends eould not do bettor 
than follow it; her clients merely complained that she Avas 
inexorable, that she issued her decrees without much con¬ 
sideration for those concerhod, and permitted no appeal from 
them. She was kind and charitable, but not very suscept¬ 
ible, and showed little tenderness for her ncigbours’ delusions. 

A German poet, in distributing his wishes for tlie now 
year, Avisheetthe rich a little feeling, the poor a piece of bread, 
AA'omcn lovely dresses, men a little patience, fools a little 
sense, and s^iblq people a little poetry. Madame de Lorcy 
had some ^Big, lovely dresses, and plenty of aonsoj but 
Lor sense i^^Pd a touph of poetry, and the poets Avhom she 
counsellfxl JKdod a great dcid of patience to boar her to the 
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cml Those who cltiml to uogloct her advice and make 
themselves happy in their owls way incun’ed her displeasure 
for ever i she toaiptained sloutlyt that their protended bliss 
was ^ a that they liad til'd a weight round their 

nooks, tho bottom of i^cir hearts, without showing it, 

Uiey v<i\Q repenting heartily, and she added: “ It is not 
my fault, I told you so, but—^j’ou would not believe me.” * 
Madame de Leroy felt an almost maternal afioetiou for her 
nephew, M. Camille Laugis; when ho confided to her his 
attachment, she promised that lie should marry Mademoisollc 
Antoinette Moriaz. He was ooiiainly rather young; Imt 
she had decided that his ago was a trifling matter, aud that 
iu everything else the two wore perfectly matchoil. Jl. 
Liingis had hesitated some time before making his proposal; 
ho said to Madame de Lorcy : “ If she refuses me, I shall 
uot be able to soo ber again, and so long as I can see In. i“t 
am but half wrotchod.” 

It was Maduino do Lorcy Who had tlirust his sword into 
liis hand aud foicod him to open the campaign iu which 
sho was to act as liis second. The campaign had been uu- 
suoccsbfuL Gi oatly rutiled by Mademoitj^'lle Moriaz’s refusal, 
after \ airily bauteniig, atta< king, #nd entreating her, sIk- 
was on the point of quarrelling with her. To appease her, 
tho scutoueo was declared not to bo final, or at least the con¬ 
demned man was allowed to lodge an appeal. M. lijiiigis 
]>.ul gone to Hungary and had now returned. Antoinette 
had refuBod two suitors iu tho infbrval, which made Madame 
do Lorcy augur favomably for her project. Thus sho felt 
thwarted aud irritated on receiving tho following letter from* 
M. Moriaz 

^ “ Dear Madame,—Yon will bo delighted to hear how well 
t am. My cheeky are plump, and my complexion rosy, I 
have the legs of a chamois and the ^.ppetito of un ogre. 
Should you over bo iioublod with aiieomia, which heaitn for- 
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l»id, go to St. Moritz tivml you will havo wondcrn to rciiort 
After tlw« doj-s, you wUl think of uothiujj; but ratiujj;; tk,ii 
is» the goutsral occupation hero. 1 no longer cut, ] dovour ; 
umnor Imnlly ever comes without my asking for mofe. I 
am a terror to my ncighboiira, they jvatuli every movemonf 
of my knif*! witli anxiety; they seem to bo asldug : ‘ Are uo 
bufel Will bi.s second help suffice him?’ Xu short, dear 
madame, all goes well, and 1 am ba]>j)y, very hai>i)y, and 
yet I am not. You will ask mo why; how shall I answer? 

“St. Moritz is a place, whore people find what they seek, 
but BomeUmes also what they do not sock. I am not speak¬ 
ing of bean, T have soon none, and if f did moot one, I feel 
as if 1 hud strength enough to stnuigle it. Besides, bears 
are quiet creatures who don’t relate their histoiy, and the 
only creatixrc,s I dread ai’O those who tell theirs'without our 
‘H'lug allowed to strangle them. I say no move ; have 1 made 
myself understood ? You are so intelligent ! 

“ By the way, Autoiuotto is ■.ending you a pencil or watei-- 
eolour sketch, 1 know not which, by the hands of Count Abel 
liUrinski. Uo is a Pole, as you may be sure, you will dis¬ 
cover that at’once. „ I am much indebted to him; ho was 
go(Kl enough to rescue me from a break nock place in wbieli 
I liad been so foolish as to imprison myself. If I havo stdl 
a 2 >aiT of legs to nm on and a pair of hands to write with, 1 
owe them to him. 1 commend him to your kindness, and 
l)eg yon will make him tell you his story. Ho is ready to 
tell it, not evciy day, ccrtdinly; but if you touch the right 
Biiring, off he goes and nothing can stoji him. 

“Seriously, M. Lavinski is no common man, and you will 
be plejted to make Ids acquaintance. I have dis 90 vcred that 
lia 'USP somewhat straitened circumstances. lie is the sou 
of^Pfxilo whoso estates have been confiscated., His father 
wtf a sort of madiuivi, who sot his heai-t on cutting through 
tafe isthmus of Punnma and found himself with nothing to 
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cut. lie himself -was making money at 6an .Francisco; but 
in 1863 ho left everything to go and fight against tlio 
llussians. This exalted patriot has since pursued the profes¬ 
sion of an inventor -without success, and is now in search 
of sonie means of earning his living. 

“Don’t think that he is going to ask^for anything, ho is 
an hidalgo, and drapes himself as proudly in his poverty as 
ii Castilian in his cloak. I am interested in him, I wish to 
Jielp him and give him a lift; but I wisli first to make sure 
tliat he is really worthy of my sympathy. Study him closely; 
sift him well. I have more confidence in your eyes than my 
own, I think you a mistress in the art of discrimination. 

“Antoinette desires to be most affectionately remembered 
to you. She is delighted with St. Moritz, she seems to-have 
found something in it to charm her. For my part, pleased, 
as I am to liave regained my appetite, sleep, and everything 
else, I regret tliat wo came here; reconcile these statements 
of mine. Send me word as soon as you can what you think 
of my Polo; but oblige mo by not condemning him till you 
have heard him. Don’t make up your mind beforehand, I 
entreat; an export is bound to bo on,his guard against 
prejudices and to weigh his judgmenis as well as his words.” 

Madame de Lorcy answered as follows, by return of post: 

“Yorr are a child, my dear professor, and your artifices 
transparent; I understand you only too well. Has she 
earned her madness to this pitch ? I thought it was in her ; 
but she has astonished me and gone further than I expected. 
You may tell her so from me, or rather do not tell her; I 
am only s^mking to you, for J am too* angry with her to 
attempt to bring her to reason. I will see your Pole, I shall 
await him without flinching; but in reality I have seen, 
him already; I kno-fr him, know him by heart; hg is somo 
impostor, you may bo sure. I shall examine him without 
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ini'jiidicc, with tho fJtridoht inip.irtiiiUty. It ib kiaJ of 
to remind me that an expert ouglit to suRpoiitl jndgiHciit. 
I shall bring niy little polrcc force into the field, and you 
i-hall faooti lo.iru wliat I think'of your atlTcnturor. Yes, in. 
deed T i)ity yon, ])oor man 1 But after all, it is your own 
doing; is it ray faulji if you did not know how to proceed ? 
(hid bless you!” 

At the very hour when Samuel Brohl, silting on tlic 
lioiUhcr in the midst of an oak coppice, was conversing wilh 
jihantoms, Madarao do Loroy^, alone in her drawing-room, 
was oecnpied in working tapestry and pursuing her thoughts, 
which revolved in a circle like circus horses. She had hceu 
e’S 2 )cctiiig Oonut Lariuski’s call for several days, she w.is 
surprised at his showing so little eagerness, and suspected 
Uuu of being afiiaid of her, a su.stiioiiai which idcascd her. 
Again aud again she thought that she heard a luan's step in 
the ante-chamber, and gave ss nervous start, making her 
]jink cap ribbons flutter on her shonldore. 

Suddenly, as with he.Ml bent down she was counting her 
stilches, st)ino one who had just entered witliout her seeing 
him took her hand,\is8cd it allectionately, and then, flinging 
his hat on a table, tlracw himself into a chair, where ho re¬ 
mained motionless with outstretohed legs and eyes fixed on 
(lie ground. 

“ What, is it you, Camille?” exclaimed Madame do Tjorcy. 

“ Vour arrival is very opportune. Well ? ” 

“Well? Well, indeed, madamo,” replied M, Laaigis, “you 
see before you the most misomhlc of men. Why is your 
jioud dry ? 1 should have thrown myself in head foremost.” 

Madamo de Loroy laid down her emhroidciy; then folding 
her aiaUfe -“navo you come from the Engudii^e?/’ sho 
resuiMp 

“ ^’utd that 1 had never gone there ! It is a coilwtry 
whejji iioisou is sold, and 1 have drituk of-it” 
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“ Never mind metaphors. You saw her? , What did yon 
say to her ? ” 

“ Nothing, madame, nothing of what w'as in my heart. 1 
made her believe that I had reflected and changed my mind, 
tliat my f(X)lish passion for her was thoi-oughly cured, and 
that I was simply paying her a friendly or casual vLsit. Yes, 
niiidarne, I spent half a day in her company, and during ihe 
whole time I never once betrayed myself, but persuaded Icr 
that my mask was my face. Now toll me if you ever read a 
moi'o heroic trait in Plutarch’s Lives 1 ” 

“ And what did she say to you 1”. ” 

“She w'as so enchanted and delighted at the.change in 
mo, that she longed to embrace mo.” 

“ She shall pay for it. And did you sec /tm ? ” 

“I had a glimpse, looking up at him, as became the 
liumility of my condition. This glorious and favouK-fP" 
mortal was jtcrched on the to]) of a coach.” 

“ Is he really very attractive? ” 

“It seems that hi.s eyes have unfiithomable depths, .and ho 
be.am his ex])loits writleu on liia forehead. IVlio am I that 
1 should compete with him? You will oyn, madame, that I 
have the face of a school-boy. And,yot, if I chose to boast 
—You may imagine that the road I undertook to make in 
Transylvania w'as not an easy one to construct. Wo cut it 
through the solid rock, working in the air, suspended by 
ropes. The perilous task disheartened our workmen, some 
left me; to encourage the others, I had myself similarly 
fastened and plied the pickaxe with them. One day, when a 
mine was fired, a stone splinter struck one of niy men’s ropes 
with such "violence that it cut it in two ’as clean as a razor. 
'I’he man fell, and I thought him lost. By a miracle, his 
clothes caught in some bushes to which he managed to cling. 

I w'as the one to go to his rescue; and I can assime you that 
in saving him I proved the strength of my muscles, and was 
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twenty times in danger of breaking my neck. My workiner. 
had mlstriistM my youth, but freur that day h'rwfmi, 1 can 
tell you, they respected mo.” 

_ “ Did you relate this incident to Antoinette ?” 

“Where, may I ask, would have been the use? Wonvi! 
are not SatiSfeed with yoiu' being a great man unless vo.o 
look it,.” And Canfillo Langis, cleneluug hi.s ijsb, ctmtinm d , 
“ I’ray, niiidame, can you tell, me where E pDliah Ik :o!, 
Polish moustache, and Polish smile are to lie bought? Pk o: c 
toll me where auch vvare,s are on sale, and at what price? T 
am ready to pa/whatever they iwk—Oh, what a set worn, n 
•are 1 plag'ufs take them!” 

“Aunts included?” asked Mudame do Lorev, gi-£U'cly. 

He grew calmer, and replied : “No, uiadamo, yon arc an 
extraordinary wumarg there are no two liko\yin!, .'itid 1 
-.leinember you every day in my prayers. You are my ('iily 
refuge, my consoler and oonnscllor. Don’t withhold ymiv 
precious advice. What shall i do ?” 

Madame de Leroy looked up at the ceiling for a momcnl, 
•and then said: “Transfer your affections, dear nci'how; leave 
this mad girl to her fate and her Polo.” 

11.0 sprang to his fj^et, exclaiming: “Yon ask mo to do 
what is impossible. I am no longer my own mtestor, sbo lias 
gained possession of mo and holds me fast. Transfer my 
afleotions? How can you imagine such a thing? 1 hate her, 

T curse her, but 1 adore her.” 

“ You ought to he as much on your guard against hyper¬ 
bole as metajilibr,” she replied, “ they are hollow Komids. 
M’licii peoi^le make up their mind to cease loving, tlioy do it.” 

“That is whoa they have hearts to spare. I never 
had hnt one, and it is given away. Then you refuse to ad- 
'vise '■ 

“^|Kt advice oaii I give you tintil I have seen M./ Larin ski 
and m Ion the hero’s measure'?” 
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“ Wliat! are you expecting to see liiiu i” 

“ I look lor a call from liim, iuid am complauiiug of 'being 
lo'jit in suspense.” 

“ Will yon really roecivo tliis man?” 

“ f have been asked to examiiio him.” 

“ TJion I am lost, since you tliiidc it nccessniy to bear him 
b(‘l'iire condemning him. Our most saerod duty is to be 
I'osolutely iinjust to onr friends' enemies.” 

“ Never fear, I .shall have no pity for liim.” 

Do as you like, 1 have a fdaii of iny own.” 

“ Wiiat is that T 

“ I vvill try to i)iok a (juiutoI about some trifle with this 
piiachrr, and [ will blow his biniiis out.” 

“ W'liat a hapjiy idea, juy dear Camille ! You will make a 
great deal of progreSiS now, hy killing him, won’t you ? Do 
you trust jiio? 1 Inivc done very much for you already'.- 
The AIAk; 'Miollens, as you are aware, knows a good deal 
111 lout I’olish t'-viles, I have asRed liim i.o make inquiries, ami 1 
have writicn also to Vienna for iuformation. Antoinette is 
as mad as a Aiareh bare, T agree, ; but on point,s of honour 
■ be is as daiul.y as an ermine could he about the whitenos.s of 
its fur, and if tbevo were the slightest stain on M. Larin,ski’s 
past hi,story, no higger tliau a ton soms piece, slio would soon 
forget liim altogether. Leave it all to mo, he pradeut and 
don’t blow out uiq; one's brains. Wliat would become of ns 
if the only way of ridding ourselves of'objectionable peoiilo 
Were hy killing thorn f’ 

As ‘she wa.s uttering those words, a servant entered, 
hriiiging a card on a silver waiter. She took it and 
cried : “ Speak of the devil-here is the very man !” 

She begged M. Langis to withdraw; ho asked leave lo 
stay, promising to behave in the most oxonplaiy mamn i. 
Site was trying- to persuade him to ^o, when Count Abe) 
Lai'iiiski entered. 
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Sanuiel Brolil hijcl scarcely advanced flirco steps into 
Madame do Lorey’s drawing-room, when ho guessed why M. 
Moriaz had begged him to come, and what was the object 
' of tlio commission with which he had been entrusted. 
Thongii the I'oom fronted south, he felt it strike cold, even 
in the middl(?of August., He fancied ho felt an icy wind, .a 
chilling draught, go'through him and make him shiver. Ho 
had no need to observe Madame de Lorcy closely, to convince 
himself that -ho stood before his judge, and that the judge 
was not predisposed in his favour, and as soon as his eye met 
that of M. Camille Langis, something warned him that this 
young man, was his enemy. Samuel ilrohl had the gift of 
perception. 

Ho delivered his message, gave Madame do Lorcy the 
little parcel containing Mademoiselle Moriaz’s skelcli, and 
ji.\prcsscd his regret at having been too much engaged to come 
sooner. Madame de Lorcy thanked him rather curtly for his 
courtesy, and asked for news of her god-dangditcr. Ho did 
not enlarge on this topic. 

“ The valley of St. Moritz is a dull ])laec,” said she. 

“ Say rather, madamo, a dull jilaec with many attractions 
for those who like i^.” 

p 

“It seems Mademoiselle Moiiaz is wearied to death there.” 

“Do you think she ever suffers from ennui anywhere V’ 

“To be sm'o she does, but she relies on her imagination 
for amusement. She has a wonderful gift for cutcrtmniug 
herself, and varying her plca.sures. Her imagination is 
fickle, it soon tires of its hobby, aud finds some other to ride.” 

“An invaluable resource,” he remarked, curtly. “But 1 
assure you that yommalign the Engadine. 'The trees there 
are not so well gyown as those in your grounds; but the firs 
and have a beauty of their own.” 

you went to this hole for'the sake of your 
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“Yes, and no, infitlaine. I am not Jll'; Init my doct(>r 
maintained that I should ho slill hottoi' if I breathed the air 
of tlio Alps' for three weeks. I have been laying in a stock 
of health for future needs.” 

“ M. Larinsld ascended the Mbrtoratsch,” pnt in Camille, 
wlio, seated pn an ottoman, ■with his arms rf.sting on hjs 
knees, kept a’ harsh hostile gaze- fixed* on Samuel Bfohl. 
“That is an’Exploit only practicable to people in good 
health.”, ; 

“It is no exploit,” remarked Samuel, “Only a,work of 
p.itienoe, easy to any one not subject to dizztness.” 

. “ You are too modest,” continued the young msyi, “ JIad 
I done as much, T should blow my trumpet” 

“Have you tried the'ascent?” asked Samuel 

“Never, I don’t care about having exploits to narrate,” 
replied Camille in an almost insulting tone. 

Madame de Lorcy hastened to interpose, saying: “Is ihi.s 
the first time you have been is Paris, count?" 

“Yes, madamc,” answered Samuel, retiring more and more 
into his shell. 

“And'do you like Paris as well as an Alpine cedar?" 

“Much better, madamc.” 

“ Have you any friends there ? ” . 

.“Node, and to say the truth, I care little about making 
any-” 

“How is that?” 

“ Sbal.l I toll you why ? t don’t like breaking through 
ice, and, Poles complain of Parisian coldne^ being the mo.st 
icy im#ie world,” 

V That, easilf c^laiued,"- exclaimed *(31011110. “’Paris, 
the true Paris, is a little dty with a population of a hundred 
thou@ 3 i!^i this little , city is oontihually iavad<^ by 
foreigners,'wh& conie in search of ploasuije or fortunei'• Paris 
has Dhturally to act on tlio dofehsivo.” 
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“ The Piirisinuf! jiriilo themsclvo.s on tiicir Mmtcni'.sx,” re¬ 
marked Samuel. “ It Ik easy enough to distiiiguisli lui honest, 
man from aii adventurer.” 

- “ I bog your pardon,” rejoined M. Langis, '* it requires e 
great deal of practice. The cleverest people are often de¬ 
ceived.” ■ '.'.Wa;-;' : 

Samuel Brohl rdse as if to, tafee-lpayei Made^ do tdrfcy 
prevailed on him to resume hig seat t,. SHe' felt t^t„sho was 
not taking the right corirse to fnlfii her mission as cross- 
examining counsel, and to gain the defendant’s confldenco. 
Fearing lest Camille, notwithstanding his promise, might 
spoil all hy some deliberate insult, she found a pretext for 
dismissing him, and begged him to go and examine a pair of 
horses which she had recently purchased. 

As soon a.s he had loft the room, she changed her tone, and 
became gracious; she set to work to remove the unpleasant 
impression made by his first reception, and Count Abel, 
feeling the atmosphere thaw, was sot at ease. Withoxit 
seeming to submit him to a cross-examination, sho put a 
great many; questions, to which he rc.adily replied. kSoiuo 
visitors dropped in; it was an horn- before he took his leave, 
after promising fedamo do Lorcy to dine with her tijo 
following day. 

She did not wait till tlieii before writing to M. Morias. 
Her letter ran thus: ■ ■ 

“August 16th, 1875. 

“ My dear. Friend,—You recommend me to be impaikial. 
Why should I not be? 1 had indeed dreamed of a certain 
marriage; but one of the parties would not listen to my 
suggestions, and the otlier has cried off, so there is, an end 
of my project, and CamOle has enjoined me never to mention 
^i|||n. You see that I have no longer any interest in the 
or rather none but that which I foci in Anfcfinottc, 
happiness is as, deal- to me as to you. By the way, 



don't show her ] ly letters ] rcail ‘V.'... -* 

think dcsinihlo, [ leave this tO your JiscretiOH. 



“ Jjct me begin by giving yon jny ideas. People reproaoh 
me for being prpjiKlicod ; it is’a dreadful calumny. I am 
going to tdll you my creed, and you shall judge; I quarrel 
with our Frendr customs in more than one point; I deplore 
the hafeit we haye acquired of oohside^ng mtosftge es a 
contract, a Mhd of ; fimncial or coBimeroiai association, and 
of subordinating everything to* the groat prirtciplo of an 
equality of worldly possessions. This principle is revolting 
to mo, dear friend. Foreigners accuse us of being an im¬ 
moral nation. Heaven forbid! I am confident that wc 
know and practise virtug as much as the Knglish or Germans, 
aud indeed, I should not shrink from maintaining that, of all 
countries in the world, ours is the most moral. That is not 
our failing. Our weakness is to be too sensible in our view 
of life, too circumspect, too prudent; we have no boldness 
in our enterprises, we like, as •the saying runs, to have one 
foot on firm ground, and the other at no groat distance. 
Wo require security ami dislike risk, speculations are uncon¬ 
genial to us, we have too much foresight, aud foresight 
means timidity. This is why we ma^e nO colonies and have 
.such small families. Do I satisfy you ? ■ 

“Napoleon 1. used to say that in giving Itattle, ho ar¬ 
ranged to have seventy chances out of the hundred in his 
favour; the rest he left to fate. Well, good people, life is a 
battle; but the Frenchman of to-day will risk nothing. He 
is the most respectable but the least romantic of men, and I 
am dissatisfied with him. Hoad this passage in my letter to 
Antoinette. 

“Our young people think they have a right to their 
parents’jfortune; they are'of opinion that their father would 
not bedding his duty if he did not leaye them an,assured 
position, a settled future. Their second care is to- find a 
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Wife wlio ■will livin"Jbliein at lea^t as itmcli aa ilioy can ofli'?-. 

‘ r have so raucli, yon have %o much, we were ovidcnlly 
niaclo for ono another, let ns marry.’ All this is doiilorablc, 

“Tell mo rather of the young American, accustomed to 
c\'i)cet noihing from his parents but tho odncaiiion neccssai^’ 
to a man who has his way to make; he has his tools put 
into his hands and is taught how to use them, but has not a 
])cnny given him. ‘You have learnt swimming, then swim, 
my friend.' Thou he generally marries a w'oman without a 
fiirthiug, who likes td spend. Let each man manage his 
own affafi’B! Muy tho almighty dollar protect him, ho will 
])lay his psyt in life gaily, and his wife will have no scrnjde 
in presenting him with ton ohildroji, who will work thoir 
ir.iy like himself. Iiet thirst marry hunger, it makes happy 
marriages and strong nations. Am I not romtuitic onongh 
• in all conseicncc ? 

“Allow me to examine'another case. Uere is a man witli 
some fortnno; it enables him to conanli nothing but hi> 
heart, and offer his name and income to a portionless W’oman 
whom he lovos. I clap my hands, I approve of this proceeding 
and regret that wtiHoo so few instances of it among onrselvcs. 
Princes are rarely found to m.arry shepherdesses in Eranee; 
on tho other hand, we too often see handsome ypung follows, 
with little principle marrying hoirossos, and those £0fe oaser 
open to tho gravest objections. 

“ In a novel or on the stage, the poor yonng ton who 
marries a millionaire’s daughter is au cxoolleut person.; but 
in life it is othorwisa It may do if tho poor young roan has 
a trade or calling, and eftn make sufficient by his*Sft)rk to 
render him independent of his if he consents to 

dcpcn daglH^ xpects her to s(i])ply,|ji^^TOily bread, submits to 
live yHprwifc’s house, roll iu carriage; asksibfr to 

su ^W Kim with cloj,hes, porf^money, and porhapfld keep 
hi^Epastresses, 1 say franklj^hstt.thc young'roan has jto Self- 
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respect, iiud wliat is a inau witLoiit it ? IScsidcs, avJio can 
giiiuaiiico tiiat wiieii ho marries, lie im fallen in love witJj 
his wife iuid not with her fortune)? Who can assiiro me 
that Conut Abel Liiriuslii—1 w ill notineiition mimes, ])erhion- 
alities ai-0 odious,.and I own there ai’c exceptions. But hoft^ 
rare they are ! 

“Woi-e I in Antoinette’s place, I shotddJove. the poor ; hut 
for their ow'n sake,, I would not many them- The interests 
indeed of the Whole human r,aoe are concerned : beggars huTO 
a talent for invention, Icai e them to themselves and they will 
invent a Jacquard loom or something of the sort; give them 
the key of a strong box, and they wiU seek nothing further, 
you will have scotched their genius. 

“My dear professor, f have arranged,a good many matches 
during the last fifteen years. I have married hunger and 
-thirst three times, and by God’s lielp decided a millioiniiro to 
many a penniless girl, but I nov^u' thought of helping a 
beggar to many a rich one. ,Such are my ideas and my 
principles. Are you still listening ? Sometimes you go to 
sleep during a sermon—there, your eyes are open now; I 
shall go' on. 

" I have soon your man. Well! To spSuk frankly, J only 
half JiKo him. He has a very fine head, I must owii, aud 
would' he'a fortune to a sculptor. Tlien his eyes are very 
interestibg, grave, sweet, gay or melancholy by turns. I 
have nqtlSug to s.ay against his manners or way of speaJiing; 
he C!iu take his jilticc in society, and is fiir from being a fool. 
^V’ith all this, t here is something peculiar about him, a sort 
of mixtp^ of two clmracters which I cannot uudorstmid. 
He semf like a lion ot a fox according to.,circumstances; 1 
think the fox pi-edominates and the lion'comcs out accident¬ 
ally. 1,4 p • simply giving yon my iiupressions sucli.as they 
are, .au’d ainready to retract them. I.fancy that M. Larinski’s, 
early days were passed among rather vulgar surroundings; 
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Infer mi, he has been polished iu good society, and, being in 
tdligiuH, soon nibbl'd off nil traoos of vnlganty, though soino 
of a mail's early habifs always cling to hina. While lie w.i. 
in my drawing-room, ho twice give an appraiser’s glam e, \uu 
iiiow wljAt 1 meat*, tho-glsmoo that takes in a whole n mu 
ii uiitiut6, tisad dsust iott to a ftu'tibiug what if cent iins 

IS worth. It tiw nt thnt ^omont above sdl that he InoLed 
like fcho fo*. 


“Wiis is not all. I was muling the othor diy, lu a f ih 
tramlatud fntia the Danish, of a, princess who li ivollcd all 
ovev tUo world^nd detuandDd hospitality one night at flu 
g.ito of a pdaoo. Was she a real princess or an impostor > 
The ipmon who took her iu, thought it well to asoertaiu, and 
for this purpose, prepared for the stranger with her own hanrl. 
tho softest of bods, ceusisting of fivo mattresses piled on two 
■ jialUasaos, while hotwocn tho latter she took c ire to slip tin. i 
grey peas, Ko\t moruiug flio stranger was asked bow she 
had slcjit. ' Very ill indeed,’ ivas lier reply; ‘I ilou't know 
what there was in my bod, but it bruised mo dreadfully, J have 
the m.irks jslill, and 1 never closed my eyes till d.iybi'oaL.’ 

‘ She js a real princess,’ ciied tho qncen. 

“ fi M. barinslii a le.d. prince? 1 put Imn to the ti'st of 
the thu'c gi.-y peas. I allowed myself to question tfiin with 
an intrusive, pressing, indiscreet cuiiosity, and he did not 
iipiiear to feel thia Ho replied with leadiuoss or resignation, 
taking pains to satisfy me, and I was not satisfied. I shall 
sec libii again to morrow, ho is to como and dine hero. I 
only Vish to prove to luy iclf that ho is a real prince. 

“My dear pivifessor, you arc the moit imprudast of men, 
and whatever may happen, you have only yourself to blame. 
People ought not to bo so ready in throwing their doors open 
to strangers. Yott will tell me tb.at you owe it to'kf, Lariuski 


ou did not break your leg in climbing down from your 
but, bless me, a father sliould break his leg iu tlirco 
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place? rather thau.rim ike risk of giving Jhis daughter to an 
•idveilturer; ho can have his leg set. A’voore trifle 1 
“ r.S .—I have opened my letter, wishing to prove to 
,>ou how just I wish to be, and the extent of my impartiality. 
\ ou know that the Abb4 Miollens, my neighbour, has lived in 
I’oland along tune, and that he is well received at the Hotel 
Jjambert. I begged him,to make iaq^mrios, without giving 
him any explanation, of course^ IIo brings mo word that 
Count Abel Larinaki is a real count. His father, the oou- 
Jiscated estates, the emigration to America, the isthmns of 
Panama—all this is quite true, it is a genmnO story. The 
Countess fjannski was a saiuk As to the son, nothing is 
known of lum; ho must have been only throe or four yoart. 
old when ho lapdod on tho quays of New Yoi’k. No’ono has 
over soon him, nor knew of his having taken part in tho insur¬ 
rection of IS'iS. As ho has told tho truth about his parents,' 
wo may suppose that ho has told the truth about himself, 
So far, so good; but a man nuyi have fought for his country 
and had a saint for his mother, without possessing any of 
those qualities which make a home happy. Well, I I'etract 
my epith -t of adventurer; but I adhere to my opinion. Why 
did ho give tliat appraiser’s glance? Wh^does ho sloop so 
soundly iu a bed containing tliree gre,f peas? 

“ Kiss,Autoinetto for mo. Give Mademoisollo Moiscuey my 
respects, without tolling her that she is a regular sycophant, a 
conviction with which I shall dio,, Was. that droadJul rook so 
very hard to doseend ? ” 

Two days later Madame de Loroy wrote a second letter; 

^ August 18tU. 

“ My dear Sir,—have just received an answer I was ex- 
pectipg from Vienna, and hasten to make you acquaintod 
with it' I had applied to our friend, Baron B——, chi(4 score 

tary to the Fronoh Embassy at Vienna, td leafn whatVepula 

0 
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tion Count Larinski Iiad left, behind him. He is looked upon 
• there as a gentleman, an inventor of greater rashness than 
prudence, a thorough-going patriot, one of those Poles who 
can see nothing but Poland tmd their Utopia, and would set 
the world on fire without scruple in, order to roast their own 
chestnuts in the embers. There seems to have been some 
good features about that explosive gun of his, and its in¬ 
ventor unites a kind of genius with an inexperience, ignor¬ 
ance and simplicity tlw,t might bring tears to your eyes. Of 
his private life there is nothing to be said. Ule had some 
debts, and his cfeditoi’s felt uneasy when they saw him leave 
Vienna quietly one morning. He had scarcely arrited in 
Switzerland when he seems to have forwarded money and 
paid everything. This speaks well for him. As to the rest, 
his tastes were simple and his life regular; it was the gun 
tliat Upset his budget. I may add that M. Larinski visited 


at several good houses in Vienna, and has left a very pleasing 
impression there. He was in ^special request for his musical 
talents, about which there is much less doubt than the gun- 
making ones. He plays the piano splendidly, and has a very 
fine voice. By cultivating it, ho might have_madc his way 
at the Opera; but his dignity keeps him back. This'is 
Baron B——’s account. On my honour, I have neither 
added nor omitted anything. ^ 

“Imm going to astonish yon. Will you believe that I 
am about to reconcile myself, to Count Larinski? Wlnat 
shocked me may be explained and excu^d by his long 
.residence ini America. ,He is a raixt^e of the Yankee and 
the-Pole. Far from being prejudiced against now 

prepossessed in;h{s favour. Do you know, that I aril not at 


all sure whether he entertains any serious filing for your 
He admires her, and, being a laah of, taste, I 
how he oan help it. I suspect' Antoinette' of 
filled her b W with some absurd' notions. Hb speaks 
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of her on every occasion as calmly and, deliberately os if he 
VITO s]>eiikiug of a work of art; I cannot believe that ho is 
in love, I look in vain into his greon eyes, I cannot dis 
fovor any danger. 

“ ITe oamo t© dinner yostei'day, as I told yon. I had 
invited the Abbe Miollems, and Camille bad invited, himself 
under a promise of acting like a sage ; %bo promise was jbii< 
half kept, for T must let you know that for some unknbwn 
1 eiisoii my nephew has conceived th^'greatest antipathy to 
]\I. Ijariiiski; lie is apt to take dislikes. During dinner, the 
Al)b6 Miollonsj a "gi’cat linguist and traveller, who knows 
I'oland and tlm Polos by heart, turned the convcBsation upon 
the insurrection of 1863. M. liarinski refused at first to enter 
on this sad subject, but by degrees the Ilood-gatos opened, 
lie told us the history of his prank or campaign without 
putting himself forward, but giving all the pi'aise to others ; 
when suddenly something seemed to rise in his throat, his 
eyes filled, he broke off and begged us to talk of something 
else. Fortunately, he was not looking at that moment at 
Camille, whoso lips were curved .into a bitter smile. Young 
France has become so sceptical! I fronigiod on the nanghty 
hoy, tmd, as T xuso from table, sent ^im to smoke his cigar 
in the park. 

“ I must confess that M. Larinski has won over the Abhe 
Miollexss, who is hard to please and disputes the privilege of 
fathoming hoax-ts with the Almighty. You are aware that 
the abb6 is a remarkable violinist; he sent for his instru¬ 
ment M. Larinski sat down to the piano, and the two 
gentleman played a concerto of MosorPs, a divine perfor¬ 
mance by two first-rate musicians. Tbd•conversation which 
followed delighted me even more than the concerto. 

“ I feiget what fatal concatenation breixght us to discuss 
marriaige. I did not miss this opportnpity for airing, quite, 
innocently, the little theories which yon arc aware of. Will 
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you beVieve that tha count agrees with mo, nay, goes still 
farther. He is more of a royalist than the king himself, 
and wcm’t admit of-any exceptions to the rule. According 
ta him, the poor man who marries a rich wife forfeits his 
honour, degrades and sells himself; he is lining on charity. 
On this theme he onlaiged with gloomy eloquence. I assure 
you that the lion no longer resembles a fox. 

“ After this fine musician and great orator had left, the 
Abb6 Miollens, who had remained, told me how charmed he 
had been with jiis conversation and manners; he seemed 
never tired of singing his praises, and went a little too far, I 
thought. "But I joined him in regretting that a man of such 
merit should be reduced to expedients for'a living. The 
.abb(5 has a good deal of influence; ho promised me to set to 
work at once to find some employment for M. Lariuski. It 
has just occurred to him that there is some talk of forming 
an International College for living languages in London. 
One of the founders of this institution has applied to him to 
ask whether he can recommend any professor of the Slavonic 
tongues. This would suit us exactly, and I should bo 
delighted to procure your prot6g6 any occupation: whioli 
might ensure him all tV:e happiness to be found on the other 
side of the Channel. After this, can you still reproach me 
for being prejudiced against him! 

“Goodrbye, dear, sir ; my love to your sweet daughter. I 
trust you to beidiscreet and careful in reading my letters to ' 
her. Little girls can only be told half the truth.” 

A week later, Madame de Lorcy wrote a third letter to 
this pffcot: 

' ' August 25tb. 

more and more pleased with M. Liirinski, and 
vexqi^fith myself for having ever mistruslied hiptu The 
ViaMEb'c were quitp right in thinking him a gentlenijm, md .• 
tJ)*^bb6 Miollens did not .overrate Mm. On your sklt^ 
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dear friend, you write mo word tliat ^ou arc not distressed 
about Antoinette, that she is cheerful and composed, that 
she walhs, paints, and never mentions ’Count Abel L,arinski, 
and that when you speak of him, she smiles and says 
nothing. You assert that she has reflected, and that time 
and distance have had their effect. ‘.Out of sight, out of 
mind! ’ you ciy. Beware, I am less confidbg; are you sure 
tJiat Antoinette is no hypocrite 1 

“ At any rate she has written me a charming letter, which 
makes no more mention of M. Larinski tli.'wi if there were no 
Poland and no Poles in existence- She praises the Engadino, 
and declares tiiat she wishes for nothing bettor than to end 
her days in a f)in 0 forest. I understand what she means, it 
wmuld 1)6 a pine forest of her own choosing, where she would 
find parties, balls, select dinners, a salon, a C'onservatoiro 
of imwic, and M. Caniier’s Opera. The last paragraph in 
her letter is devoted to the insniTOction in Ilcrzcgoviria, 

' where her sympathies are of course complotely on the side of 
the insxirgonts. ‘If I were a man,’ she writes, ‘ I should go 
and fight for them.’ Just like her, she always tobk the 
port of the- thieves in opposition to the j»olico. I remember 
once, xyhen she was only ten ycfw-s old, telling her the 
adventure of an unfortunate traveller besieged in a forest by 
an army of wolves. He had barricaded himself in, and 
kindled largo fii-cs . around his barricade. The wolves foil 
into the flames, and wore roasted one after the other. 
Antoinette began to shed scalding tears, and I fancied she 
w.as pitying the unfortunate man’s terror. Not in the least ; 
she exclaimed, ‘ Poor, poor creatimes! ’ It is her nature, and 
we cannot alter it. She will always tal^o the wolves’ part, 
especially if they are -lean and find it difficult to make both 
ends meet. 

; “I ^ld you that Coxmt, liarinski wa^ a gcntlenlau. Ho 
Came to see mo the day bofoi'c yesterday. - We have be- 
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come groat friends. . IVlion I asked him if he still liked 
I’aris, he replied with the most courteous smilo, ‘ What J 
like best in Paris .is Maisous-Laflitto.’ Whereupon he 
added jimny pretty things which I shall not repeat. W( 
walked all round the paiik together; thank heaven, I 
sacoee^M in withstanding his ftiscanations. 

“ We conversed poBtely; ho is oallM an .enthusiast, Iml 
hn has some sound sense. I inquired wh^hsr bo was u 
Turk or a Bosnian, and he replied j ‘ As a Christian and u 
C.itholic, I am ii^torostcd in the Oriental Christians* and take 
tho part of the Cross against tlie Crescent.’ He pronoimcod 
tlie words* Chridinn, Catholic and Cross, with mucli 
emphasis; I suspect he is rather a bigot. Ho added, ‘As a 
Polo, I am for the Turks.’ 

, “ ‘I thought,’said I, ‘that the Poles sympathised with 
all the oppressed.’ , 

‘“The Polos,’ ho replied, ‘cannot love whom their 
oppressors love, and can neVer forget that the Osmatilis 
•iro their natural allies Mid sometimes their refuge.’ 

“ I gave him Antoinette’s letter to road; I was glad of 
t Ills opportunity of showing him that she oafa write a whole 
slieot without asking after him. He pornsed it with tho 
greatest attention, but when he came to the remarkable 
passage : ‘ If 1 were a man, I would go and fight for them ! ’ 
iie smiled and handed it biu-k to me, saying disdainfuily and 
rather drily, 

“ ‘ Toll HademoisoUe Moriaz from mo that I call myself a 
ui.an, but that 1 shaB not fight for the Bosnians, and that 
the Turks arc my groat friemhs.’ 

‘“She is crazy,’ said I. ‘Happily her craze dpSiges 
M ith every moon.’ 

“‘What would you have?’ he replied. better to 

b ' a little mad thiyi eommofaplaoe. My poor mother often 
said, *My son, wo ought to lay in a s^iftek of absurd en- 
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tlmsiasms in our yoxith, or oke wc hiiall reach the end of 
our journey with an empty heart, for wo lose a groat many 
on our way.’ ’ 

“ Lay aside your violent alarms, my lord j no ono .has 
any designs on your daughter; vro think, her charming, but 
arc not in love with her. Using many precautions and 
eircumlocntiop, I managed to' question Count Larinski 
delicately *abdht his affairs, a subject on which he never 
opens his lips. He frowned., I did not lose cOimigo, but 
suggested this appointment as professor^ of the Slavonic 
languages, of which the Abbd had again spoken. I was ex 
pocting liis suspicious pride to flare np any moment But, 
upon reflection, he softened, thanked me, declined my kind 
offer and announced—^gueii what? What is my news 
worth? How much Will you give me for ft?—He announood, 

I say, that in a fortnight, mark me well, he w’as going back 
to Vienna, where he had a post promised him in the ai'chive 
office under the Minister fdr War. I durst’not ask him 
what it was worth; after all, if it satisfies him, it ought to 
satisfy ,us. I told you that Count Larinski Was a gentle¬ 
man !—In-ianother fortnight !—^You imdgrstand me. 

,*^I am delighted to learn, my ddfw friend, how completely 
your health has been restored by the waters of St. Moritz 
and the air of the Engadine; but don’t be imprudent. 
Partial cures are fatal. Beware .pf quitting Cburwaldcn too 
soon for the soft, relaxing air of the plain. Your doctor, 
whoni I have just seen, declares that, if you hasten yom re¬ 
turn, he will not answer for the consequences. Antoinette, 

I am siire^ will join her entireties to oui-s. Don’t let us see 
yon for another; three wwks! 

“ Pollo^ my presCTiptionv dear pihfessor, and all will be 
well r Cansflle shall go away; ho kwooming insuffcmblo. 
He has had the presumption to maintiuu that I am a good, 
credulous sort of. woman. That was his speech, and it was 
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not pohtei Tlicro are no nephew.-, lelt and respect is 
obsolete.” 

Ten dayi later, M.' Moriaz rooeired a fourth and last 

Lter at Chnrwalden: 

'• September Urd. 

“ My dear Friend,—^Count Larinski js decidedly .i 
dclightliil man, and 1“ shall never forgive myself for Jia\uig 
misjtx(lf,od him. Until the day befoye yesterday,*! had no 
idea of tlio e?;tent of his merits and virtues. His mind is .i 
country in which ono makes discovery after discovery, and 
every step reveals a li-esh prospect. Between ourselves, 
Antoinette is dreaming; whai cim have made her fancy this 
man in love witli her? Such men ns Count Larinslfi are 
onthusiastio artists, sensible and tender-hearted, with poetic 
imagiuafions j they like everything and love nothing, admir¬ 
ing a preity woman as they admire a pretty flower, a 
lumuumg-bird, or a picture by 'I'itian. Did I tell you that 
tho other day, iy walking round ihe paik with me, ho was 
(|uitc overcome by my purple hooch, which is certainly a 
wondir! lie was in an ecstasy, 1/eally think the tears 
came into his eyes. ^ I might have suspoctod him, of falling 
in love with my beech, ypt he did not ask if he might marry 
it 

“ i\loreover, if ho ■aerc over head and Cars in love witit 
_>i)ni daughter, never fear, he won’t marry licv, and for thi, 

1 eason—Have patience, I must go back a little. 

“Abb6 JDollens oamo to see mo yesterday afternoon, 
tpiite distressed at M. Tiarinski’s not having relished bis pm 
position. 

‘“There is no groat himn,’ said I, ‘let film return to 
Vicnuiv, where ho has his friends, ho will be happier there.' 

“ ‘ Tho harm in my eyes,’ replied hei, ‘ is, that he w ill be 
lo^l to us for erer. Vienna is such a long way oif! ’ If he 
h,ul been a in-ofcssoi in London, _ only ton hours from raris, 
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he might have croseed the Ohaimel oftcaaionally to come and 
play Avith me.’ 

“ You will undorstflaud that I Was <)ut slightly affected by 
this reasoning; whatever it may,cost.i3ae, I shall make the 
effort and rostlgh myself to losing M. Larinski for ever; but 
the abb6 is obstinatet ■‘lam afraid,’..observed he, ‘that the 
Austrians pay their archive keepers but poorly j the English 

are more liberal in their ideas, and Lord C-had given 

mo tarte blanche.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,’ said J, ‘ that is a difficult point to touch upon. 
As soon as the question of brotid and cheese is approached, 
the gcntlcmah draws in his horns as if hk di^uHy were at 
stake.’ 

“'lean credit that,’ he replied, 'there is a marvellous 
nobility of feeling at the base of hjs character; ho is not 
proud, but the embodiment of pride.’ 

“The abbC is passionately fond of Horace, he declares 
that to this great poet he owes the profound knowledge of 
men which distinguishes him. Ho quoted to me a Latin 
verse which he was kind enough to translate, meaning tlnit 
there are some horses which wince and ftranoe when they arc 
touched in a dolioato part. ‘ Poles ore like thorn,’ said he. 

“ As wo were talking, in walked M. Larinski, and 1 kept 
both gentlemen to dinner. In the evening they gave me 
another concert Why was not Antoinette there ? I could 
have fancied mysolf at the Conservatoire; then we chatted, 
and tt»o abbC, who never relinquishes an idea,-said bluntly 
to tlie count:— 

“ ‘ My dear count, have you thoi^ht it over 1 If you 
wero to go to London, we might hope th see you frequently, 
and then the salary*-TSiaoe the terrjble word has escaped 
mo, let me say'that I would do my best to obtain for you on 
emolument worthy of your merits, you |acfentific attainments, 
your chwaoter and position— 
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“ He was unable tcf finish his speech; the count winced 
like Horace’s horee, and cried :■ ‘ Oh, Mozart, what a dis- 
agj-ceable topic! ’ ' 

“•Then he added gravely; ‘Monsieur 1’abb6, you are 
goodness itself; but the situation I have had offered me at 
Vienna seems more spited to piy capacities; I am afraid f 
should make an abominable professor, and even , if the 
salary'were twice as much, it would be hardly a reason to 
make me decide.’ 

“ The abb6 insisted, he always does insist: ‘ In the 
present age,’ said he, ‘more than any other, it is impossible 
to live on afr,’ 

“ ‘ I have lived on it sometimes,’replied the count gaily, 
and it did me no harm. My health is proof against hard¬ 
ships. You would hardly believe the extent to'which I carry 
niy indifference in -everything relating to money matters. 
Ill mo it is not a virtue, but an infirmity; I am the true 
child of my country and my father. I fegl incapable of 
thinldug of the future and practising the Frenoli virtue of 
economy. When my purse is full,*! empty it,,and then 
doom myself to privations, or, rather, enjoy them. There 
seems to mo to bo no reai pleasure without a slight touch of 
pain. Besides, I am fond of contrasts. No W-laid then I 
fancy mygelf a millionaire, I act the nabob and give the 
rein to my fancies; next day I lie on the bare floor, live 
on toast and water, and feel perfectly happy. In short, 

I am a madman onco a year and a philosojiher all the rest 
of it.’ 

‘“The worst of it is,’ rejoined the abh4, ‘that sometimes 
one day’s madness i8 enough to compromise a philosopher’s 
future for'ljfe*’ 

“ ‘ Oh, bo uneasy,’ he replied, ‘ my e.xtravagances are 
never v^^pttal.. Tkore was method in Hamlet's madness, 
ami thgi^ls always a gleam of reason in niine.’ 
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“While making this declaration o^his principles, ho had 
sat down again to the piano and was ntnning his fingers over 
the keys. Suddenly he struck up a permon song i^liich I 
got the AbW Miolleus to tifanslato to me. It is of no great 
length j the hero of tWs song is an amorous pine-tree, planted 
on the summit of a baiTen mountain in the north; it is 
solitary and sad, the snow and ice hkve wrapped it in a 
white mantle, and it spends its weary hours in dreaming 
of a palm-tree which it ap^wars it once mot during Its 
travels. 

“M. Larinski saug his little melody with such patliotio 
emphasis that the good abb6 was moved, and I gyew anxious. 
If you once feel an anxiety, it keeps recurring. I asked my¬ 
self whether he might not have mot his palm-tree in tliq 
Engadine, and said to him rather coldly: ‘ Is the day of 
your departure definitely fixed? Will not you favour u-, 
with a reprieve 1 ’ 

“ Ho ran over a pcaily chromatic scalo and ri'iilicd: 

‘ Alas, madamo, I am only awaiting a letter which must 
arrive soon: 1 shall bo obliged, though reluctantly, to t iLe 
my leave before the end of another week.’ 

‘“You shall uot leave,' said the^Abb(^ Miolleus, ‘without 
lotting uS^'liear tUo poem of tho pinp-treo again. You ro 
poated it with so much fooling that I felt as if you were lu- 
lating an episode in your own history. Do you over div.'>m 
of a palm-troe, my dear count ? ’ 

^ “His reply was. * I have no longer tho rigid <o dre.oii, 

1 am no longer free,’ 

“The abb6 started and cxolaiiued.naivoly; ‘ Wind, irc 
you wedded P 

“ * I thought I had told you,’ he replied with a melancholy 
smile, and began at once to talk: about a ballet which he had 
seen tho night before at the opera, and with wliich he was 
but half satisfied. 
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“You will easily believe that when he uttered these 
woi'ds, ‘ I thought I had told yoii,’ I was ready to throw my¬ 
self on his neck. I was so happy that I felt afraid lost he 
slioiild read in my eyes my joy, Bay surprise, aud my intense 
gratitude. I think him voiy keen, and fancy that ho has 
long since guessed the secret thoughts and suspicions with 
which he inspired me.‘ If he has been making a / little fun 
of me, I forgive him; a well-bred man, when unjustly sus- 
poStod, has a right to revenge himself by a touch of irony. 
I had the horses put to my carriage to take him back to the 
railway, and the abbS and I went with him to the station. 
We cannot chow too much attention to deserving p6(>ple 
whom fortune has ill treated. 

, “ Well, what do you say now, my dear friend ? Was I 
wi’png in declaring M. Larinski to bo a delightful man ? He 
is going aw'ay id a wfok, and is married; unhappily m.irried, 
T fear, for his smile was a sad one. You will find that ho 
has married out of gratitude tfome one beneath him, who 
has nursed him through an illness, one of those women 
whom it is impossible to inti-oduce into society; it would be 
just like him. Fortunately, the law makes no distinction 
between equal and unoqu?l matches, and I have no doubt 
that bis is legal • . 

“ The alarm was ui sharp one. Shall I light up my lamps ? 

1 am tempted to illuminato Cormeilles and Maisons-LailittG. 
IJow shall you set to woi’k to disabuse our dreamer? Were 
1, you, I should take certain precautions. Bo prudent, go, 
to work gently, and for the future take my advice and olimb 
no more rocks; you see what might bo the end of it. . 

“ Once more, donV bo in a hitrry to return. The beat 
here ||g-boen oppressive for the last .feW df^s, we are 
litorjyPfstifling. You ought to spend another fortnight 
in tSV pine-tree sluidps and four thousand feet above the 
k‘>/lfl'of tho sea. 
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“Farewell, my dear professor; I afa interrupted while 
writing by the inorednlous, sceptical, ^ snspifiious, absurd, 
ridiculous Camille, who commends hjjhaself respectfully to 
your indulgent kindness." 


CIIAPTEll VI, 

On reading Madame de Lorcy’s fourth letter, M. Moriaz felt 
a sense of satisfaction and deliverance whiolThe could not dis¬ 
guise.!' His daughter bad gone out to make a call iji the neigh- 
houi'hood, and he was alone with Mademoiselle Moiseney, who 
said; “Have you Lad good news, sir?" 

“Excellent," he replied, and then recovering himself, 
added : “ Excellent or deplorable or vexatious, according as 
you may think.” 

After finishing his letter* and putting it back into the 
envelope, ho brooded for some minutcB, asking himself 
how ho should break this excellent news. His daughter 
had been an enigma to him for the last three weeks. She 
had not once mentioned Count Lannskfs name. She liked 
Churwaldett' as well as St. Moritz, and seemed cheerful, 
calm, and perfectly happy. Had she q^uietod down 1 Had 
she changed her mind ? M Moriaz could not tell, but 
he knew that still waters run deep, and that a young 
girl's mind is unfathomable. Forewarned is forearmed, 
and he was now on his guard against everything. “ If 
I speak to her,” thought he, “ I shall npt be able to hide my 
joy, and perhaps she may go into lyrsterics.” . He had 
a horror of hysterics; so ho resolved to have recourse to 
Mademoiselle Moiseney, and said abruptly : 

“ I suppose, mademoiselle, you know what is going on, 
Antoiiuette takes you into her confidenlo.” 
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Slie opened her eyes, and was about to reply that she knew 
nothing; but she recovered herself, and drawing up her 
little sharp head ab^ve her thin shoulders, said pi-oudly : 
“ Do you imagine, sir, that Antoinette can have any secrets 
from me J” 

“ Certainly not!" was his n'joimlcr. “ And do you appfbvc 
and encourage her feelings towards M. LMinsW.” 

Mademoiselle Moisenoy gave a great start; she had not 
the slightest idea that Count Latinski's presence had had the 
least effect on Miulemoisello Moriaa, but as her mind could 
travel quickly on occasion, she grasped in one momeut all 
the consequences of this prodigious event. A cloud Iwctm 
before her eyes; in this cloud she saw all Isinds of things both 
to please and displease her; she sat with her mouth open, 
endeavouring to unravel the skein. She said to herself: •*' It 
is a delusion, it is jjpt so, it can’t be.” But then she said ; 
“ Mademoiselle Morioz can no more err than tlie queen of 
Englandsince she wishes it; sho must be justified in 
wishing it.” 

Mademoiselle Moiseney finally regained her self-possession, 
and a gracious smile played on her lips as she exclaimed ; 
“ Ho has no fortune, Ijait he has a grand name. The 
Countess Bariaski! How well it soimds !” 

“ Perfect from a musical point of view, I allow,” replied 
M. Moriaz. " Unfoitunately there are other things beside 
music in the world.” 

Sho did hot hear him, but absorbed iii her own ideas, 
without taking time to draw breath, continued with extra¬ 
ordinary volubility: " You will laugh at me, but whether you 
believe me or not, ? have long forescim this marriage. I 
have presentiments which never mislead me, emd I felt sun? 
it would end in this. a handsome couple ! ■ Cannot 

you fancy them driving^® an open carriage in the Bois or 
entering a box at the.O^a ? They will create a sensation. 
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And jiray take notice, tlm(, boasting •apart, I have Lad a 
hand in it. Tlio 'vexy I’n^t time I saw (hunt Larinski, at the 
table d’hote at Bergiin, you know, I r(poguised at once tljat 
he Wiis a remarkable man->” 

“ By the way in which ho ate his trout,” put in M. Moriaz ; 
“ it does great credit to your insight” 

“ Only ask Antoinette,” she I’cjoined,* “ whether I did not 
pi-aiso the handsome stranger that very night She would 
insist that his head was bupied between his slioulders; can 
you believe it, that man’s headbra-ied betw^n Ids shouldere ? 
Ah, I felt sui-e how it would end! Do you wish to test my 
insight? Shall I tell you who the letter you*have just 
received, which contains such excellent nows, comes from? It 
is from the -coimt, ho has made his declaration at last I 
guessed it afonoe. Ah, sir, I sympathise with your joy. 
This is just the son-in-law I droanic<l of fiw you. A superior 
man, but one with his heart on his sleeve, and so good- 
natured and open.” 

“ Do you really think him as open as the daylight ?” asked 
M. Moriaz, fanning himself with his letter. 

“II<- told UR the story of his life,’’.answered she, in a 
dogmatic tone. 

“ A bcautil'id story. I only rcgi'ot that he omitted one 
detail likely to have interested us.” 

“ A sad detail ?” askd she, tixing ou him her gooseberry- 
coloured eyes. 

“ On the coutnuy, a circumstance which does him great 
honour, and disposes mo in his favour’. You may bo sure, 
my dear lady, that I should bo charmed to receive a son- 
in-law at your hands, and to give my •daughter to a man 
whose gemus and noble sentiments you divined merely 
from seeing him eat. Unfortunately, I am afraid this 
marriage will not take place, there is ojre trifling obstacle in’ 
the way.” 
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“Count Lsuinskijforgot to tell us that he was alreail)' 
raatried.” 

Madewoisolle Moiseney gate a ety' of distress. M. Moria/ 
handed her Madame de Loroy’a letter; she read it and felt 
overwhelmed; a pitiless finger had burst the iridescent bubhh’ 
which she had j\ist blown, and saw glistening at the end ol 
Jior pipe. 

“ Don’t give way to despair,” said M. Moriaz, “ be brave, 
follow my example and imitate my resignation; but pray how 
do you think Automotte will take it T’ 

“It will*bo a terrible blow to her," replied Mademoiselle 
Moisouey; “ she was so fond of him!” ’ 

“ How do you know, since she did not think it expedient to 
tell yon so ?” 

“ I am sure of it Pbor dear Antoinette I We must 
brcalc it to her as gently as possible, and I feel that only 
iuv,eir-^" 

I feel so too,” put in M. Moriaz hastily, “ yau only can 
operate on our ‘patient without making her suft'er. You are 
bo skilful, your hjud is so light 1 Manage it discreetly, 
luadomoisolle, I entrust,it to you.” 

So saying, ho seized his hat and stick and hurried out, 
rather anxious as to tlio result, but feeling too happy and 
thankful to be a good consoler himself. 

Mademoiselle Moriaz soon came in from her walk, humming 
an air, with a bright complexion, happy face, and beaming eyes, 
and holding a bunch, of heather in her hand. Mademoiselle 
Moisoncy went to meet her with a lugubrious fhee, her 
head bent down, and her eyes Iwjmming filth'tears. Afi- 
toinotto was struck by the consternation deptf^ed on her 
countenance. 

“Wh^ whatever is the matter, my dear Joanne?’ shitSaid. 
“you^^ as if you iiad been at a-funerUl.” 
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“Has!” sighed Mademoiselle Moiaen^, “ I hare some sad 
HCfflrs for you.” 

“ What! Can they bi^ve written tford from Cormeillos 
that your parrot is de.ad f 

“ Bo sensible, my dear ohjld, and be si^mg, summon up all 
your couraga” * 

“ For heaven’s sake, what is it ? ” 

"Why cannot;! spare .you tliis grief l^Your father has 
just had a letter from Madame do Lbroy.” 

Aatbineditepfddmore attention and breatlied more-quickly. 
" jind what was so terrihle and heartrending in the letter 1 ” 
she asked with a-fq^ed smile. 

“It is well that I am here,” continued Mademoiselle 
Mpiseney. “You know that your joys and sorrows are mine. 
Every Consolation that can bo offered by the most tender 

Sj'tnpathy —’’ ‘ 

“My dear Jeanne, for heaven’s sake, ovjdain yourself first 
and console roe afterwards.” 

' You never told me, my child, I have a right to com¬ 
plain j but I had guessed all. I can read yoiir heart. I 
was sure that you loved himi’' 

‘fOf whom are you speaking?” rsplied Antoinette, as flie 
oolmir mounted to’her face. 

“Cf a most bewitching man, who, through inconceivable 
heedlesshefss or guilty design, neglected to inform us that lie 
vms married.” And with these word#, MadomoisoUe Moisemy 
stretched out both anus to receive Mademoiselle Moria/, 
expecting io see her faiut. 

Mademoiselle Morias did not l^aint. The sudden dash 
had van&hed left her^le; but she •remained standins;, 
with her head proudly eroct, and murmured: “ Ti’Phat, is M. 
Larinski mnwied?—I sincerely-congratulate the Countess 
Larinski.” 

Then she began to arrange . the iiowers she had just 
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brou^lit ill ia a v^o. Msdemoisclh Moiseney was quite 
taVfiia abaA by berValiimess, sbe gazed at her iu stupefaction 
and suddenly qriedi “Thank Heaven, you did not cave for 
hipi! Your father was mistaken^ he 'Often m mistaken; he 
gets strange ideas into his head sometimes, and had per¬ 
suaded himself that it would be a terrible blow to you, but he 
little knows you. Well! M. Larinski was certainly not 
amiss, and I don’t deny his merits; but I always felt rather 
mistrustful of him, his manner was not quite straightforward, 
I suspected hinj.of concealing something. It seems that he 
has made a m&scdliance which he does not care to speak of. 
It is sad Ciiat a man with such good manners should have 
low tastes and loose morals. He ought to have told us all; 
it was neither, honest nor delicate.” - 

. “ You are dreaming, dear,” replied Antoinette. “ By 
what law of God or man w'as M. Larinski bound to tell us 
everything ? Do you look upon yourself as his confessor, 
and expect him to own his 'errors to us as if before the 
judgmeut-seat 1 ” So saying, she took off her bat and 
mantle, aud seated herself near the window, opening a book 
and proceeding to ^•ead most diligently. 

“Thank Heaven, she did not care for him,” thought 
Mademoiselle Moiseuey, not perceiving ‘that Mademoiselle 
Moriaz was unconsciously turning over two or three leaves 
at a time. 

Absorbed a.8 she wa» in her book, Antoinette recogiiisod 
her father’s step, as he came up the stairs on his way to his 
room. She - hastened towards him. Ho was glad to notice 
that her colour had not ftown and her eyes were .nqt rbdj but 
he felt less satisfied when sh^^id in a citer, calm voice: 

“ Wi|^jyou be so gocd as to show tae, the letter you have had 
fi'qgt Madame de Lorcy ? ” , ' 

/‘For what purpose?” was, his reply. .“I know it bj 
he^ and will renen't >t to you.”' 
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“ Then it is a Icttci’ not fit to be showii ? ” 

“ Uy no moans; but when I say thaf I api ready to toll 
you its contents—” 

“I would rather read it myself.” 

“After all, you hare a right to soo it; here it is, hut pray 
do not brood oTcr any unlucky expression—” 

“ Madame do Lorcy always manages to hit on the right 
word to express her meaning,” slie replied. 

As soon as Antoinette had glmioed rapidly over Madame de 
Lorcy^ two small closely written sheets, she .looked up with 
a smile. “Confess,” she resumed, “that you have found 
Madame de Lorcy a very useful and zealous ally ^ acknow¬ 
ledge that she has worked hard and that you are greatly 
indebted to her for taking such pains to rid you of this 
well-bred, this delightful man, her very words, ypu re¬ 
member.” 

M. Moriaz remonstrated: “What,” said ho, "do you 
imagine there has been any trick ? Can you-possibly sus 2 )ect 
me of hatching some dark plot Avith Madame do Lorcy ? Po 
you think mo capable of treachery ?” 

“ Heaven forbid ! I only aoeusc you of ^/ehig too triumph¬ 
ant and unable to conceal it.” 

“ Is that a crime ? ” 

“Perhaps rather an indiscretion.” 

“ I swe«, my dear child, that your happiness is my onl^ 
consideration, and as to Madame de Lorcy, since M. Langis 
has given Jip all thoughts of you, what interest, what reason 
could she have—? ” 

“ I deen’t know,” broljd in Antoinette; “ but her pi o- 
judices sttuad foKKreasons.” 

“Then you refine to, believe that Count Larinski is 
married?” 

“ I believe il^ Jmt don’t feel sure of it, and I should like to 
make ceidain. Have I npt been open tfiroughout ? have I 
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not yieldedyo your vishos 1 I consented to abide by 
Madame de Lorcy’«|sentence. She has deigned to be merci¬ 
ful to the defendan t, she has wned M. Larinski to be a 
perfectly honourable, and, even a delightful man; but she 
has made out, with only a few days’ interval, first that he i.s 
not in love with me, and tiien that he has deceived mo 
by allowing me to'believe him still free. I wdsh to satisf)- 
myself and to feel convinced that I am not being trifled 
with.” ■ • 

“ And you decide —” 

“ I decide that with your leave we will start for Cormeilles 
to-morrdwi morning.” 

This decision was not at all acceptable to M. Mohaz, and 
liis face lengthened perceptibly. 

“■\Vhat are you afraid of?” she said. “You know that I have 
some strength of character, and, whatever Madame do Lorcy 
may say, you know that I am not without sense. When my 
mistake is proved, I will buiy my romance for over, and 
promise you never to wear monrning for it.” 

“ Well then," said he, “ I believe in your good sense and 
will trust your disoretiou, we will start for Cormeilles 
to-morrow.” 

Four days late?, Madame de Lorcy was w'alking in one of 
the avenues of her park. There she was joined by M. 
Langis, to whom she said gaily: 

“ Still grave and melancholy, my dear Camille I Wlu ii 
you doff fhose pensive looks ? I can’t understand you. 

I do all I cim to please you, andahunge mattera to your 
liking, but nothing makes you smile, 'fou remind me of Lii 
Fontaine’s hare:—p' The animed is sad, consumed tekh fear .”*, 

“Fear and hatred, madame,” he replied. “I hate this 
man, Aflp unbearable, and I shall never come to Maisons 
iigaj«Kliere is any danger of meeting him, Hjus he taken 
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“Not yet, have a little jjatience, we have Only a few 
minutes to wait. What harm can this fcon do you now ? 
The lion’s claws are clipped, nay, he ha* aoti^Jly been so 
obliging as to muzzle himself. Is a, di^inned ettewy who 
yields at discretion to be pursued by hatred ?" - 

“ Very well, madame ; if he is not gone in three days I 
shall return to my first idea, it was a good* one,” 

“ Will you run him through ?” 

“ With the utmost pleasure.” 

“ For the love of the thing ?” 

“I am not bloodthirsty, but I slunild feel a singular 
pleasure in ripping up the skin of this mysterious per¬ 
sonage.” 

Madame de Lorcy shrugged her shoulders. “WTiat 
makes you call him mysterious ? Once more, my dear boy, 
you are perfectly unreasonable. You ought to adore M. 
Larinski, you are under the greatest obligations to him. 
He was the first to succeed in t*>uehing the heart of oim in- 
dilForcnt darling, he has broken the charm; she was the 
Sleeping Beauty, he liiis awakened her, and, thank Heaven, 
cannot marry her. I can see her now at Ohurwalden, a prey 
to intense ennui, weeping over her illusioifs, and furious at 
liaving been deceived." Oanuot you ^ess what advantage 
may be taken of a woman’s anger ? ” 

“ You know whether I love her,” returned M. Langis, 

“ yet I have no wish to owe anything to her sorrowa” 

“You are a perfect child, put your-self under guidance. 
Now is the time to make your declaration. In a few days, 
start for Chm-walden, and say to this indignant woman, I 
dissembled, I love, yon. In short, tell her all the story of 
your love, and exhaust your store of hyperbole on the occa¬ 
sion, if you like. I will guarantee you a hearing, she will 
say to herself, I wanted an opportunity of avenging myself, 
attd hero it is." 
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“ I would believe you, madame,” ho rejoined, “ but 
are you sure thal Mademoiselle Moriaz is still at Chur- 
vraldeu?” And pointing to the end of the avenue, he 
directed her attention, to a pretty nut-browu dress sweeping 
along the gravel towards them. 

“Why, rea^>,il believe, it is she,” cad^ Madame dc 
Lorcy. “M. Moriaz is the clumsiest man,; but. there is no 
groat harm done after all” 

Mademoiselle Moriaz had reaobed Gormeilles the evening 
before. After resting indifferently at ibe end of her fatigu¬ 
ing journey, she hail ordered the horses td‘ be, put to in 
order tkat she might pay her respects at once to her god¬ 
mother, who could not but be touched by this attention on, 
her jmrt; 

Madame do-Lorcy ran to meet Antoinette and kissed her 
again and again, saying ; “ So here you are back again at 
last, my darling ! How delighted I am to see you. What 
a time you have been away, 1 began to fear you would 
root in the Orisons. Is it siioh a fascinating country ? I 
believe .tiiat it was all your fatlier’s solfishness, and that 
ho sacrificed’ you^to his own convenience by prolonging his 
course of b^is, but s;nce you are here, I will forgive. him. 
Your poor prol%^s are raising a hue and after you. 
Who wasit that asked after you the other day? Oh, Made¬ 
moiselle Oalet, whose quarterly allowance I paid, kocordiiig 
to your directions. How you spoil her! ; I found ahouquet 
fit for a duchess on her table, she mjaiutaiaed that you had 
sent it: Mi that way, and I ha^ the greatest ;diffi^ty, to 
make her’ imderstand that double camellias are not to be 
gathered.on the ^oseg glacier. - Strew Mademoiselle,Oalet’s 
path and»rret .with flowers if you will, but it is madness to 
throw wmiShel of double (»meliias “ (it her head, and I have 
Bcrioj^ thoughts of pyttitog you into an asylum. Never 
min^ however, Imm.glaii to se6 you back, Your com- 
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ploxion is certainly splendid; don’t you tlyuk she looks ■ftoll, 
Camille 1 ” 

Madernoiscllo Moiiaz reroived Madame do Lorcy’s em¬ 
braces coldly, but favoured M. Langia with ft gracious smile, 
and 2 )ressed his hand aiTectionately. Madame de Lorry 
brought them into the drawiiig-room, where, they talked on 
indifferent subjects. Antoinette waited for M. Langis to 
depart before introducing the subject she was anxious to 
investigate. At the end of twuittj minutes, he rose, but sat 
down again immediately. A door liad just opened, and 
Count Abel Larinski hod entered. 

At the sight of Samuel’''Brohl, both women ‘changi’d 
coloim; the one turned red with the effort she had to make 
to disguise her vexation, the other grow pale with emotion. 
Samuel Brohl crossed the joom deliberately, without appear¬ 
ing to notice who was with ^fndame do Lorcy, then suddenly 
sfarted as if he had received an electric shock, and looked 
disturbed and out of eounfeuanco. Was ho as much aston¬ 
ished as ho seemed? The hill of Sauuois had long been his 
favourite walk, and lie never climbed it without going as far 
as a .spot from which he could sei' the front of a house whoso 
shutters had been comjilctoly closed for the last two months. 
He might chance to have seen them open the evening 
before. Indii^^ is a scientific jn-ocess familiar to such 
men. as Sami^l^ohl. 

He liad a at^g will and groat soir-control. He soon 
recovered himssl^and raised his head with the air of a man 
ready to face any danger After paying his respects to 
Madame de Lorcy, ho went up to Antoinette and inquired 
after her health in a grave, t&d almost ceremonious voice. 

“ Your visit distresses me, my dear count,” said Madame 
de Lorcy; “ I fear it is your last. Are you come to bid mo 
goodbye ?” 

“ Alas, madame, yes,” ho replied. “ The letter I was ex- 
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pocting has not ret arrived; bnt ibis delay will not alter 
my phins, tind in Ihreo days I shall have quitted I’.iris.” 

“Without rcgif-t, nitJi no desire to raiunil” asked 
Madame de Loroy. 

“ I shall regret nothing but Maisons and luy kind rccop- 
iion there. Paris is too large, it makes little folk like 
luysolf feel their insignificance too mueb ; without being 
over proud, no one likes to beeome a mere atom. Vienna 
suits me better, 1 feel more at my case there, it is n 
city after my own heart. Birds should not change their 
nests.” 

AVith* this the Count began *to describe and praise the 
Prater with its five avenues, Sch'iubruun, with its botanie 
garden and Gloriotte, St. Stephen’s, and the biajiid waters of 
the Danube, sometimes addressing Antoinette, who listened 
in silence, and sometimes Midaino do Lorii^', whoso eyi's, 
directed occasionally tow'ards M Ijangis, seemed to be say 
ing : “ Was I not light? Confess that there was no reason 
for your npprehi nsious ? You hear him, he has but half an 
hour to spend with Inr, and is dcKTihiug the Pia'-r. 1) > 
you still think )f running him thronoih ? Pray say one 
word of courtesy to him. It h not he, Imt you, who are 
mysterious; lay aside your faiuistor air. How long is this 
taciturn reverie of youi's to last? You moke’one laugh, you 
are playing the fool. You look like a sphinx in the desert 
(ontomplating a serpent, and taking a harmless snake for a 
viper.” M.' Langis understood what she meant, but main 
t aiued his sinister air. 

After upholding Vienna and its environs, Samuel BroLl 
))raiscd the Viennese and their"easy light-hearted disposition, 
lie told som^umorous anecdotes. True, there was some¬ 
thing iutll^*^rced and feverish about his gaiety, still he 
w as gay. Siadnmu do Loroy responded, Mademoiselle Morhiz 
I'ontinu^silcnt; ‘she played witli the guipure on her Marie- 
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Antoinette (ichu, and keeping her eyo'i fixed on it, t'lned 
(o be eounting the niestu 

S.uauel ftrofil f,lojipe<l .slioi-f m the mii/dle pt a Boutouce 
.'(ikJ rose alinqitb. Ife turned to Antoinette, begging her, 
in a low voicf, to tell M. Moj'ia^ how mucb ho regretted that 
hi^ sqiproiiehiiig dejiarture would dejirlvo him of the honour 
and ploasuro ol' i Mlliug on him at (Jonncillcs, then shaking 
luaids with Miehiino d(> Lorej', he (hanked her for the happy 
moments ho had siient m Inr sooiely and asked her to give 
his hind reniinnbrauces to the Aldie Mivillens. 

“Wo shall SCO you again, my dear eomit,”laid sho ni a 
olciar void', dwelling on her words, “ami 1 hope that bet'oro 
long wo shall make tho flonntess Larinski's acquaintance.” 

Ilo lookerl i.t her in ainazouient and Tunrmured : “1 led 
my mother ten >ears ago." 

Then, wiMmui giving Mad nno de Lorey time to explain 
herself furthei, ho nurwd (piiehly tow'ards the door, followerl 
hy throe ]uirs of sjieahliig ( \^'-, each boariug a dilForcnt 
inossage. 'fho room was leige, and the angel of silence 
hoveled over it during tho iJiirly seconds it took him to 
cross it. 

lie wa-'gomj out, when i.ite ins])ii'cd hiuS with an nnliu'ity 
thought, llo could mit n'sisi tho louring to take one la-.t 
look at Madomoiselle Moriaz, and ongnivo her adored image 
on his memory for over. Ho tmned, and their eyes met. 
Ho paid dearly for this weakness. Tho constraint ho Inul 
])Ut himself under for tho last hour appeared to have ex¬ 
hausted his strength. His heart seemed to refuse to beat, 
ins limbs grow rigid and refused to obey him, his tooth' sot. 
Ilia pupils dilated, and his liead swiyn. He sank backwards 
on tho inlaid floor, falling as heavily ^ a lump of load, and 
liiy there unconscious. 

Mailemoiscllo Moriaz could not suppress a scream, and 
was ready to faint. Mulimo do Lorey grasped her round 
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the waist aud drs^ged her into the adjoining room, aftei 
tltrowing M. Langp a bottle of saltis, with the words: “ Look 
aftei- Coant I^i-insVi.” 

The first thing M. Lahgis did was to put the bottio 
on a, tablethen he went up to Samuel Brohl, who still in 
his Bwobn and unconscious, looked dead or nearly so. He 
gazed at him for %, moment and bent over him; then fold¬ 
ing his aitos and shrugging his shoulders, said; “ Come, get 
up, sir, Mademoisollo Moriiiz is not in tho room.” 

Sarnuol Brohl did not stir. “ You did not hoar me,” con¬ 
tinued Camille. “You arc a splendid fellow, count, really 
handsoiup, your attitude is irtoproacbablc, and any one 
might take you for a corpse. Your fall was admirable, I 
vow that I never saw any one faint more uatiu-ally at tho 
theatre, but dou’t trouble yourself to prolong the eifort, 
Mademoiselle Moriaz is not here, I repeat.” 

Samuel BroH romainod rigid and motionless. 

“ Perhaps you wish to tost tho strength- of my muscles,” 
continued Camille, “ you shsill have that satislaotion.” So 
saying, ho laid hold of tho prostrate man and exerted all his 
strength to raise him and place him on a’ couch, where he 

o n *■ 

lay at full length. 

Camille examined him iigaiii and resumed : “ How long is 
this tragi-comedy to last? Camiot I find some moans of 
awaking you? Let me see, what shall I say? Listen, sir. 

I love the woman you pretend to love with my whole heart. 
Won’t that.do? Sir,'you ore a Polish adventurer, and I be¬ 
stow on your social talents all the admiration which I lack 
for your oliaracter. Won’t even that do ? Well, in your 
present stato/dt (jannot lift a finger against yOti,, but pray 
consider the as received.’!: 

He fancied^at tlic body moted slightly, and exclaimed: 
“Thank heaven, yon .have given signs of life, my ins.ult 
has found Jlfe; way to your heart I shall be delighted to 
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give you satisfaction, you may command me. The day, 
place, and wcaijon T leave entirely to rout choice. And 
htay, you may rely absolutely on my oiscretiouj I sweai' 
that no one shall learn from me that yOif^ swoons hate ears 
and resent insults. This is my address, sir.” 

And drawing a oaid from his pocket, Camille attempted 
to slip it into the cold, drooping hand, frofii which it slipped. 
“ What obstinacy 1 ” said he. “ As you choose, sir, I have 
exhausted my eloquence.” 

He turned his back on Smunel Brohl, sat dyjvn in an casy- 
chair, took up a newspaper and opened it. At this momoiil 
the door again opened,,and,Madame de Lorcy re-appeared. 

“What in the world are yon doing there, Ctoiille?'’ 
cried she. 

“You see, madame,” replied he, “I am wiuting till this 
grand actor lias finished his part.” 

He had not observed tliat Mademoiselle Moriaz had also 
re-entered the room. She giWo him an angry, indignant, 
threatening glance, in \i hich he read his condemnation. Ho 
endoavonrod to find somo words of ex])lanation or excuse to 
disarm her wrath, but his voice failed him, bowed humbly, 
took iqi his hat and left the room. 

Madame do Lorcy, in great agitation, opened a window, 
and threw some water on Samuel Brohl’s face, rubbing his 
temples with an energy amounting to roughness, and making 
him inhala some strong salts. 

“po, my dear, do,” said she to Antoinette; this is not the 
place for you.” 

Antoinette did not go j with a pained face and quivering 
lips, she took a seat at some distauoe from^the sofa. 

At length Madame do Leroy’s eneigotic measures produced 
their effect. Samuel Bix)hl was not dead ; his arms stirred, 
his legs relMced, and in a few moments he opened his eyes 
and then his mouth; he sat up and* Stammered out: 
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“ Where I—^bat has happened ? -Ah, she was here jii'- 

now 1 ” 

Madame de Loivy laid her hand on his lips and bondin' 
down to his ear. Itaid in a severe, imperious voice: ‘SShe u 
here still.” 

Sho oonld not manage to make him understand. Pooph 
recover but gradually from such a swoon as his. Samuel 
Brohl frit faint again, his eyes re-closed, and he buried his 
l.iee in his hands. After keeping sileneo for some minutes, 
ho s<iid in a stifled voice; “Pray forgive mo, madomo, 1 aui 
ashamed of myself; my courage failed, my strength bei rayed 
mo. I iovo her madly, and had vow(jd never lo see her again. 

I am going, away on purpose to avoid her.” 

He had raised his head and saw Antoinette, but stared at 
her blankly os if he did not know her. At hmgth he ro- 
eognisod her, made a gesture of alarm, rose b.mtdy, and lleil 
from the room. 

Mademoiselle Afori.ns went np to Afadamp do Loroy and 
said : “ Well! what do you think ?” 

“I think, my dciir,” rejilied she, “that Madame de Lorey 
is a fool, and Count Lai inski a verv clever man.” 

Antoinette regardoil her with a bitter smile, and said, v ith 
a light touch on her arm: 

“Allow, madamo, that if ho had a hundred thousand' 
francs a-yoar, yon would not think of doubting his sincerity.” 

Madamo de Ijoroy made no reply j she could not contra¬ 
dict her, nnd was vexed at being both right and wrong. 
Such mischances oeeasioiially befall women of the world. 



CHAPTEE TIL 

On eatering her oairiage to return to Cornxeilles, Miwle- 
moiselle Moriaz was troubled by an agitation ^hich did not 
subside throughout the drive. She felt a tender passionate 
sentiment for the man who had fainted on taking leave of 
Iior, anger against the foolish prejudices and paltry strata¬ 
gems of people of the world, joy at having defeated a plot 
against her ,ha])piuess, and pride in her own clear perceptions, 
because she had not been deceived in her choice, because 
the man she loved was w'oitby of her affection. For several 
days she had been suffering cruelly from mental anxiety and 
anguish ; again and again she had SJiid to hereelf: “ Perhaps 
they are right.” 

A woman’s heart believes itself at the igiercy of an oiTor, 
and is tortured by any doubts of it'*elf and its clearness of 
perception. If its divinity bo preved an idol and what it 
adored worthy of cont6mpt, it feels ready to die, and 
imagines that a ajning in the vast machinery of the universe 
is broken, that heaven and earth are about to melt away, 
and yet a feminine error is attended by no such serious con¬ 
sequences. The sun goes on shining, and the earth con¬ 
tinues to revolve. The machinery of the universe would ho 
liable to many an accident, were it thrown, out of gear w’hcn- 
ever a woman makes a mistake. 

“ I was right, they could not understand him,” thought 
Mademoiselle Moriaz as she crossed the Seine, and contem¬ 
plated joyfully the soft blue sky, the quidt waters, the green 
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Vianks of the stream, aud a long row of poplars which !■■« incd 
to enjoy seeing it hovr. She felt as if everything were going 
on right, as if order reigned everywliere, the groat Kngiucer 
was at his post, the world was in good hands, and its ti a- 
vollers need fear no aoeident. 

When she reached Cormeilles, M. Marian was shut, up in 
his laboratory, wMch he had beeii chariiied to find in statu 
quo and good condition. A velvet cap on his head or over his 
car, his sleeves, rolled back, an unbleached calioo apron 
rounii his neck and waist, and a featherbmsh iit hia hand, 
he was carefully examining fdl his dear little apparatus, his 
furnaces,, his long-necked and full-bellied matrasses, the 
body and neck of his retorts, bis cucurbite, the head and worm 
of hia stills. Receivers, tubes, pneumatic troughs, crucibles, 
mortars, blowpipes, capsules, hunps, ho reviewed them all, to 
make sure that they had sustained no damage during hi.s 
absence. He dusted his glass jars carefully, examined 
their labels, ascertained thab his tubed receivers were not 
cracked, and the orifice of hia g,augos open. He was as happy 
as a king reviewing his troops and convincing himself that 
they looked well and would do honour to their master whOn 
they come under fire. ^ 

Agreeably employed as he had boon for two hours, M. 
Moriaz had not forgotten his daughter’s and M. LarinskL’s 
existence. He knew that Antoinette had gone to Maisons- 
Laffitte to have an explanation with Madame de Lorcy, and 
this thought cast a shade over his happiness. Yet he h6ped 
that this interview might fiurther his wishes, and thht the 
Polish star which gave him so much uneasiness was ahogt to 
vanish for ever from his horizon. . “ ' ' 

fpicm was a knock at the door of his laboratoiy, be cried 
...f lCome in.! ” and turning round, saw Antoinette standing 
wfi the threshold, !He looked at her closely. Her eyes 
beamed and her whole face looked so bright and happy that 
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his arms foil by }iis side, and a phial that he was holding 
slipped from his hand. 

“ Wliat, a naughty girl this is to come breaking her father’s 
things !” she cried gaily, 

“ There is no gi'oat harm done,” ho replied, turning to 
sweep up the broken fragments of glass. It was ono means 
of gaining time. He sot about it so awkwardly that die 
took the finish from his hands ; “ 'i’his is the way to sweep,” 
said she. 

He g.a 2 od at her ns isiio did it, saying to himself: “This 
is jud the reverse of the scene at Clhnnvaldc^ I have the 
long face, and she cimnot manage to conceal her joy. Such 
is the turn things take in this world ! ” 

As soon .as she had finished sweeping, she looked all round 
and exclaimed : “ Here yon are hack in your jiaradiae again, 
in the enchanted region whore you taste such ineffable de¬ 
lights.” 

“Yes, I am hapjiy hero, tolcrahly happy,” he replied 
modestly. 

“You are fastidious! why, your laboratory is simply 
charming.” 

“Yes, it is convenient, but I was just tlRnking that flierc 
is 0110 thing wanting in it. Do yon*know what my dream 
is ? To have a tvanspai'out still in this comer. Perhaps yon 
may not know what this still is. It is a kind of alembic 
placed upon a retort and surmounted by a caiiital. You arc 
about to ask wlmt is a capital j I shall answer, the wide part 
of a chimney which facilitates the escape of volatile prin¬ 
ciples and noxious vapours. See, here is a glass still. 
Although it. has been fixed against ,a pier betw'eeu two 
windows, it is ratlicr dark. Well almost every German 
chemist has in his laboratory a still for which the w.all 
has been broken through and rcidaced by glass. That is 
the way to get light.” 
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“Who win roprotifh ,>ou uuli a want of imagmifioin 
N oil aro a most ron^'.iilic mm and your loin mco is a tiuns 
imcnt still. That is why yon aro so iudnlgout to (ho 
unnancos of otliors.” 

Antoiiiotlo duslul a chair with the fcathi!• hrush. ou- 
.|•.»ln^d lioioiii'm it, and placing anolhor scat oppo.it,, said 

(!omo and sit hove, clobo to mo, on thii .-liool, 1 will lay 
a oushiou on it to mnko it fioftcr. dome, 1 have boracthiiig 
lobiytoyou.” 

M Moriar approached suhuiissivel^. “ Miut I t.ikc ofl' 
my apron I" Be .iskcd. 

'• W hy t ” 

“ 1 torcsee that our conver- itlon wiU turn upon higlily 
louiaiitic matters. I wish to be in keeping.” 

“ JSTovor mind, your apron is very loooming. All that I 
.ant and demand is your close attention.” 

She gave him a minute account of what had t.ikcn plate 
at Madame de Lorey’s. She Jiiogan hor story quietly, then 
qrow animated and warmer by digrcos, her ejos kindling. 
JIo listened, with vexation, gazing at her witli plo.asuraJ)lo 
])iidc and saying to hinisi If: “Blc'is me, how' pretty she is, 
.aid what a lucky rascal that Polo must be ! ” 

AVhen she had finished, she paused a few moments to 
liear his comments. But as ho maintained a gloomy siloute, 
hlie grew impatient: “ Speak, I want to hear all you thihk,” 
said she. 

“ I think -you aro adorable.” 

“ Please do bo serious.” 

“ Seriously,” he resumed, “ 1 am not sure that you arc 
mist.ikon, nor can I prove you to be right; I have druids 
-till” 

‘‘ .\ocording to your views,” she exclaimed in<%nan%: 
“the only realities in the world arc things that can b®,teeii, 
toneJujd, and handt^, a rotiort and its contents 1 woJly- 
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thing hoyonti that is nolliiiig or falpf^ '^oiir m rot died 
retorts ! If I had luy way, I would bi-oak; Ovory otic ot 
tlu'in.” 

'I’ho lo-iks she cast around were so fiflreti a»d dangorous 
that M. Morias begun to tremble for his laboratory. 

“ 1 implore you,” said he, “to have mqrcy i>n j^^foor I’o 
torts, my honest stills, my inaocent pHlalkl TKfeJ ha\c 
nothing to do with tho matter. Is it thdr fault jif' the stories 
you tell me upset my mind so much that 1 cannot master 
them nor pronounce upon them?” 

“ Then you do not believe iu anything extraordinary ?” 

“Extraordinary I Whenever 1 meet anything extraordinary, 

I salut^it,” replied ho, tsUciug off his cap and qjiahing a low 
liow; “ but I ask for its credentials.” 

“ Ah, there you axe again. I thought that the investiga¬ 
tion had been made.” 

“ It was not conclusive, since it failed to convince Madame 
do rx>rcy.” ‘ 

“ Oh, who could convince Madame de Lorcy ? Don’t you 
know what people of tho w'orld are, and how they detest 
whatever astonishes them, whatever is ahoye their compre¬ 
hension, whatever they cannot weigh in their little scales, or 
measure with their narrow compasses 1 ” 

“ Plague take it! yon ai'o severe on society j I always 
fancied you liked it.” 

“ I don’t know whether I like it or not; it woul^ certainly 
be hard for mo to do’ without it, but I may judg^ it, and I 
sometimes tell myself that if Christ—are you listening to 
me?—were to come among us again followed by Ilia 
jiublicans and fishermen, and if OJirist wre to think of 
prc.'iobing I3ie Sermon on tho Mount on tho Boulevard des 
Ttaliens-*-” 

“ Lay the scene at Montmartin at any rate, to make it 
seem more prolnhle,” he intetposed. “ Fiiuikh', 1 don’t .-ix' 

K 
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tlie connection botjjjeen Cljrist and Count Larinski, and tlicu 
theology, excuse mo, is not my forte. Itoligion seems to mo 
a good and useful thing, and T am glad to accept Christianity, 
minns its romantic.'side, ivith which I have liardly had time 
to trouble ipysolf. You will allow at least that if there are 
genuiah B^iraoles, there are epitrious ones also. How arc wo 
to distinguish between them ? ” 

“ 3'hat is the province of the heart to decide,” said she. 

“ Oh, the infallibility of the heart! ” exclaimed he. “ No 
Council has 0 ';er yet voted that.” 

'There was a pause, and thcnM. Moriasi resumed: “Then, 
my dear,'you are of opinion that hL Larinski is still free, 
and that Madame do Lorcy has been fibbing t” 

“ Not at all; if she had told a fib, she would not have 
betrayed herself so naively j ust now. I accuse her of making 
a mistake, or rather of. wishing to make it.. Do you know 
what you will have to do this very evening, after dinner? 
You must get into the cm-iago and drive to—” 

“To Paris, Rue Mont-Thabor 1 ” exclaimed he, stai'tingu]i 
from his stool “ Very well, I will put on my frock coat and 
go and say to Count Larinski: My dear sir, I have come to 
ask your hand for ijiy daughter, who adores you; evil 
tongues maintain that you fire no longer free, but I don’t 
believe it, and besides that is a more trifle. You shall draw 
it all up in writing; if I am left to myself, I shallnever manage 
it; when I am out of my professorial chair, I have such a 
diflicnlty in finding language ! ” 

“ Oh dear! How sharp you are! Who ever thought 
of such a thing? The Abh6, Miollens is a friend oui's ; 
ho is, a good m^n in, whose testimony we ipay place ,con- 
fidenec4j\: ' 

that will *:; why did not you explaih yonrself? 
Then you need n^ prepare a speech fijr this i.s a good 
idea of yours, I ark equal to this conversation. As soon as 
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I have bad dinner this evening, I will gefend see the Ahhv 
MiollouH; bnt it is agi’ced, is it not ? that if ho confirms the 
sentence—” 

“ I shall make no niipcal, and I promiso ftirtlwar tobe more 
oourageous than you expect; I will put a good face on my 
trouble, and you shall find it impossible to suspect mo of 
regretting my chimera. Let it bo a bargain; you promiso 
me, on the otlier hand that—if the Abb4 Miollona—” 

“ You know, as well as I do, that you are of age," 

“ I know, as well as you do, that I shall ^levcr marry 
without your consent. I say now, as I did in the Engodine, 
This man or none.” 

“ Did not I warn you that when people once pronounce a 
formula, they go on repealing it ? ” 

“ Either this man or none, is my last word. Would yon 
not rather have .him 1 Will you nocopt him ? ” 

“ I will submit.” 

“ Cheerfully ?" 

“ With resignation.” 

“ With happy resignation ? ” 

“ I will do my beat, or rather, if he majios you happy, I 
will honour him all the days of my lifa; but if ho fails to do 
this, I shall say to you, evoiy night and morning, like Madame 
do Loroy: You would not listen to me, you ought to have 
believed me.” 

“ Tt is a bargain, you .are a kind father, and we are of one 
miud,” she replied, and taking both his hands, she clasped 
them in hCr own. 

He Idokod her full in the face, and then exclaimed in an 
angry tone of voice: “ In the name of heaven, what makes 
you love this man 1 ” 

She replied in a low voice : “ Because I love him; that is 
my only reason, but it seems to me a good one." 

“ Peromidory creattixC—^let us go at on5e,” said he, rising. 
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“ 1 im lest iny re^rts should hear you naid fall into as pi'o- 
longed a swoou as M. Larinski’s; are siicli absurdities as these 
to bo discnssed iu a elieiuist's laboratory 1 

As soon as M. M6riaz rose from table, be prepared at once 
for going to Maisons, where the Abbe jMiolleus w.is hiwnding 
tho summer near Madame do Lorcy’s. Mademoiselle 
Moisoney acoompafiicd him to tho carriage and said: “ Ob, 
what an admirable dat^hter you liavo, sir! Tho courage 
and decision Antoinette has shown 1 The resolution 
with which she has buried all thoughts of an impossible 
happiness ! Did you observe her during dinner ? Jfow 
quiet and attentive she was I Don’t you think her mar- 
vellons 1 ” 

“ As marvellous as you arc sagacious,'’ was his reply. 

“ Ah, to be sure, I never thought that she loved him as 
much as you declai'ed; but he pleased her and she took a fancy 
to him. Did she give vent to one moan or sigh when she 
loanicd the cruel truth? What strength of mind, what an 
equable temper, w'hat nobility of feeling ! Yon don’t admire 
her sufficicintly, sir; you are not proud enough of having such 
a daughter. I take a little credit "to myself for having had 
some share in her education. I always tried to develop her 
judgment and put her on her guard against all extravagances. 
Yes, 1 may venture to say that I took a gj-eat deal of pains 
to cultivate and strengthen her mind.” 

“ I am most grateful to you,” rejoined M. Moriaz, ensconc¬ 
ing himself in a comer of the caa-riage; “ you can boast of 
having achieved a marvellous work; but pray, mademoiselle, 
when your speech is ended, give notice to the coachman that 
he may start.” 

On'||ipway, M. Moriaz indulged in melancholy rofleotions 
and^Iprcproaches. “Wo have gone to work in a very 
foo^BSay,” thought he. “ Her imagination was taken by 
siiTl Jp b. and she -vonld have quieted down in time. M e 
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shoiild have left her to herself, and to, Jier own safe-guard, 
her natural good sense, for slic has some, after all. Unluckily 
1 thought of calling Madame de Loroy to my aid, and she 
lias spoiled all by her artifices. As soCn as Antoinette sus¬ 
pected that we condemned her ohoioe and were . plotting 
against tho enemy,, the nungleid sympathy and admiration 
she entertained for M. Larinski becamh love, and the, fire 
concealed beneath the ashes hurst into flames. We bad for¬ 
gotten to allow for that innate feminine passion which 
phreuohgista term combativoness. Now sJj(> fepls that she 
I os a stake to win; when Jove combines with the interest of 
I game or battle, it becomes irresistible, and, so> our cam- 
laign is gravely compromised, unless heaven or M. Larinski 
nterfore.” 

Such was the reasoning of M. Moriaz, whom paternal mis- 
idvonttires and his recent experience had rendered a bettor 
isyohologist than heretofore. But while reasoning, he was 
Iriving at a good rate, and tlmty-fivo minutes brought him 
0 the door of tho little villa where the Abbd Miollen.s 
■csided. lie found him in his study, installed in a coiii- 
ortable arm-chair, embrefidpred for him by Madame de Lorey, 
md sipping a cup of some excellent^ tea brought him fi’om 
Ihina by some missionaries. On his left baud lay his 
'iolin-case, on bis right; his precious Horace, Orel! i’s edition, 
birich, 184:4. 

Conversation began. As soon as M. Moriaz mentioned 
lonnt Larinski’s name, the ahbe assumed the delighted and 
kttontive air of a dog that sees his favourite game pass and 
loints. 

“ What a wonc^rful man!” he exclaimed. 

“Slepey on me,” thought M. Moriaz, ^‘here is another 
ixoidium strongly . resembling . Mademoiselle Moiseney's. 
Lm I to be oondpmned for ever to forced,admiration? 

fear there is some mental bond of lunion between our 
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friend tliO al>b^, i*id tliat fool of a woman; ho may ho 
her cousia” 

“How much obliged to yon I am, doai* sit,” pursued tlio 
Abbd MioIIcns, settling himself in his chair, “for having led 
us to make the acquaintance of such an uncommon man ! It 
was you who introduced him to us, or "rather the credit is 
yoiu’s of having discovered and invented him.” 

“ Oh, pray do not oxaggor.ito,” replied M, Moriaz, humbly, 
“ ho invented himself.” 

“ At any ratn.', it was you that patronized him and brought 
him out; without you, the world would never have suspected 
the existoaco of this great genius and noblo character, cou- 
coaled like a violet beneath the wayside grass.” 

“ They must bo cousins,” said M. Moritiz to himself. 

“And see hex'e,” continued the abb«5, “ would you believe 
that I have fou7rd an exact portrait of M. Larins'ki in 
Horace? Yes, Horace has drawn him most minutely in 
the person of Lollius, MarcuS’ Lollius, you know, to whoni 
ho addresses Ode ix. of book iv., and who was consul 
733 A.U.O. ' The resemblance is most striking, as I will show 
you.” , ■- ' 

He put down his cirp, and taking the book in his right 
hand, while with the forefinger of the left he complacently 
underlined the beauties of the text or pressed his lip, he 
said ; '“What do you say to this 1 Your soul is wise,* writes 
Horace to Jjollius, * and resists the temptations of prosperity 
with as much oonstanny as those of adversity, esi animus fiU 
(t icfundis imporibus dvbusqw rectos.’ Is not that Count 
Larinski ? But stop, Lollius detested fr||id fttid cupidity, 
aud despised money which seduces all men. 'dbsiinens 
ducenii^M sc euncta jKcunics.’' ‘This is a most Bjitikhig ti^it; 
betvlj|pOiu«elves, I think our dear count despises moaey a 
little|po much, ho turns from it with aversion, and hates its 
vorJP^name, he is 'an Epiefetus, a Dioaen^ an ancient 
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anchorite who -would have lived ha 2 >pily*iSi tbo Thcbaid. lie 
told us himself that a glass of toast and water and a dinner 
at the Cafe Aughiis were all the same |o him. I have not 
yet finished. ‘Happy,’ exclaims Horace, *is ho -who can 
endure the hardships of poverty without oonaplaint, 
ditram callet pavperim, pati P Of whoip is he. speaking, of 
Tiollius, or of our Mend, who not only endures his poverty, 
hut loves and cherishes it as a lover adores his inistress ? 
And what do you think of this final "trait? LoHius was 
alw'ays ready to die for his countiy, ‘ nm ^le pro pairia 
lliiudus perire,’ Now, I’eally, is not that singular ? Slight 
wo not fancy that IToraoo had known Count Larlnski at Ikano 
or at Tihur 1” 

“ 1 have not the slightest doubt of it,” replied M. Morin/, 
taking tlto book from the ahb6’s hands and laying it rcs])ect 
fully on the table. “ Fortmiately, our friend l^arinski, as 
you call him, wisely though^ of returning to life about 
thirty yearn since, which has piocured ns the .pleasure of 
meeting him at St. Morite, and since \ve are on this suh- 
joot— My dear ablxi, is your mind fi'ce? Can you attend 
to me ? I want to put a cpicstion to yo8, and ask you to 
enlighten me. I don’t apply to you hieroly as a friend, hut 
as a confessor, a director of consciences, the man in whoso 
discretion I have the utmost confidence.” 

“ J am all attention,” returned the ahbc, throwing himself 
back iu his arm-chair, and crossing his long slender legs, of 
which he -was prond. 

M. Moriaz plunged nt once into his subject. The abM was 
some time in guessing his drift. As soon as it dawned upon 
him, his ihoo^ lengthened, and uncrossing his legs, ho ex¬ 
claimed t *‘Wl^t a pity! You must renounce the realisation 
of yoiit* be»tttifeil dream. I feel gi-oatly disfi’easod about it. 

I ean enter into Hie joy with which you would have scon 
your charming daughter devote, T will not .say her fortune, for 
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you kuQW, as well all, how little Connl Lariuski would ^aliic 
tlittt, bttii her grace, her boatfly, and all the A'irtucs of ln'r 
iiDgolie nature, to secure the hapi)iiioss of a raan of rare 
merits, whom providence has*Boveroly tried. She loves him, 
and is loved by him, hoavon would havo blessed their 

union--IVhat a pity ! I repeat that the marriage 15 im 

possible, our friend is already married.” 

■ “Arc yon quite sure?” exclaimed M. Moria-!, with a bur I 
of enthubiasm, which the good abbd took for the climax of 
de-.pair. • '*■ 

“I am distressed to give you such pain. Am I sure of 
It ? I hafo it from our friend's own lips. One night, some 
tinug, T forget what, led mo to ask: Are you married, 
count? llo roj>liod curtly: I thought I hiul told you so 
Ah, my dear professor, f won’t answer for the marriagt- 
beiug a happy one, but that has nothing to do with this 
bnsinesB.” 

“Well, this is positi VO,” jeplied M. Moriaz hastily, “and f 
am not jiropaind to disjmte the evidence." 

•'Alas, no,” returned tho abbiJ, but after deliberating 
.1 few seconds, aijd m.aktug a pause, he added : “ Never¬ 
theless- ’’ 

“Nevertheless—^nothing, you )uay be sure that your woid 
IS enough fo^ne.” 

“ But supposing T had misunderstood—” 

“I have potfeot oonfidouco in your oars; they are ex- 
u'llcnl.” * 

“Allow me, wo must not despair too readily. ’‘Count 
lairiuski 'called this aftomoou when 1 was out, 1 ought to 
hid him good bve,. To-morrow moniing I promise to go to . 
him.” 

“WhatisJRe use?” put in M. Moria!^ “I am heartily 
obliged by^our kindness, but heaven preserve mo iknu 
breaking^^ unnecessarily oil jum- oedupationsj your lime 
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k so valual)le! I doclare I am perfbciiy satisfied, it would 
be unbooomiug to ask for fuAher proof; I'accept it, and 
there is no more to bo said.”, , 

As Madame de Lorcy had 'obflorvel, the Abb6 Miolicns 
was not ready to abandon any idea which approved iWelf to 
his mind. In vain did M. Moi’iaz combat his preposition, 
cursing in his heart such excess of zeal j the abbd would noi 
rolinipiish it, and M. Moriaz was forced to give in. It was 
settled that the wortliy man sliould call on Count Jiarin.ski 
noAt day, and tliat he should come direct ^rom Paris io 
CormeiUos to coinmnnioate the yosulta of bis mission to tine c 
interested. 

M. Moriaz saw that this arrangement prosontefl the ad- 
s.mtage of Antoinette’s learning the fatal truth from tin- 
_al)b(i’s own lips; ho left him with a recommendation to be 
•most circumspect, as wise as a serpent and as discreet as a 
conft'ssional box. Then lie took his leave in tolemblo spirits, 
being hopeful as to tiio futurjj, and being in altogolhor 
a differont humour, tbo road from Maii^na to ConneilJos 
seemed very niHob pleasanter than that from Corneilles to 
Maisons. 

Samuel Brohl was seated before au empty trunk, winch 
be was doubtless about to paok, when he heard a knock at 
his door. Ho went to open it, and found Itself face <o 
ilioe with the Ablk Miolicns. From tlieir very firat inter¬ 
view', Samuel Brohl had emoeived for the abb6 that wanu 
sympathy and ready likipg which he felt for those in whom 
he thought ho recognised sorviocablo people, whom ho might 
turn to' account, and who scorned visibly predestinated, to 
bo of eSsentiM use to him. lie was’ hanjly over mistaken; 
lu' was skillfed in diagnostics, and could read the divlpo 
moili of predestination on a face at the first glance. lie re- 
ceivotl his reverend friend most cordially, and ushered him 
all the more warmly into his modest ^apartment,s because nf 
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the singular, mys^iioiis, .‘uul nitlicr agitated manner he 
iiotieed about him. “ Can he have conic as a diplomatic agent, 
charged with some.extraordinary mission 'i ” he asked himself. 

The/discerning ifbbd, oh his side, studied Samuel Brohl 
without appeming to do so. He was struck by his countcn- 
aui'o, which at this moment expressed a manly, melancholy 
prida His eyes odoasionally betniyed the secret an heroic 
sorrow, which had sworn to keep silence before men and 
confess itself only to God. 

They sat dwwn and began to talk, the abbd leading the 
conversation at first to indifierent tojiics. Samuel Brohl 
listened *.nd replied with melancholy g^'aco. Great as his 
curiosity was, he was always able to control his impatience. 
Samuel Brohl was never in a hurry, Samuel Brohl knew how 
to wait: he had proved it during the past montli, and it is 
a gift which many a diplomatist lacks. 

The Abbe Miollcns’, visit had roiched the ordinary limits 
of a call, and lie seemed about to rise, when, pointing to the 
open Valise, he said : “ These preparations distress mo. I 
laid intond.ed to invite you to Maisons, my dear count-; T 
had, a room to off^r you. J7oc erai m votis, I shoidd have 
been delighted to havp you for a guest. Wo should have 
talked and played every evening, close to a window opening 
on a garde^. lice latehrai dulces, etiam, si credis, amoeiia\ 
Alas, you are ungrateful, you will leave us. Vienna must 
have groat attractions for you !—But no doubt yon have a 
pleasant heme awaiting you, a charming wife, and perhaps 
children—” ' 

Samuel ]ookod at him with an astonished and. staftled air, 
ns he had looked^ at Madame de Lorcy when she spoke to 
him of tho Countess Larinski. 

“What do you mean 1” asked he. 

“Wl^! Did not you yourself toll me that yoii wore 
wedded V’ 
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Samuel oj)ene(l bis cyoR ; for some aibinoiils ho seemed to 
pouder; then striUiiii' lii.s forehead and smiling, “ Oh, T )ee,” 
ho exclaimed. “Yon took .my words literally. 1 thoimhi 
you would have understood me. No* my dear ahW, 1 am 
not manled and never shall bo; hut tlu'ro arc voluntary 
unions as saei-ed and iudissohiblo as maariago.” 

Tho abjbd frowned, and his face assume*d a severe expression 
of annoyance. Ho was about to road his dear count a 
sermon under three heads, ivgaiust immorality and the 
dangers of voluntary unions, but Samuel'gavo him no 
time. 

“ 1 am not going to Vienna to meet my mistre.ss,” lie i e- 
sumed. “ She never leaves me, she accompanies mo every - 
where^—she is here.” 

The Abb6 Miolicns cast a startled glance around, expecting 
to SCO a woman come out of some cupboard or from behind a 
cm tain. 

“1 toll you that she is hor^,” repeated Samuel Brohl, and 
ho pointed to an alabaster figure mounted on a pedestal. 
'The abbo wont up to it. The statuette represouted a woman 
bound with cords, and tivo Cossacks flijgging her with tho 
knout; the base boro Viis insorintion: Pulonia vincla cl 
flagtllala. 

Tho abh6’s face relaxed in an instant, hi^lirow unbent, 
his Qioiith expanded, and his eyes sparkled with joy. “How 
w'oll it was I came,” thought he, “ and how much obliged 
M. Morioz will be to me ! ” 

Turaing towards Samuel, ho ek(i|miod j “ I am a perfect 
fool, I fancied— All, I undorstaffliyiow, your mistreB.s is 
Poland, I prefer that, and this is indeod ^ voluntary imion as 
sacred as marriage. It has the further advantage of being 
no hindrahoe. Poland is not jealous, and should you chance 
to meet a woman worthy of you and long to marry her, your 
mistress W'ould make nu olijcctions.. Bet us rather call her. 
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not your mistrosH, bfit your motlicr, and roa^ouablo mothers 
never prevent their sous from marrying.” 

Samuel Brohl in his turn assumed a grave stern look, 
and replied, with his eyes fixed steadily on the statuette: 
“ You are mistaken, T am hers, and have no i-ight to dis¬ 
pose of my heart, soul, or my lifej my last thouglds and 
m y last drop of blood belong to her. 1 am as much bound 
liy tlie oaths I have sworn to her as a monk can be by his 
vows.” 

“ Excuse m(^ my dear count,” said the abbe ; this is sheer 
fanaticism, if I know anything about it. When haAo 
patriots ovbr vowed to remain single? Their first duty is to 
raise children who shall be good citizens. When there ai'o 
no more Pole.s, Poland will be no more.” 

Samuel Brohl interrupted him by seizing his arm and say¬ 
ing with a bitter smile: “ Take a good look at me; don’t 1 
look like an adventurer?” 

The abb6 protested. 

“Does the word scandalise yon?” continued Samuel. 
“ Well, I am a man of adventure, born to be always on the 
wing. Marriage w'fs not invented for men wdio run risks.” 
He added in a tragic vticc : “You know what is going on 
in Bosnia. Who can be oertaiu that a general war may not 
break out presently, and who can foresee its conseqncuces ? 
1 must hold myself in readiness for that day. Perhaps iin 
inscrutable Providence may shortly afford mo another oppor¬ 
tunity of risking my life for my country; perhaps Poland 
may call mo, crying: ‘Como, I have need of theel’ If I wore 
to reply : ‘Times have changed, I have given my heart to a 
woman who holdsomo in bondage ; I have now a roof, a 
family, a home, and precious bonds Avhicli 1 cannot break,;’ 
would nol^’oland, I ask, bo justified in sayirfg: ‘ Thou, hast 
broken tfiine oath, thou hast denied me, and I curse thee !”’ 

The AhbiS Miollens had just taken a pinch of .snuff, and as 
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]io lisk'uod to tliis speocli, lie tapped liis iiiij'ci'S on the lid of 
Jiis beaiii.ifiil gold siiuft-box, a prescnit from his most ohavni- 
ing 2)enitent. 

“ Is your conscience perfectly easy oft this score, my dear 
i'ricmd ? for you wiU allow mo, I trust, to call you so,” wfis 
his rejily. “ Aro you sure that your oouscicuce docs not re 
ju’oach yon ? Aro you sure that your tioart has remained 
perfectly faithfid to its mistress ? If I am to believe what J 
boar, a rather strange scene occurred at Madamo de Tjorey's 
yesterday.” 

Samuel Brohl started, chaugc<l colour, and buried his fac(! 
in his hands, probably to hide from the abbi; the bliishos 
with which remorse dyed liis cheeks. Ho nuumured in a 
low voice: “ No't another word; yoxi have touched a dccj> 
wound!” 

“ Then it is true that you love Mademoiselle Autoinetlo 
Moi-iaz ? ” resumed the abbe. 

“ I hud sworn that she shotild never suspect it,” replied 
Samuel, in accents of the decjicst contrition. “ Yesterday I 
was so abominably weak ns to betray myself. Heavens ! 
what must she think of ' me ? ” And while siR'uking thus 
with his face buried in his hands,^ ho ojiened his fingers 
gently and fi.vcd his brilliant eyes,—which could sec as well 
as a cat’s in the dark—upon the abbd. 

“What docs she think of you?” said the abb'e, talting 
another pinch. “ Why, my dear count, w,omen arc never 
angry with a man for fainting under the influence of their 
charming eyes, and especially when the man is a hero, a 
Knight of the llonud Table. I have reason to believe that 
Mademoiselle Moriaz is not, disjdeascd with you on account 
of yoiir accident. Shall I tell you' what*I think ? I should 
not bo surprised if you had touched her heart, and if, siippos- 
ing you took tlie trouble, you might not some day flatter 
yourself with the hope of gaining her ItJvo.” 
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At that momoulc the voice of Samuel Urohl’s rovorcud 
friend seemed to him the most harmonious umsic. Ho foil 
a delighi^hl thrill run through his body. The ahb^ had told 
hittt nothing new; but thpnt are things of shich nc feel 
certain, things that we have told ourselves hundreds of times, 
which have ncverthelcBS thd effect of nojelty when wc hear 
them for tiic first time from another’s lips. 

“Arc you not deceiving mo?” cried' Samuel, beside him¬ 
self with joy. “ What, can it be Into—I might hope sonre 
day—some dsy she might judge mo W’orthy.—Oh, wimt 
visions you conjure up! You aro both kind and cmol! 
IVhat bitjers are mixed with the sweet delight of your 
words! No, 1 could noyer havo hclicvod that grief could 
contain so much joy, and joy so much grief.” 

“What do you mean, my dear count?” resumed the 
abb<i. “ Do yon want a negotiator ? I may boast of having 
some oxporiciice. I am quite at your sen’icc.” 

Those words brought iSamu >1 Brohl hack to’ his souses, 
lie drew himself up .and answered coldly: “ A negotiator ? 
What should I want witli a negotiator ? Do not flatter me 
w ith idlo fancies, and above all do not ask mo to sacr'ifioc 
my honour to tlicnf. 1 must rcnouuco for ever the suiiprla- 
li\e felicity you venture"to oflbr me, I have told you why.” 

The Abbd MioHens was rather vexed, and look upon him- 
sflf to scold and lecture his noblo friend. Ho romonslrated 
with him ui)on having too much stenmess of principle, upon 
eariying vh-tiio to exaggeration, and upon showing overmuch 
efinement in the exquisite delicacy of Iiis oonseionoo. Fo 
)ointed out how fine minds ought to bo on their guard 
igainst being carried away by sentiment He quoted the 
Testament and Bossuet, as well as his bolovCd Horao^ who 
■ciwurod whatever was exaggerated, and advised the wise to 
duui all extremes. His reasoning availed nothing against 
ho other’s unaltorabJo resolution ; Samuel stood firm os a 
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roclt agiviu'.t every romoiisivnnce, aiid at Icngtli closed the 
abba’s lips by saying ; 

“Pray respoot my folly, which is certainly wisdom in 
(lod’s sight. 1 iim no longer free, I Mepeat, and even if I 
were, do you not know that'there is an insurmountable 
olmt tele between Madomoiselle Moriaa and mysolf?" 

“ What is that 1 ” nsked-tho abbd. 

" ITer fortmic and my pride,” replied Samuel. “She i.s 
rich and 1 mn iwor, this adorable creature was not mode for 
me. 1 told Madame de Lorcy one day whati^ thought of 
this kind of alliance or bargain. Yes, my revered friend, 1 
love MadcmoisolloMoriaz with an ardent jaission ^or vvhicli I 
reproach myself as if it were a crime. All 1 e.au do is nevei 
to see her again, and I never will see her again. TiCt me 
follow my gloomy, solitiuy path to tlio end. 1 shall have 
one coiiholation; I shall tell ujy&'lf that happiness was n(»t 
rejected me, that my eonscicnce,'warned fi’oiu on high, vi' 
fused it: and that there ia» a divine sweetness in groat 
sacrifices, and a blessing in gi'eat trials accepted in u 
religious spirit. Relievo mo, (Jod is speaking to me now, as 
Ho once s^wke to me at San Francisco: enjoining mo to 
leave all and give my biiod for my eotuitiy. 1 lucogiiise 
H is voice commanding my heart to ho silent and sacrifice 
itself. God and Poland ! I must recognise nothing else hiif 
these.” 

And turning again tp the statuette, he cried, “ I will lay 
my painful siiorJfico at her foot, she shall heal my broken 
and wounded heart.” 

Samuel Brohl spoke in a quivering voioe, his divine 
as])irations cause<l the hair of his head to stand up nml 
brought tears to his eyes. The good a6b6’s eyes w'cre als<i 
moist, ho was deeply touched, and cast wido-eyed glauccs at 
this hero, filled with admiration for his antique type of 
chanictor and heavenly mind. He hath never met wuth any- 
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thing to equal it iiiiliorace’s odes or ei)istles, Lollins himself 
was surpassed. TranspQrted with admiration, he opened 
both arms to Samuel ■ Brolil, extending them wide as if he 
feared tl»ey would noi be able to .contain so gi-eat a man, and 
o.vclaimed .as he pressed- him to his heart : “Ah, my dear 
count, what a grajidj What a wonderful nmn you aio! ” 


CHArThm viri. 

The Abbd Miollons hastened to repair to Cormcillcs and 
aivo a detailed account of^his conference with Count l.,ar- 
iiiski. Having (some direct from the inierview, ho aocordod 
free vent to his enthusiasm, ^nd sang the praises ofibis 
antique mind, this heavenly soul, which had just revealed to 
him its hidden treasures. M. Moriaz astonibhod and shocked 
linn greatly by saying: “You are right, this Tolo is a wonder¬ 
ful man, worthy of hoing canonized or hanged, 1 don’t exactly 
know wiiich.” 

Auloiuetto did not say a word, but kept her reflections to 
lieraelf. She retired to her room, and walked up and down 
for some time, imeertain, or rather anxions, about what she 
was going to do. Again and again she went up to her 
writing-tablo and looked at her dc.sk ; then a scruple seized 
her, and slie Walked away. At last she came to, a decision, 
took up her ]K'm, and wrote as follows:' 

“ Sir,—Before starting for Vienna, pray bo so good ae to 
come to Cormcjlles for a few minutes. I wi^h to have an 
interview witji you in my father’s presence. Yours very 
sincerely, Antoinbite Mohiaz.” 
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The following morning sho received tjAi expected reply by 
the first post, it run as follows : 

“ The trial would bo too great for my oonrage. I shall 
not see you again, if I did, I should be a lost mati.” 

This short note caused Mademttisollo Jloriaz bitter disap 
pointiucut and a little anger. She was holding a paint-bnish 
in her hand, and she snapped the handle in two, as if to con¬ 
sole herself for her iuahility to bond Count j^isCl Lan'nski'.s 
proud and stubborn will. Is iron or a diamond to bo bent ' 
The postman had put into lior hands another letter, which 
she oi)oned mechanically for duty’s sake. She ran her cyt"- 
over- the first few lines without taking in a word that she 
I'cad. Suddenly her attention was aroused, her face lighted 
up, her eyes spai'klod. This letter, scut her by a moroifnl 
I’rovidonce as a last rosonreo in her distress, came from 
Minlemoiscllo Calet, and tli^ ex-flower-makcr of the Uno 
Monlfetard wrote as follows: 

“ My dear young lady,—I hear that you have rcLurued : 
how glad 1 am, and how 1 long to seo year again ! You are 
my guardian angel, I wish to sec yon every day of my lil<‘, 
and the time has seemed very long. Wlien you enter the 
poor invalid’s gar-rot, she feels as if there were throe suns m 
the sky; when yon leave her;, the rroon becomes night. 
Madame do Ijorcy has boon very kind to ifie. She came a 
fortnight ago, as' my angel had roquosted her, to pay my last 
quar*tor’s allowance. She is a very oharitnble lady, and 
Bplcadidiy dreisied,^ but rather bal'd on iioor people. Shi 
asks a great many questions, and wants tp know everything. 
She told lao that I spent too much, and was fond of luxunes, 
and you know whether that rs«truo or not. ^h^ is not 
aware hmv things have risen in price, how dear moat and 
irotatocs arc, and that eggs cost a fcajic^uul a half the do/cii 
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juBt DOW. Besides,la poor creature like myself, without the 
use of her legs, cannot do her ow'n mai-kctiiig. The woman 
who does up my place may not understand how to buy; I 
scold her tremendously if by any chance she brings me 
things when they first epme in ; Hod know's that 1 ciue very 
little about my eating. 

“ This kind Madame do Lorcy scolded me top about a 
bouquet of camellias which she saw on,my table, precisely 
siiuilai- to the one for which I thanked my angel; I don’t 
know w'hat she must h.aye thought. Well, my detir young 
lady, I have since learned that these double camellias, red 
striped with white, W'ere sent by a man, for men are now 
bogiuning to give mo bouquets and pay mo visits; rather 
late in the day, is it not? The one I am speaking of intro¬ 
duced liimsolf one morning, saying that yon had mentioned 
me, and he washed to ascertain that I was well and wanted 
for nothing. He has been hero several times since, and 
!\lways brought mo some luxWry. The best thing he ever 
brought w.'ia the news of tny angel’s return. What a man 
be is! He might have come direct from heaven. One 
night when I was yi, he gave me my medicine himself, and 
would have sat up to,nurse me, if I w'ould have allowed 
him. You must tell me who he is, for I am most curious to 
know. He has a head like a lion, and looks as generous as 
he is handsome, but very sad. He must have some great 
trouble. Unfortunately I shall uot have him to spoil me 
any more > it will bo all over soon. Ho leaves in two days, 
and has told me that he will come to bid mo good-bye 
to-morrow' afternoon. 

“ You w^h|||w soon, won’t you, my dear young, lady 1 I 
am dyrngaH^race you, since you allow me to take that 
liberty. j.lK irro my snq,.and my angel, and I am your 
most hum® and devoted servant. 


jpmSE GAtET.” 
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ifadouioibcllo Louise Galot’s letter ccjiltainod uotliing that 
was inaccurate, except perhaps the passage about the 
tremendous scoldings she gave her charvroman for buying 
things early iu the season. If the go8d lady’s antecedents 
■were not perfectly Irreproachable, she had still some priu 
ciplo and never told falsehoods; but she did not toll tht 
whole truth, and omitted some details in her story, 

Sho had not cared to add a postscript to say how woli sho 
had been ])aid for her letter. It had boon writt^ at Samuel 
IjniJil’s instigation, though ho had not onlighiened her as to 
his object. She had partly guessed it, being tolerably acute, 
lie had committed himself to hor discretion, and paid her iu 
solid coin. It was a good round sum; Mademoisollo Galet 
refused it at first, but ended by accepting it with tender 
gi.ititudo. Presents and short reckonings make good 
friends. 

A daiing idea suddenly occurred to Mademoiselle Moriaz; 
there was no time to be lest, ^nd she ivas no longer one to 
sluink from an act of audacity. She ordered the horses to bo 
jiut to. M. Moriaz bad just gone out to make a call ou .a 
uoighbour, and, taking advantage of his {jjrscnce, she begged 
Mademoiselle kloisency to put on ber bonnet at once and 
.icoompany hei- to Paris, as she wanted to seo her dressmaker. 
In ten minutes sho was in the carriage, imd liiwl (old the 
coachman to drive as fiist as ho could. 

The di-ossmaker did not detain her long, and from the 
Hue de la Paix, sho was driven on to No. 27 Hue Moulfctard. 
She never suffered Mademoiselle Moiseney, whose wiml 
was not good, to climb after her to tho fifth floor when. 
Madcmoisello Galet lived j she gave her express commands 
to remain below, and wait quietly for her iu the oarringo. 

She ascended the stairs nimbly, and mot a servant on the 
way, who informed her that Mademoiselle Galet, not being 
very well, had lain down on her W!i»aud was having a 
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ii(V[), but that she hud the key hi I ho door. 'I’lu; 

apartments slio was about to enter consisted if tliroe rooms, 
an. ante-room whioli served as a kitchen, a small sitting- 
room and a bedroom. She paused a fow moments in the 
ante-room to take breath, to summon up courage, and 
collect her thoughts, for she had guessed that there was 
some ono in. tho next rooijj. She entered; it and, found, 
not Mademoiselle (Mot, but the man whom she liwi.come 
in 8oarch-o:^He was apparently waiting .for the. .oooupaht 
of the apartments to awake. On catching sight of the 
woman whom ho haid sworn never to set eyes on 
.again, ho shuddered and glanced all round to find some 
means of escape, but there wais none. Antoinette was stand¬ 
ing in front of the doorway and barred the passage. Sho 
h)okcd at him and felt almost certain of her victory; he 
looked like a conquered man, and his defeat seemed a total 
overthrow. 

She folded her arnxs, assumed a smiling expression, tuid 
said to tho count in a steady voice, and slightly bantering 
tone : “'.So this is the way yon steal my poor people from 
me ! It is to decl%them with flowers, certainly. Own that 
there is a little hypocrisy in your virtue : Mademoiselle 
Oak't never suspoctod that you were giving those famous 
camellias to me! Sixty franc bouquets, what madness? 
How you despise money! How is that you dc not despise 
mine ? You ai’O afraid of it, and dare not touch it lest it 
should bum your fingers. Will you not help mo to throw 
it out of the .window ? Your poor people and mine shall 
])ick it upQwpmc, W'on’t you 1 My fortune is not so very 
largo, buj^pHn sure that I cannot spend it all myself; tlioro 
is cnouj^;,for two, for two who would be but one. Cannot 
you oo^rit to this division? Your pride‘forbids it. You 
acted.^iTpart the other day, you do not really love me. 
It costs so little to b#*ftnder obligations to those we love.” 
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lit iii.ido 1 ^(stiiro (if c\('ljfiiit'(l: “ 1 im])loiju 

}tm <() Id 1)1 no.” 

“I’lc^mtl, ; I woitt to toll you what T think fii'ht. 1 
tiiko but littlo accouiit of your prefuiidetl pride, it is 
lui,u!>]itinoss, and this you make y^our idol, a pitiful idol! 
And as to Poland—” 

Ho gave a start. After a pause sho contiuuod: “Jt is 
slie horat^ who gives or rather lends you to me, I promise 
yon that if she is over in nood of you, I will ^ay to her, 
‘ Hero, take him again,’ and to you, ‘Go, sho' claims you, 
lint, ]n-ay speak to me and look at mo, it will not hurt you. 
Are you afraiil of mol Have the courage to tell luc to my 
I'.ice what you hare said to other people.” 

He sank back in a chair, and with his head bent down and 
ids arms hanging by his side, munnured : “ 1 was sure that 
if I saw you again, I shoirld be lost.” 

“ Say rather, saved, yonr mind was diseased, 1 have healed 
yon. 1 can work miracles ; yon once took tlio trouble lo 
virito that lo mo. '\\''ill yon take my liiuidl it jiledges yon 
to nothing, you can easily withdraw youra.” 

lie took the h.and sho h 'Id out, not raising it to Ins lips, 
but holding it in his own. 

“ Liston to me,” sho resumed. “ This very day, and "very 
ooij, 3 ’ou ai’o to start for (‘ormeilles and i o say to my fatln'i- ; 
She has oflbred mo her hand, I ivish to kee 2 ) it, give it nu'.' 
to you ooTisont ? tPill you obey me 1 ” 

lie cried ; “ You are hero and you speak lo mo, the world 

las vanished and 1 hear no other voice 1 ” 

“That‘is right. When people enter into csjilanations, 
hoy come lo an understanding; but to^ bring this about 
be essential part is to see ono another. Since you arc so 
eusiblo whon you seo me, I wish you to keep mo always in 
ighl. -Take this!” 

Sho gave him a loekc't cont.oiiingjter likeness .and w'ent 
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ti)WiirJs tljo door. .At tlio (Uresliold she iiiviiod round, and 
said : “ Toll Madcmoisolle Galot that I would not disturb 

her, and that 1 shall come again to-morrow. MadoTnoiRolle 
M oiseney will bo tirfid of waiting for mo. I have your proiniso, 
to-night! I am going.” 

And away «ho flod. 

The coachm.an drove back with the. same si^eod Chat lu' 
liad come, and they reached Cormeillos before the soup had 
had time to oooL Yet M. Moriaz had had tiuife to grow 
anxious. Ite did not sit down to table withoxit questioning 
Miidemoiselle Moisouoy, who knowing nothing, could give 
him no information; still she replied in the mysteriouB 
manner beneath which she always veiled her ignorance. Ho 
determined therefore to question Antoinette after diniu'r. 
She forestalled him, however, by taking lam aside and telling 
him wliat had transpired. 

“ I presume,” said she, “ that you will now believe in his 
])rido and disinterestedness. *1 had told you that 1 should 
have to go on my knees to induce him to marry mo.”. 

lie could not restrain a movement of indignaliou. 

“Oh, ho consoled,” she w'ent on to say, “that is a mere 
li'Diro of speech. He was at my feet and I was standing.” 

M. Moiiaz opened and closed his mouth throe times with¬ 
out uttering a sjdlahlo. Ho coutontod himself by making 
.1 gostiuv which meant: “The die is cast; let us await the 
eveut.” 

Samuel Jirohl had been careful to keep his word. After 
making a swupiiloius toilet, ho liad taken the train to Argon- 
teuil, and there hired a carriage. He arrived at Oorracilles 
just as it struck nine. He was shown into the di^awing-room, 
where M. Moriaz sat awaiting him reading tho nowspajxT. 
S.uimol was pale and his lips quivered with" emotion. He 
l)owed low to M. Moriaz, saying: “I feel myself guilty, sir; 
inuy refuse what 1 ftsk.” 
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M. Morian’s I’eply was : “ WoU, sir.fi may say lljut you 

are come, iu the words of Scriptm-o, like a thief in the niglit, 
but I liart) nothing to refuse you. I miwt own that you ai o 
not tlie son-in-law I had thought of, h«t that is no matter, 
my daughter js her own mistress, and I have no, reason to 
bc+ieve her mistaken in her choice. You arc a man of taste 
and honour, and yoy know the value ofnvhat you are about, 
to receive. If you make Antoinette happy, I shall be yom- 
warm frtond. Now I have said all, let us cousidor your reply 
a.s made aud talk of other things.” 

Samuel Brohl took the hint, aud did not insist on replying, 
but talked of other things. He could bo pleasant as woli as 
dignified. He made himself as agreeable and charming as 
bis strong emotion would allow. M. Morias was forced to 
OTvu to himself that Count Larinski was as good company at 
Cormeilles as at St. Moritz, and had no other fault than tluit 
of wishing to become his son-in-law. 

Their conversation W'as prolenged. Antoinotte, meanwhile, 
was w’ftlking hr front of the house, inhaling the .jasu)ine 
jccntcd air, and pouring out her heart to the night and Uk; 
jfars. The only thing tliat disturbed her happy reverie vva.s 
.lie incessant flight of a l»it, which kept fitting from one end 
if. the terrace to the other, on its ijuivering wings. TIio 
mclean beast seemed to haunt her, it persisted in flying 
•ound her, and brushed her liair as it passed ; Antoinette 
.bought she could distinguish its hideous face and long cars, 
ind drew back with a shudder. 

She heard a step upon the gravel. Samuel Brohl had 
:aken leave of M. Moriaz and was crossing the terrace on hi.s 
vay to his can-iage. He recognised Antoinette, came,up to 
icr, and clasped a bracelet wliich he hehf in his hand round 
ler wrist, saying: “Why cannot. I give you auytliiug as 
mlnahle as the locket which yon have deigned to liestow on 
ne, and whiebs I shall always carry aJjout with me? - Yet 
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this trinket is of value in my o^cs. My mother was 
fond of it, and always refused to part witli it, oven in her 
utmost need; it was on her ann when she died.” 

Wo are never perfectly consistent, and there is no human 
clay without some graihs of gold. Designing mon, and oven 
\ illaius, are capable of a passing sentiment that is pure snd 
hincorc; on some occasions, every man hi better than himself. 
The u]>pcr part of Mademoiselle Moriaz’s face was shrouded 
iu her hood^ the lower was illumined by the moon how rising 
above the hills; Samuel Brobl contemplated the face and 
hood iu silence, and felt that Antoinette was as beautiful a>> 
a Hi»irit. For two minutes, he forgot tlmt she had a hundred 
tlums.vnd francs a year, and that, accoiiling to all probability, 
M. Moriaz Would die some day. Ho was absorbed iu the 
I bought that tins woman loved him and would soon he ids 
own. Yes, tor two minutes, Samuel Biohl was as passion¬ 
ately in love with Alademoiscllo Moiiaz as Count l.ariuski 
(ouhl have hoca 

Ho could not resist the feeling by which he was ciUTicd 
away. Ho twined his aims round Antoinette’s bni»plo waist 
and planted a burning kiss, a true I’olish kiss, on the roots 
of her hair. She made no resistance; but at this moment, 
the l).)t who had already nimoycd her by its attentions, 
i-ctimiod to tlio cliiuge, struck her full in the face, and w.is 
caught in her hood. Antoinette felt the chill of its meiu 
br.mous wings and hooked claws. She snatched ofl‘her hood 
and threw it to a distance. Samuel Brohl darted to pick 
jt 11 ]), |)ressed it to his lips, and fled like a thief carrying away 
Ins booty. 

When Antoinette re-entered the drawing-room, she foniul 
it occu]iid|ji,by Mfulemoisello Moisency, whose noisy and dis 
tractedi|y' had just put M. Moriaz to flight. This time, 
Mudom^Plle Moisonoy knew' all. She had seen Samuel 
Biohl arrive, and hak been unable to resist her over-stmined 
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curiosity; she bad felt no scruples ijDout eavesdropping^. 
She pounced upon Antoinette, pressed her .to her heart, and 
cried; “Oh, my dear, my dear ! Did not I always say it 
would' cud so 1” 

Marlemoiselle Moriaz hastened to free hCrself froin.those en i - 
brtHfces ; she wanted to be alone. When she t‘egaiaed her 
own room, she Walkod round it; the furniture, the what-nots 
laden with ornaments, the pink' and white striped silk hang¬ 
ings, tlie* muslin curtains of -her bed, arid the Jarge silver 
crucifix suspended from tho wall opposite; seemed to look at 
her with astonishment, questioning her, and saying: “Wliat 
can have happened T She answered: “ You are right, soiuo- 
llring has happened.” 

She stood in contemplation before a portrait of her Jnother, 
whom she had lost very young. “J am told,” said she, 
“ that you were a great reader of novels. I am'not fond of 
them, and never read them; but I have just taken pmt in a 
romance that would have satisfied you. This mau would 
liave astonished you a little, and pleased you still more. A 
few hours -ago, he was lost to me for .ever. I was bold, and 
went in Search of him, and when he saw :gie, ho surrendered. 
Ho Was with me on the terrace just now. His lips totiched 
me here, at the roots of my hair, and I frenabled from head 
to foot.' Do not be indignant; tbey' aro pure and loyal lips! 
The sacred fire has toueh^ them; they have never; lied, none 
but prond and noble -words fall from, them, they speak 
modestly of a blameless , life; Why are you not with mu'! 

I ImyS a; thousand things to tell yquj ■^■hich you alouo could 
understand, ho hue else uriderstauds me.” 

She‘began ;to hhdrcssv After taking d<)wn her .hair,f:lio 
remembered that there was One, in the room who under 
stands aU; ;isnd to whom she h'ad not yet, spokbm ^he knelt 
down, with bare shoulders, and joining her hands and fixing 
her eyes on the silver cnicifix, said in a XoW voice : ■ 
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“forgive me for'Jorgctthig Tboe, Tbou who hast novcf 
torgottca me. Praiso he to Thee, Thou hast lioai-<l my 
(h'-vircs, and given me tho bliss of which I dreainod Mithutii 
daring to ask it. Ilhppy indeed I am, perfectly hai>py. I 
promihO Ttioo to shod iny joy ovor tho humble and wrctch<'d 
in tliis world; I will love them more than I have yet dolic. 
When meat and drink arc given to them, they are given to 
d'hysclf, and when flowers arc! given them, tht crown ot 
thorns whicjl^^ made 1’hy brow to bleed bursts forth info 
bloom f will give them flowers and bread. Thou nrt not n 
jealous God, whatever thoy.may say. Fiill .as my hoiirf m.-iy 
be, 'J’hou knowest flic place reserved for Thee, .and limt 
w lienovor Thou knockest at tho door, [ shall cry, ‘ Fnt('r, the 
house and all that therein is is Thinemy happiness blesnes 
Thee, bleSs Thou it V‘ 

AVhile Madomoisollo kforias w.as communing with a crucifiit, 
S.imucl Brolil was rolling along tlie three miles odd of high 
road between Oormcillcs and Argentenil. lie carried his 
he.id high, his eyes sp.arkled, his temples throbbed, and he 
felt as if his expanded breast could contain the world. He 
spoke to himself, murmuring the self same words again and 
again. “ Hhi' is mine!” said he to the p.assers-by, to the vinos 
by the roadside, to the hill of Sauuois, and the 'I'rouilJot mill, 
which rose in faint outline against the sky. She is mine !” 
s lid bo to tho moon, wdiich shone that night for him alone. 
Its solo occupation being to gaze on Saimiol Brohl, It was 
e.isy to see that it was in the secret, it knew that Samuel 
I’robl was to marry Mademoiselle Moriaz before long, and 
M.is so charmed that it had dressed itself in its best, in 
honour of this wonderful event, and its groat orange face 
iK'.imed with sympathy and joy. 

Although S.imuel had ;«(hargcd his coaefiman to drive 
at fidl speed, he missed tho last train, and so deckled to 
sleep at Arguntcuil. lie thron Inmsclf njam tho ho.sjHtably 
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of the Oaenr-Volani, and ordored a great i^owl of piincli, his 
f.ivourito beverage. ITe went to bod expecting to have 
delightful dreams; but Lis slnmbers were disturbed by a 
very di^aereeablo inculent. L'ino dSys ore often foU 
lowed by bad nights, and the Goeur^Yolant inn was destined 
to %’ave an imfavounible impression on Samuel BroLl’s 
mind. 

'J’owmU four o’clock in Iho morning, he heard a knock at 
his door, and a familiar voice crying : “ Conic, Iq^ m?' in! ” 
llo VMS seized with horrible anguish ; lie felt par.ilysed and 
eould scareely raise Liinaeif up. Ifc romcinberecl that he 
had boU(d himself in, a reflection which was reassuring 
Gre.ii, howancr, was Lis stujiefaciiou on seeing the bolt slide 
back in its sockeis! Tho door opened, some one ontorod, 
w'alkcd slowly nji to Sarauol, drew h(|ok tlio bed curtains, 
an 1 bent over lum with tho largo eyes and steady gaze that 
he knew so well, 'riiey were strange eyes, full of bolh 
gentleness and fire, audacity unH caiidoiir, a combination of 
tlie child, the genius, and the madman. 

Samuel IBrohl shivered; he tried to speak, but his tongue 
fob numb. lie made n gri'at eftbrt to loyseii it; at length 
ho managed to move his lips and uiiirmnrcd: “ Is it ) on, 
Abcdl I thought yon wore dead." 

(!oimt Abel, the tme Abel Larinski, was evidently not 
dead. Ho stood erect, his eyes were terribly wide open, and 
bis complexion had never been brighter. It scorned as 
though ho had hccu buried alive and had made his way out 
lie had brought away some mould from his grave; his hair 
was dusted over with a curiou.s sort of earthy powder, and 
ho kept shaking it off at intervals. 

Yot there was nothing wild or alarming in his c.xprossion, 
xn ironical, mocking smile, played round his lips. After a 
long silence, fie said to Samuel: “ Yes, it is I. Yon were 
not expecting mo, I suppose?” 
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“ Are you quite sure that you are not (lead re^ilied 
SauiuoL 

“Pcrfeutly sure!,” answered ho, sliahing his head again to 
get rid of the dust,'-which annoyed him. “Am 1 disturhing 
you, Samuel Brohl?” he continued. “For your name is 
Sfunuel Brohl, a pretty name. Why have you as.stk'ucd 
mine? Give it m6 baek.”- 

“Not to-day,” I'l'plicd Samuel in a stilled voice, “norto- 
mon’o%, DOT the day after, hut after my marriage.” 

Count Aliel burst out laugliing, which was contnu-y to his 
habits, and snr|»ri.sod Samuel greatly. 'I’hen he exclaiiu<(d : 
“She is going to marry mo, her na.mo will Ijo tlm Couuhjss 
Lai'iuski.” 

Suddenly the dooi'ro-ojxmcd, and Madenmiscllo Antoinette 
Moi'iay. appeared, droned in white liltc a bride, with a. wreath 
on her head .and a l)on(]uet in her hand. She was coming 
up to Samuel, hut the ghost stopped her on the way, saying; 
“It is not ho whom you love", hut my story. Don’t you see 
that lie is a sham I’olol His father was a German and kept 
a public-boiiscj, where this great m.an, this lioro, was hi'ought 
up. I will t(!ll y(ju—” 

Samuel laid hi.s hand on the speaker’s mouth and sturn 
mcred out; “ Please, please say nothing,” 

The apparition paid no .attention, but wont on speaking: 
“ A'c.s, Samuel Brohl is a hero. For five years ho was an old 
woman’s paid lover, and discharged all the duties of liis 
calling. This kept hero earned his money. AVould you like; 
to he called Madame Brohl ?” 

With these worcLs he held out his arms to Mademoiselle 
Moria?:, who fixed ;hc r^^(lcr and astonished eyes njioii him, 
!hk 1 drawing her to^^i, kissed her hair and wreath. 

Then Samuel l^pjil recovered strength,*life, and motinii. 
Ho jumped froimhte bod, and, clenching his ffst, darted t.i- 
wards Abel I^fiitski to dispute his prize. Suddenly he 
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stopped short with ;i start; he liad heard a sharp chuclsliiiii; 
laii; 4 l], proceeding from the opjKisite corner of the room, lie 
turned and caught siglit of his father, woai’ing a greasy cap 
on Id's iiciul and wrai)pod in a dirty caftftii, worn threadbare. 
It was Jeremiah Itrolil; all the world was coming hack io 
lilWtliat niglit. The little old man went on chuckling, and 
tlicu exelaiiiied in a shatp, grai.iiig vdScc: “Schandbiihe / 
ivfincdfidcUcr Sc/dhif/id ! ich wiHd ich zu Hr::! scldafjm /” which 
means; “You wretch, yon yomig lilackgiiard, I wHl lieat 
you to a jelly ! ” '.I’lu's was a plirase which Samuel had often 
hciird in his childhood; but aeenstoiued as be might have 
been to Ihe.so j)a.ternal amonitic.s, wluai lie saw bis father rai.se 
bis cleiicbcd withered hand above bis liead, be screamed and 
throw himself back to avoid the blow, and catching bis foot in 
t.lic legs of a cliair, stumbled and fell y^lontly against a table. 

He opened bi.s eye.s and saw no one. lie ran to the win¬ 
dow and threw open the sbuttci’s; the early dawn cast its 
grey light over tlie. room. 'J'lmnk Jicaven, there was no one 
there. The vision had heoii so real that it was some time 
before S.amuol i’rold eoulii roeo\'er iiimself, and fool sure 
that his nightniaro had vanished for ev'c)', that j)haninm.s are 
phantoms, and that graves do not give up their dead. 
When he had arrived at thi.s happy conviction, ho spolce fo 
the dead man whose troublesome visit had so greatly di.s- 
turbed bis slumbers, and said haughtily with an air of 
defiance: “You miist submit, my dear Abel, wo shall not 
meet again till we meet in the Valley of Jclio-shaphat; I saw 
a score of shovels full of earth thrown on you; you are 
dead, I am alive and she is mine.” 

With tins, he hastened to pay his hill and <piit tire Ca-nr- 
Volauf, promising himself never to enter again. 

At the same moment, M. Moriaz, who rose early,- was 
wril.iug the Mlowing letter; 

“ ft is all over, my dear fric-iHl, T have^jiveu in and cannot 
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retract. Do uot rept;oach me for my wcaknos'!; what could 
I do ? When a miui has been the most, submissive of fathei-s 
for twenty years,, he cannot break his bonds in a day; I have 
never dabbled in rov(51ntions and am too old to learn iiow'. 
And ihen who knows if her heart may not have f^uided h<>i 
ai ight, so that she may one day prove ns all mistaken 1 *• 

“I must confess tljiat there is some fascination about tld^ 
dreadful man. T only find one fault in him : he has no 
bnsinoss'to C-xist, a senous fault fertainh, luit up to now T 
can reproach him with notliing else. 

“When a battle is lost, it is useless to think of anything 
bnt beating ah orderly retreat. 1 am sorry to say that 
Count Ijarinski is fumisbed with all the ncccs,,iry docn 
inents, ho has his baptismal register and the certificates of 
liis pai-ents’ deaths by him. No objection is to bo made on 
this score, and my future son-in-law will not help me to gain 
time. I'ho point to whieli we must now devote onr wboh* 
attention is the sritleniont. \Ve cannot t.ake too many pro 
cautions or tie up everything too safely; this Pole must have 
his hands thoroughly bound. If you will allow me, T shall 
ask }oii to come onp of those days and confer with mo and 
my lawyer, who is yours also. T ventairo to hope that on 
tins point Antoinette will consent to be guided by our 
ad\ieo. 

“ r am not in good spirit.s, dear friend; bnt, being born a 
jilulosopher, I taJee tlie evils of life patiently and am going 
to road Lc Monde comme il m on la vimon de Bahoue, ov('r 
again, to try and persuade myself that if everything is not 
agrc('ablo, it is at least bearahlo.” 

On the evening of that same day, M. Moriaa I’coeived the 
following reply: 

“ T sliall never foi^PRf yon. You ai-c a greSt chemist, I 
allow, bnt a pitiful fathcT. Yotir W'cakne.ss, aliieh deserves 
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aiiotlier name, is inoxcusabla Von ought to haTC n'sistciJ 
and held out fiimly to tho end j Antoinette would never 
have made up hei mind to act contrary to your commands. 
She A^ould have flown into a passion, ^Iked, and tried to 
touch j’our foolings by looking like a disoojrsolate widow, and 
sIk* would have dressed liorsclf in crape. What then ? 
y\ lial harm would it have done you? Inconsolable Artemi- 
sias lU’o very tiresome, I admit, but you can accustom your¬ 
self (0 anything. Ought philosophers, who aro^ndifferent 
in reality to all things, to bo at (he mercy of a pouting face 
and a hlitek crape dress ? Besides, Mack is very fashioniiMc 
weiu- now, even out of mouniing. 

“ \t'liat do 3*011 luciiu by talking of sottlomeuts I You are 
jokin;;. How can you think of mistrusting a Pole, and 
takiue iirecaiitions against a hovo of antiquity (as (ho Abbe 
•Miolleus calls him), a grand aud noble soul ? Tho very idea 
ol lour miati'ustine; his disiutoresloduess would make M. 
liariiiski swoon, as ho swooned*in my drawing-room; this is 
his plan of action, aud a good one too, since it luiswers. No 
settleiuouts, T say; let (hero be a coinmiiniou of goods, anil 
leave ilie issue to Providence I There is igi lieautj' or merit 
in a lojly iinloss it be comxilote. Ab, my dear man, Poland 
is clmi-iuiiig, is it not ? Very well then, bolt it down whole. 

—1 remain your luimble servant.” 
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'I'liK juliloss sontciicc jH’oiionnced by Madame do Jjonn 
auiiojcd M. Moriaz, but did not disconrui'o him. Ho fell 
tli.d, wli.iievt'r abo might wty, precautions are excellent 
llat though we must bear oiu ills patiently, we inaj’ try to 
alleviate them, that mitigated follies may bo jirelirrod io 
complete follies, and a bad cold to an inilainmation of tlio 
lmlg^ which may cany off the sufferer. “Time and I cm 
do anything,” said Vhilip II. jiroudly. M. Morias said moio 
liuiiihly: “The best corrective to a hazardous marriage wiiich 
eaimot be prevented is toiirohact matters and consult one’s 
lawj’or with duo deliberation.” Ilis own lawyer, M. Noirot, 
Ill whom he had the. utmost confidence, was from home, 
having been summoned to Italy on important business. He 
V ould await his rotimi, and till then all should lie left m 
Misjiense. 

Ill the first conversation M, Moriaz had on this subject 
With Ids daughter, he found her most reasonable, ready to 
I'liU'r into Ids views and accede to his washes. She was too 
gr.ileful for his acquiescence not to reward him by a little 
consideration; and then she was too happy to feel impatient. 
h.iving gained her main point, it ,waii» not difficult to give way 
111 details. 

“People will say yon have yielded .to a whipi,” said hei 
father. “ You are not very sensitive to public opinion, 1 
am more so; respect weakness and cowardice. Lot us 
eonsidei uppearmie4.s ^id not s<‘<'m to he m haste or have 
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anything to conceal, but let us act nith deliberation and 
discretion. There is no one in Paris now; let us give our 
friends time to return, will introduce Count LaViuski 
to them. Groat happiness does not shrink from discussion; 
your <bhoieo will be dented by some, and approved by 
othfcrs. M. Liirinski can and will please, and the world will 
excuse my resignation, which Madame *do Lorcy considers 
a eriine.^ 

“ You promised me to comluuo cheerfulness w‘dh rcsignai- 
tion, l)ut you seem rather melancholy.” 

“ You cannot require me to brim over with joy.” 

“ Will you assure mo that you liave at least made* a 
settled decision, and have no idea of retracting ? ” 

“ I promise you that.” 

“Well, we will respect your weakness,” replied slie, and 
couaented to all he irroposed. 

It w*as agreed that the marriage should take place in the 
course of the winter, and that two months should elapse be¬ 
fore proceeding to the first formalities. M. Moruiz undertook 
to reconcile Samuel Brobl to this tuwangement, which the 
latter did not relish, though ho took care jjot to betray this. 
He told M Moriaz that he was still in the first intoxication 
of his bliss, and not sorry to have time to come to himself; 
hut ho vowed privately to find some artifice for shortening 
these delays and liasteiiing the mstrriago. . He was afraid 
of accidents, nnforesceu circirmstaiiees, storms, squalls, hail 
and mildew, whatever can damage or destroy a crop; ho 
longed to reap his and have it safely stored in his gonror. 

Meanwhile, as his supplies began to run short, he wrote a 
majestic but confidential letter to his pld frieed, Herr 
Guldonthal, which hod the greatest efifect. Herr GuUtetlial 
looked on a good match as a far better security than a bad 
gun. Besides, ho bad been agreeably surprised by the 
punctual repayment of his loan, both cspital and interest 
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He was doliijbtcd to see such an cxccllont client rcl.urn, and 

CJ f. 

liastoned to advance at twenty per cent all the money he 
wanted, and even more, 

A mouth rolled 'peacefully by, during which Samuel 
Brolil came to Cormcilles twice or thrice a week. iJl’here 
ho secured tho good graces of the whole establishment, d{\wn 
lo the gardener, the lodge-keeper and tho ‘Angora cat who 
had received him on hiskfirst visit. This pretty white silky- 
haired pu^ had conceived a deplorable sympathy for 
iSamuol Brohl; perhaps sho had recognised in him a feline 
disposition. She made the most flattering advances to him, 
and liked to rub herself against him, to jumj) on his knees 
and lie in his lap. On tJic other hand, Mademoiselle 
Moriaz's great tan spaniel disliked the uew'-conier and 
looked askance at him; -when Samuel tried to caress him, 
ho gave a low growl and .showed his teeth, which procured 
him some sharp correction from his mistress. Dogs are 
hoi-n policemen; they have‘a wouderful power of divina¬ 
tion and an instinctive hatred of any people not thoroughly 
respectable, whose passports are not correct or who borrow 
the passports of others. As to Mademoiselle Moiseney, who 
had not tho keen scent of a spaniel, she was in raptures with 
this noble, heroic, and incomparable Count Larinski. In a 
teto-ii-t6to ho had had with her, he had shown so much re¬ 
spect for her character, such admiration for her natural and 
acejuired gifts, that she had been moved to tears; for tho 
first time slic felt herself understood. She had bce)i still 
more moved by his requesting her, aS a favour, never to 
leave Mademoiselle M^l’iaz, and to consider tho house which 
would onp day be ^j^ her own. “ What a man! ” cried sho, 
with tho aam|J|jjpTOnviction as Madonoisollo Galot. 

S.amuol Ih^Hrohief sttidy was to ingi’afciato himself with 
^t. MoriaZ, second thoughts he feared. He was in 

some measui® suk’csshi], disarminn- at least his ill will by 
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the irreproachablp eoiTCctncss of his maiftiers, the reserve of 
his language, and his absolute want of dhriosity about every¬ 
thing immediately or remotely connected with his own per¬ 
sonal interests. What coidd have ma^o Madame do Lorey 
sus]) 0 jjt Samuel Brohl of being an appraiser and casting his 
ej^s round like one? If ho had forgol.ten himself at 
Miusons, he never forgot himself at Conmrlles. What vere 
ilie things of tlio world to him ? IIo was floating aboAe it, 
heaven had thrown wide her gates; the happy are too imieh 
ahsorlicdiu their ccstnoy to look into details and draw up an 
inventory of tlu'ir ji.iradise. 

Ihit Samuel’s eeslaey did not preA'ont him from making 
himself agi'eeablo or useful on all oceasion.s to M. Moria/. 
lie often asked leave'to acoonijwmy him to Ins laboratory. 
M. Moriuis flattered himself that ho had discovered a new 
element, to which he attributed some very cun'ous jiropcrties. 
Since his retui’ii, ho had boon engag(Ml in dclioato o\])('i i- 
menls wliich were not alw.ay; sneecssfnl: his movomi'nt.s 
wore awkward, and ho had not full use of his stifiening 
fmgers; sometimes lie broke cverytliing be touched. 
Samuel oftered to assist him in a manipulation requiring a 
good deal of skill; lie had tlio long, supjdS, slender fingers of 
a conjuror, and the operation proved successful beyon I 
e.\peetatiou. 

M. Moriaz showed some self-lulowlcdgo when he owned to 
being sensitive to the opinions of otlicrs; it was his peculiar 
weakness, and we can soaxcely blame him for it It is not 
easy for a philosopher to regulate his conduct with reforcuco 
to public opinion; it is a power dangerous to despise, but 
ociually dangerous in its tyrannical rule. Public opinion is 
often mistaken, but there is almost alwaiy% a grain of sense 
in its absurdities, ajid a foimd.ation of justico in its injustice. 
The philosopher ought to he able to shut himself up in his 
fill and defend tlie proud solitude of lup,<cou8cience from the 
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world ; but imfoAimatoly prolonged solitude sometimes 
warps the mind, and tlio solitary system has turned men 
mad; for great as man may be, the individual man is 
insignificant 1 

M. Moriaz was the more sensitive to public opinion, 
i)ocauso in his eyes it took tangible form; to him it }vas 
embodied under the features of a woman -of fifty, having 
some remains of beauty, a. dry-toned voice and black eye¬ 
brows ready to* frown; the eyebrows were Madame de 
Loroy’s. lie had acquired a habit of doing nothing without 
asking himself: “ What will Madame do Lorcy, this great 
authority on the proprieties, think ?” Ho did not deny that 
the authority had prejudices; but in everything unconnected 
with chemistry, he respected her decisions and dreaded her 
censure; when those black eyebrows frowned, his conscience 
was uneasy. 

Men who work hard like to feel their mind at ease, and if 
they have a thorn in their foot, long to pull it out or forget 
all about it. M. Moriaz tried to persuade, himself that, all 
things considered. Count Larinski was a veiy suitable and 
presentable spn-in-law, that he might feel easy as to his 
daughter’s future,' and occupy himself quietly in letting a 
little more light into his laboratory. 

Although Mademoiselle Moiseney’s raving enthusiasm 
j.arred on his nerves, he was inclined to think there was some 
good in Poland, and submitted quietly to his fhom in the 
fle.sh ; bpt so long as Madame de Lorcy sulked, he could not 
feel quite reassured, and Madame de Loiny jjersisted in sulk¬ 
ing. Ho had written to her again, and called twice without 
iiiiding her in; she had neither replied nor returned his 
calls. 

Women do not like to own themselves defeated. Madame 

Lorcy was furious at having been taken in by Count 
-Larinski, and retracting all tlio concessions she had made, 
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decided in her animosiiy that a swooning man could bo 
nothing bid an advoutiu-er. She hod disputes on tho subject 
with M. Laiigis, who maintained that M. I-arinski was a 
gfoat byiiooritc, but might possibly be a real count j he had 
mot some on his travels who lihcated at cards and pockctc>d 
ftisults. I'hcir parts were reversed, inid Madame do Lorcy 
in her turn called him a simpleton. 

She had written to Vienna in hopes Kit obtaining fre^h 
information, but could learn nothing that wouM satisfy her. 
She did not lose courage; she knew that M. Moriaz w'onld 
find it hard to dispense with her ajiprobation, and made up 
her mind to bide her time for making a decisive attack. 
Meanwhile she amused herself with fidgetting liim by her 
silence and annoying him by .her prolonged sulks. 

To put an end to them M. Moriaz said one day to his 
'l.mghter; “Mad.ame de Lorcy is obdurate, .and it distresses 
mo. T am afraid you may have let some word drop that has 
affronted her; I should b(> much obliged if you will go and 
see her and try to ap[)ease her." 

“ It is not a very agreeable mission," she observed; “ but 
f can refuse you nothing, and will go to^Waisons to-moiTow.” 

At the momi'iit when this conversation ■was taking place, 
Miulame de Lorcy, who was spending tho day in Pari.s, had 
just entered the Lcolc des Beanx-Arts. Many people li.ad 
>ccn attracted thither by an exhibition of the works of a' 
•elebrated artist who had recently died. Madame de Lo/cj' 
vas flitting about, when she distinguished in tho cro-wd a 
it tie woman of upwards of sixty-five, with aflat nose aud 
mall grey eyes sp.arkliiig with malice and impudonee. 
’rotcntiously, with her chin in tho air and eye-glass in hand, 
ho was examining all tho pictures critically and cou- 
emptuously. 

“ Why, yes, it really Is the Princess Gulof,” said Madame 
le Lorcy to herself, and turned awa^ tft escape rccogiiitiou. 
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Three years bef>re, during the bathing season at Ostend, she 
liad made acquaintance with the princess, and did not care 
to renew it. The haughty caprictous Russian, whom she 
had first met casuaUy at a table d’hfite, a meeting that had 
ripened into an acquaintance, had left no very pleasing 
impresrion. 

Princess Gulof was the wife of a governor-general, whom 
she had married aa her second hrisband after a long widow- 
liood. He did not sec her often, only three or four times a 
year, but to make up for this,'they kept up a most regular 
correspondence from one end of Europe to the other; the 
prince did nothing without tailing his w’ife’s advice, which 
was excellent. During the first years of their married life, 
he had commiijted the mistake of being really in love with 
lier; for there is a kind of spicy, impish ugliness which can 
inspire the greatest passion. The princess considered this 
behaviour to be in the very worst taste, and had no rest or 
comfort till she supplied Dimitri Paulovitch with a mistress 
and brought him to reirson. 

From that day forward, perfect harmony had reigned 
between the husbaKd and wife, separated by the length of 
Europe and united by the post. She had long had strong 
passions and never bridled them. Morality she looked upon 
(IS a pure convention, like the rules of whist'or baccarat, nor 
•did she disguise,her opinions, having a habit of saying what-' 
ever she thought. Her passions were' indeed but violent 
caprices, stormy curiosity which she longed to gratify. 

She maile voyages of discovery and increased her ox- 
porienoe; she hail^ot with many deceptions, and come to 
the conclusion ‘S' “o* worth muck She passed 

I'iqiidly, nay,'.i^Pden]y, from one experience to another; 
she did not to finish the book before tTirowing it, away, 
the first clyber was often enough for her; and as to pre¬ 
faces, she never re^ them, Yet a more lasting oaprico. 
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wliicli had become a olicrished habit^had seized lier late iii 
life; for nearly five years she flattered herself that she had 
found what she sought. Alas, for tlie first time, she had 
been herself deserted ia turn before hot fancy was exhausted. 
'I'his desertion had wounded her pride deeply, she had con¬ 
ceived an implacable hatred for the faithless one and then 
ended by forgetting hirn. On turning Rcr sixtieth year, she 
had suddenly calmed down, and censed,to enjoy any but 
mental plciisurcs. She had plunged into natural science and 
made dissections, ono way perhaps of avenging herself. 
Her ideas were very advanced; she professed the most 
radical evolutionist views, and considered it proved that 
man is descended from the ape, the ape from the monad and 
the Jlathybins Ilacckelii. She had a profound contempt for 
all who ventured to doubt thisj and despised all the world 
for that matter. She did not give way to melancholy; 
dissecting and despising everything affords one a species of 
happiness. 

During their mutual stay at Ostend, Madame de Lorcy 
had gained the Princess Gulofs good graces by nursing with 
wonderful skill her lap-dog, Moufflard, wjiose paw had been 
broken by some clumsy person. The princess, doted on 
Monfliard, though she was now and then tempted to open 
him in order to learn what was inside. She felt gratcfid to 
Madame do Leroy for her sympathy and oare, and showed 
her every attention.. * Madame dc Lorcy had responded duly 
to licr advances, but did not care much for the society of 
this old woman, who never ceased chattering and ciijoyo<l 
i-chiUtig the secret history of all the European capitals ; 
Madame do Lorcy was soon tired of her cosmopolitan gossij) 
and physiology, and thought her both cyrncal and wickeit. 

When she met her in the Ecolc dcs Bcaux-Arts, her fii'st 
impulse was to avoid her, but she suddenly changed her 
mind. For some weeks she had Iveen.'iposscs.sed hv .a fixasl 
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idea, on which she hjronyht overylhiug to hcMi-; a sudden 
inspiration cauao to her, and seemed sent diivet from heaven. 
“The Princess Giiloh” said shp to herself, “has spent her 
life in travelling aboifi tho world; her real homo is a well- 
paildod railwajr oaiTiago j there is not a city where she lias 
not lived, or a soul that she does not know, she lii.^ 
been everywhere; might she not happen to know Count 
liuriuski 1" 

Madame <lo Lorcy I’otraecd her steps, threaded tho ero'\\ d, 
made her way uj) to tho princess, and plucking Jier l>y tin' 
sleeve, said: ‘‘ So you are here, princess! Jlow is Mouf- 
auixl?” 

Tho princess gave her a side glance, and taking her hand 
between her huger and thumb, with no more ceremony tlmii 
if they had parted tlie day before, said; “ Mouffltml 'S very 
bad, my dear. He died of indigestion two mouths ago.” 

“ And have you ffeen mourning over him ? ” 

“ I am still inconsolable.” 

“ Well, pi’incess, I will undertake to console you. 1 have 
a lap-dog.not six months old; you could not find a more 
charming one, or cyie with a shorter muzzle or whiter and 
Softer hair. I am very pivictical, tvs you know, and only 
earo for largo dogs that aro of some use. Will yon accept 
Moufflard tho Sceoud! but you will have 1o come aud 
fctelii him, aud so give me tho pletusure of seeing you at 
Mai sons.” 

The princess rt'pliod that she was on Ivor way to Hngliuid, 
aud only passing through Paris, tliat she had bid a few 
boura, and thou within two minutes promised Madame do 
J.orcy tp Ifome aud see her tho following aftcniooii. 

Nex4’i|ay,'MtMlamc do Lorcy saw the Princess Giilof enter 
her drawing-room. Tho first topic of eenyersation was tho 
I'Hialog, who was pronounced chwiniug and worthy to 
MRi'oetl Moufflard lliv hirst., Madame do J.orcy chatted for 
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some time while w'aitin" her opportunity, and then ex¬ 
claimed ; “ By the way, priucoss, you know everything and 
are such a cosmopolitan, have yon ever heard of a mystcriouB 
jiersonagc called Count Abel Lorinski ? ” 

“Not that I know of, my dear, though the name does not 
?eom quite unfamiliar.” 

" Search your memory, yoir must have come across iiim 

aoiucwlicxe, you who have been all over the-’’ 

“TJabitnblo world,” she broke in; “but that'does not in¬ 
clude Siberia, from my point of view, and your Larinski was 
BOJit there, if I am not mistaken.” •> 

“ Would that ho had boeul Perhajis there might have 
been some idea of treating tho father, of whom you are 
speaking, to this little trip ; but tmluckily ho took the pre¬ 
caution of emigrating to America. TIio worst of America 
is that people can return from it; and son, my Larinski, 
has come back, to my sorrow.” 

“ llow has ho injiirod you?” asked the princess, pulling 
the oars of the lap-dog, who was asleep on her knee. 

“ I used to talk to you at Ostond about niy god-daughter, 
Mademoiselle Moriaz, a charming creature. 1 thought of 
marrying her to my nephew, kl. Tjaugis, an accomplished 
young man. Tliis Count Al)ol Larinski very inconveniently 
turned up and cast a ghmiour over the child, and he is going 
to maiTy her.” 

“ How distressing! Is ho handsome ? ” 

“ That is really his only merit.” 

“ It is quite sufficient,” replied the princess, and her gi-ey 
eye sparkled. “ The one thing clear about a man is his 
looks, the rest is a m.attor of discussion.”. 

“ Allow me to consider things from a moi’o plcboi.an point 
of view,” rctunied Madame do Lorcy. “ If I must toll 
you what 1 think, I suspect Count, Larinski of being 
neither a real Larinski, nor a roM *coxmt; I wonld lay 
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my life that all the Lariiiskis are dead, and that this man 
is some sharper.” 

“ I shall begin to bo interested in the case,” replied the 
princess. “ Don’t abuse sharpers 5 I haTC l<u.own some, and 
they are one of the most curious Tai’ieties of the human 
r;u 5 o. ’l^t your godchild many hers, it will give a litfco 
]h'(]i nancy to her life; this is such a monotonous world." 

“Many thanks; but my god-child was not born to marry 
a sharper. 'I detest this Laiinski, and have sworn to jday 
hitn some trick.” 

“Don’t excite yourself, my dear. What colour are his oyc's?” 

“ As green as a cat’s or an owl’s.” 

Princess GuloPs eyes sparkled again, and she exclaimed : 
‘An adventurer with green eyes ! It is a splendid match, 
uid you must be hai’d to please.” 

“I am vexed wjjh you, princess,” returned Madame do 
Lorcy. “I had counted on your assisting me with your 
ntelligonoo, your incomparablo penetration and practised 
yo, to unmask this Pole, and disOover some fatal vice in 
lim. Now do bo kind for once, and allow me to introduce 
aim to you.” 

“ As I told you, I am only passing througb Paris,” replied 
-.he princess, “ and I am expected in England. Bosido.s, you 
[)a.y too great a compliment to my incomparablo penetration, 
r declare that I know nothing about Larinskis, so do not 
think of introducing yours. T am a good-natured woman, 
ind have often been bikcn in, but I don’t complain. The 
best features in my past life are a certain number of agrcc'- 
iblo delusions, and men who understood the art of lying. I 
have made up my.mind to base my opinion on the outside 
.abels, and ask no one to show me the bottom of his sack, I 
lavo discoverc(^bng since that sacks have no bottoms. Let 
^our god-daughter h.avo her own umy; if she is mistaken, it 
s because she chooses ,to be so, and knows better than you 
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wliat will sriit her. And after all, what can it signify if 
there is one unhappy marriage the more in the world! 
Besides, it is only fools whp are miserable and stand stupidly 
before a closed gate, others pass by &d make a hole through 
the hedge. Mairiage, my dear, is a threadbare institution. 
Ten years honoe, it will have ceased to exist, all women 
will be free, and take their husbands on trial. Ten yenm 
louco. Countess Lariaski will be m emancipated woman, 
jct her serve her time of bondage, she will enjoy her liberty 
,11 the more.” 

As the Princess Gulof ended this declaration of her 
irineiples, the door opened, and Mademoiselle Moriaz en- 
ered. The future Countess Larinski kept her promise to 
ler father, whatever, it cost her. Madame de Lorcy took’ 
are to receive hor kindly; she went to meet her, stretched 
lit both hands, and kissed her on both cheeks, reproacln’ng 
icr affectionately for coming so seldom; then she introduced 
icr to the princess, who said: “ Come hero, my pretty one, 
nd let mo look at you ; I am told you arc charming.” 

When Antoinette came up to her, the princess scnitiniscd 
lor closely with her gimblet eyes, examining her from head 
0 foot, and running over all her pioints, as if she had boon a 
Torman farmer making a purchase at a cattle-fair. I’hc 
csultof the examination was favourable; the princeso ex- 
laimed: “She is really veiy pretty 1” and went on to say 
.ow like Mademoiselle Moriaz was to a certain person who 
lad played a certain part in a certain adventure, wliieh she 
■udertook to relate. ^ . 

She had scarcely ended this story when she began an¬ 
other. Madame de Iiorcy was on .thorns, knowing by 
oxpeiiehoo that Princess Qulofs stories were goneiuDy of a 
doubtful character, little fitted for maiden cai-s. She looked 
anxiously at Antoinette, and wheii she felt that some parti- 
c (daily objoctio^ble passage wa.s cbihing, was seized with a 
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violent fit of coughing. The prinpess, understanding her 
meaning, endeavoured to veil all improprieties, but tlio veil 
wirs generally very transparoui Then Madame do Lorcy 
began to cough again, tJil the princess lost all patience, and 
broke off abruptly with the words :' “ Et cetera, et cetera, ct 
cetera,—and so the story ends.” 

Madomoisolle Moriaz listened and looked in astonisluneiit, 
not understanding the meaning of those fits of coughing and 
interruptions, .and never guessing at what was hid beneath : 
“ Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera.” She thought the Prinees.s 
Giilof VC 17 odd, and even suspcc-tcd that her brain was 
slightly touched; but she was grateful to her for being there 
to save her from a tGte-i-tfete with Madame do Lorcy, and 
thus sparing her disagreeable explanations and an unpleasant 
di.scussion. 

For nearly an hour she sat motionless in her chair, watch¬ 
ing with a sort ef stupor the turning of the sails of this 
wordy wind-mill which never cared to rest, and moved its 
clapper noisily. After talking ill of her neighbours, includ¬ 
ing emperors and grand-dukes, and multiplying her et ceteras, 
the Princess Giilof suddenly turned to jiliysiology; thi.s 
science, of which she had made herself mistre.ss, seemed to 
her the clue to everything, the aljjha and omega of human 
life. Those materialist doctrines she proceeded to expound 
with a frankness of phrase that startled Mademoiselle 
Moriaz’s delicate ears. From being astonished, she became 
rather scandalised, and thinking that her visit had boon long 
enough, boat a retreat, without any ejfort on Madame de 
Leroy’s part to detain her. 

On reaching ConneHles, her carriage met a young man on 
horseback, ridiug,j^TO?*his head bent down, and allowing his 
steed to choose M^''own pace. The young ’man started, 
when a soprano t^ce, which he thoxight the sweetest music 
in the world, ci'ie^; “ V/here are you going, Camille ?” 
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He boat over his horse’s nook, took? off his hat, and an- 
Bwored : “ To Maisons.” 

“Don’t go there, there is some homd talk going on." 
And Mademoiselle Moriaz added in an authoritative voice: 
“ You cannot pass, yovi are my prisoiaor.” 

She obliged him to turn back; aiu^ ten minutes after, 
slio had loft the carriage, and ho had alighted from his 
Jiorsc, and they were sitting side by side on a garden bench. 

A few days before, M. Langis had met M. Moriaz, 'vvho 
Jiad complained bitterly of his having also deserted him and 
ox(orted a promise that ho tvould come to see him. This 
])i-omisc lie had just fulfdled. Had he chosen his time well ? 
Ho had been both glad and sorry to find that Mademoiselle 
Moriaz was not there. . Man, ospocially a man in love, i.s a 
mass of contradictions. For tlio same reason he blessed and 
cursed the fate which had just thrown him into Antoinette’s 
way. For some moments, he felt taken aback, but soon re¬ 
gained his composure, having formed the generous resolution 
of seeming natural, and playing his part of friend and brother 
to tho end. Ho had esuxied it out so well at St. Moritz that 
Antoinette thought him cured of the i)a.sSing fancy which he 
had had for her, and which she had never regarded in a 
serious light. 

“ Last time I saw yon,” said she, “ you let a word slip 
which greatly pained mo, but I wish to believe that you did 
not intend it.” 

“I am very guilty,” replied he, “and I acknowledge my 
fault. I was disrespectful to your idol.” 

“Fortunately my idol was not aware of it, and had he 
been, I should have appeased him by saying: ‘Excuse this 
young man, he does not always know what ho is saying.’ ” 

“ That is often the casoj but I have always thought it a 
very (piccr. thing for a man to faint. Aye must bo on our 
guard against Tn’cindiccs; cverv country has its own ways. 
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and sinoG you like Poland, I will endeavour to see its good 
side.” 

“That is the way to speak. I mean to reconcile you to 
Count Larinski tiiis very day ; stay and dine with tw, he will 
bo here direefly ; the first duty of all whom I like, is to like 
one another.” ■ , 

M. Langis beganby refusing the invitation most decidedly, 
but Antoinette insisted, and ho ended by bowing his acqui¬ 
escence. Youth has a zest for suffering. 

As, with his hat on one side, ho traced some figures on the 
sand with a switch he had picked up, he resumed, in an ousy 
tone: “ I wish M. Larinski no ill, but you will allow that 1 
should bo justified in hating him cordially, for it is only two 
years, if I am not mistaken, since 1 had the honour of asking 
for your hand. Do you remember i ” 

“ Perfectly,” replied she, fixing her clear eyes upon him; 
“ but I must confess that this, fancy of yours never seemed 
to me either very reasonable, or much in earnest.” 

“You are mistaken; lean assure you that your refusal 
jilungcd Ine into despair for forty-eight hours, the real sort 
of despair which jAoveuts a man from eaiiiig, drinking, or 
sloopiug, and suggests nothing but suicide.” 

“ Aud at the end of forty-eight hours yovr had recovered?” 

“ Well, that is the natmal ending, aud philosophers make 
it the beginning. I hesitated a long time before I asked for 
your hand, saying to myself: ‘If she refitses me, I shall 
not bo able to see her again.’ Now that I see you again, it 
is all right.” 

“ And when are you going to marry ? ” 

“ I ? Never. L shall die a bachelor. A man who has 
failed to marry Mademoiselle Moriaz can npvcr marry. He 
affects the inconsolable.” 

“And from the moment when it ceases to prevent Ids 
eating, drinking, aud slccjiing—” 
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“He becomes interesting, without suffering from the con- 
se(|ncnccs,” lie rctunied, gaily. Then, glancing around, ho 
SiUfl: “ It seems to me as if you had altered this terrace, put 
wliat was on the right on the left, donS away with plantations 
a.j)d cut down trees; T don’t remember all ibis.” 

* “ You arc quite mistaken; nothing has been altered, your 
Tuemory is at fault. What, don’t you recognise this terrace, 
t!io sociie of so many exploits 1 I was a perfect tyrant and 
made you do whatever I liked. You rebelled imw and then, 
but on the whole the slave^worshipped his chains. Where 
are your eyes! Why, look, there is the sycamore which you 
once climbed' to get out of my way, because I wanted to 
■Iress you up as a girl, you said, and such a transformation 
was not to your mind. This is the avenue in which wo 
used to play at ball, and hero is the horubc.am hedge and 
the clumps of shrubs in which we used to j)lay hide and seek.” 

“So we did,” he replied. “ When I was away' in Hungary, 
r made it into a song and even set it to music.” 

“Sing it to me.” 

“ You would laugh at me, I have no voice ; but I will re¬ 
cite it to you. The verses are poor, I mm no Academician. 
Oh, but when I address you so familiarly in this song, will it 
vex you ? ” 

“ I have determined that nothing shall vex me.” 

“ Listen to my poor lines,” said he, “ and tell me whether 
they are not full of sentiment.” 

And lowering his voice, without daring to look up, he 
repeated tlie two following stanzas : 

“Once in the woods and meadows green 
In happy days gone by, ■ , * 

Wo played oiw games of hide and seek 
On lawns ’ncath h.azels high. 

Those days are past, my Antoinette, 

But still I ask, can you forgef? 
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UDce in iiio woods and meadows green 
As liapiuly Ive played, 

The jilace where you would choose to hide 
Your secret ne'er betrayed. 

So well yon'hid yourself away, 

IVo never found you to this day.” 

“ it is a pretty song,” said sho; “ but untrue, for here we 
are both on one seat.” 

She was so iiinooout of the pain she gave and the tortiuo 
sbo was iuElvting, tliat ho could neither accuse her nor com¬ 
plain, but he asked himself whether the best woman’s heart 
is free from a germ of oruolty and unconscious ferocity. Ti e 
tears started to his eyes and wore ready to flow ; he stoopoj 
down and examined a handsome stag-beetle th.-it was running 
across the gravel path, on some important errand. When 
]\I. T.angis raised his head, his eyes were dry, his face calm and 
smiling. 

“ Certainly,” resumed ho, ‘‘ I must have seemed most 
absurd in your eyes two years ago. The idea of your play¬ 
fellow, little Camille, aspiring to , become your husbmid. 
What a gdod joke it was! ” 

“ Not at all,” answored she; “ but I felt at once that it 
was a mistake. Little Camilles have quick and lively imagin- 
.ations, and arc easily mistaken in their feelings. Fricnd- 
slnp and love aro so, diflbrent! I told Mademoiselle 
Moiseiuy once that a woman ought never to marry an 
intimate friend, or she loses him, and it is well tq keep one’s 
friends.” 

“ Pooh ! what will yon do with youi’s now ? I find my 
part n very modest and insignificant one. , Itaisi the trap¬ 
door, and I will vai|ish.” 

“Tliat is b.adi^^’ico, I shall not raise the .trap-door. We 
alw.ays stand iai'geod of our friends. I can fancy cffees in 
which the happiest of .women iniglit find iierself embarrassed. 
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She may roijuirc hifomutien, advice (jj’ assihtnneo \\illumt 
beiu '4 able to aiiply to her biisb.aul, for Imsbaixls cannot do 
(;veiyt}di)i 2 . If f am over in such a idiglit, I sliall to 
yon, damillo.” 

“A bargain!” cried ho; “I would eoino from llie 
fi«ifhest parts of 1 ’ransylvaiiia, if necessary, to assist you.” 

And ho Judd out liis right hand, which* she took and shook 
thrico. 

At lliat moment, they hoard the sound of a footstep, im 
mediately recognised by Mademoiselle Moviaz, and Count 
liiii iiiski appeansl, coming from the patli which led by the 
house. Antoinette went to meet him and led liim forward by 
the end of his glove, which he had just I’omoved and w,is 
holding in his hand. 

“ (icntlomon,” said she, “I need not introduce yon, for 3011 
know each other idroady.” 

I’crhajis they know rather too much of each other, wliicli 
is worse than knowing nothing. Samuel Jh'ohl, an esjant 
in the art of concealing his feelings, endeavmiri'd to smile, 
but the smile proved a grimace, so great w.is his vo,\atii>n 
on linding the ground occupied by a n^n whoso fiu-e he 
('sjx'cially disliked. M. Ltugis, on his side, was forced to 
eicreisc almost sipi.'rlunnau powmr over his muscles (o maki 
Count fiariuski a quasi-courtuous iiicliualiou of the Jiead, 
after which they sat down, one <0 look at the sky, i!io 
oilier to attenqit to find his beetle, which had disappeared. 

Madomoisclle ?iloiiaz took a great deal of pains to break 
the ice, hut it was all in vain, tho conversatii'n languished and 
was constant^ dropping. “ Decidedly there must ho some 
colduosB between thorn,” thought she, “ they do not assimi¬ 
late, they ai'o too imlikc.” Slio ohservcil {lie i.uO men alter¬ 
nately; the one with a slender, supple hgure and line 
moustache, a fair haired man wlio did not look liis age aiul 
wlmse frc.sh young face gave no eluo tfi his cnergotii' will 
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and strength both of mind and muscle; the other broad- 
shouldered, with a massive head and deep, feverish, 
harixssed, romantic eyes, betraying a life of struggles and 
sufleriug. “ This is*my romance, of which I only know tho 
first page,” thought Antoinotto ; the other is a chajitcr of 
iiiy youth, which 1 shall always enjoy reading again, f.ut 
why do they keep looking at each other like two china dogs'! 
Willingly, or miwillingly, they must end by agreeing and 
liking each other.” 

It is difficult to make two men who dislike each other 
converse, it is easier to separate them, as M. Moriaz did. 
When he made his appearance at the cud of the ten-ace, M. 
Limgis rose to join him, and Antoinette was left alone with 
Samuel Brohl, who said brusquely: “Does M. Langis mean 
to stay hero for ever ? ” 

“ Why,” answered she, “ho has only just come !” 

“ And will you send him aw-ay soon 2” 

“ I had so little intention of sending him away that I 
asked him to stay dinner, on purpose that you might learn to 
know hiln better.” 

“I am much obliged by yoiu- kind intentions ; but I don’t 
like M. Langis.” 

“ What fault can you find with him ?” 

“ I have met him now and then at Madame dc Lorcy’s, 
and he has always treated me with dubious politeness. 1 
suspect liim of being my enemy.” 

“A mere fancy! M. Langis is tho friend of my child¬ 
hood, and I have told him. that it is his duty to like those 
whom I like.” 

“ I mistrust tlje friends of ypur childhood,” returned ho, 
growing warm. “ I should not bo sxirpriscd if this stripling 
were in love ^i||:^ou.” 

“ Ah, youl.-f^ht to have hoard what he said just now. 
This strinliu^ was 'reminding mo how ho asked for my hand 
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two years ago, and declaring that Torty-ciglit hours had 
SLifliecd to console him for my refusal.” 

“ I did not know that the case was ^o serious, or the indi¬ 
vidual so dangerous. Shall you really keep M. Langis to 
dinner?” 

“ I have invited him; can I draw ha(*k ?” 

“ Very well, I will vacate the field,” he exclaimed, ri.'iiug. 

She looked at him and was struck dumb with astonish¬ 
ment at the change in his countenance. His contracted eye¬ 
brows formed an acute angle, and he looked hard, harsh, and 
evil. This was a Larinski she had never yet seen, or rather 
Samuel Brohl, who had just shown himself, having appeared 
ii.s suddenly on the scene as a Jack in the box. She could 
not take her eyes off him, and ho perceived the effect he 
had produced. Samuel Brohl popped back at once into hi.s 
Ijox, the lid closed, and it was a true Polo who said to 
M.'idcmoiselle Moriaz in a grave, melancholyj respectful 
tone: “Forgive me, I cannot always control my feelings.” 

“ Well,” said she, “ you will stay, wmn’t you ?” 

“Impossible,” reidied he; “I should malce myself dis- 
igreeablc, and annoy you.” 

She pressed him, and he met her entreaties wdtb a polite 
but firm resistance. She was much distressed. For the last 
nontli her lieart had been expanding in the sunshine of joy ; 
i flowering almond is not happy when it feds itself suddcidy 
3ut by the sharp north-easter which strips it of its blossoms; 
it shivers and begins to feel suspicious of the spring. 

Mademoiselle Moriaz accompanied Samuel Brold to the 
jatc. 

“ Good-bye,” said she. “ When shall F see you again ?” 

“To-morrow, the day after to-morrow, I don’t know when.” 

“ Don’t you really, know f’ 

He saw that her eyes were filled witii tears, and kissing 
ler hand tenderly, said, with a smije which consoled her; 
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Tliis i« tho first time wo have hml a dispute; I may, 
porliajis, 1)0 in tho wrong, but if I wero a ■vvonuin, I don’t 
think I should care to marry a man who wins always in the 
right.” 

After those words, ho assured himself again tlait her eyes 
wero wet, and then took his departure, charmed to liave as¬ 
certained the extent of his influence over her. 

When she rejoined M. Langis, he asked whether he had 
boon so unlucky as to drive away Count Lariirski, adding that 
1)0 should be extremely sorry if such were the case. 

“ Don’t distress yourself,” was her answer, “ lie ciimc on 
purpose to lot me know that he had an engagement tins 
evening.” 

Tho dinner was not over lively. Madoinoisello Aloiseiuy 
nursed a gnidge against M. Langi.s, she coidd not foi-gi ve him 
for having made fnu of her moi-e than once, whicli, in hei- 
eyes, was sheer blasphemy. M. Moriaz was delighted to have 
his dear Camille ivith him again, but ho was asking hiurselt 
mournfully why this young man w'as not to be his son-in-law. 
Antoinette bad occasional fits of absence, though she showed 
Camille much kindiVoss. Love had gained the mastery orci' 
her generous soul, and it could persuade Ii or to bo imprudent; 
but had no power to make her unjust. 

At nine o’clock, M. Langis vaidted into his ssuldle and was 
off. As ho rode along, he felt more than once as if his heart 
would break then he dug his spurs into his.horse’s flaiilis, 
and it flow througlV behind. It might 

have been though that j? ^ outstrip his 

sorrow, or perhaps he hop#,, through which 

ho flew, might bear awav hii tl^oughts with tho shadows 
of night. 

Meanwhile, Mademdisollo Moril'^’ windoM^- 

sill, was meditating on Count Larin'l*’*' ^"tburst as she gazed 
upoji the stars; the'sky was uuoIoV^'’ 
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black Hock above Mont-Valericii. Madoiaoisclle Aloriaz Iblt 
heavy at heart, but she had an implicit contidoucc that all 
would como right ou tho morrow. AVhat is oue black spot ou 
tlio expauao ol' a starlit sky ! 


GIIAPTER X. 

'I'lMSiiE once lived a handsome Athcniaii, called Hippoclidos, 
a true representative of his race and countiy ; jjossihly 
Ai-istoiihano.s was tlunldng of him when he invented his re- 
jiublio of birds. Hippoclides was a bird turned man ; his 
hand, his foot, his heart and his brain were all light. His 
sonl lay in his heels, he spout his life in dancing, or rather, 
diuioed it away. Ho became enamoured of the daughter of 
Glisthenes, tyrant of Sicyoii, who was a grave man. He be- 
oame grave himself, put on a severe connteuanco, and for a 
wliolo yuiu' forbore to laugh or sin gainst the proprieties, so 
(hat he might have ])asscd for the most Spartan of Spartans. 
Such iueritorious exei tions were about to bo rewarded, wlien 
unfortunately a gi'cat feiast was given one night, and Hij)- 
poelidos took rather moi'o wine than was good for him. He 
leaped suddenly on the table, and, to the astonishment of 
Giisthenes and the other spectators, began to dance first 
on his feet, then on his hands and head. Whereupon 
t’listheues said : “ Ilippoclidos, you can never be my son-in- 
law, yt^ur dance has put an end to your ^marriage.” To 
which tho handsome Athenian replied: “What cares 
Hippoclides ? ” and wont on dancing. Thus it issprings, 
hmg bout, fly back, and sbclicr or later uatnro asserts 
herself. 
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Thing^ (lid not fall out at Cormeillcs as they did at Sicyon; 
fathers arc no longer tyrants to break off mairiagos; it is the 
princesses who do as they please. Nor was there much resem¬ 
blance between Samuel Brohl and Hippoclides : the one was 
a Ky)arrow, the other belonged to the rapacious and voracious 
class of birds of^prey, he did not care to dance, and pos-' 
sessed the gravity befitting all animals who live by the 
chose. The only point in common between him and 
Hippoclides w'as, that when once certain of being loved and 
w'odded, he would cease to lay any restraint on his nalund 
disposition j the fierceness of his appetite and will had been 
suddenly revealed, and Mademoiselle Moriaz had caught 
sight of his hooked beak. 

Yet in all that Samuel Brohl did, even down to his out¬ 
bursts, there was some little calculatioo and sy.stem. He 
had undoubtedly boon much vexed to find M. Camille Laugis 
at Corrncilles.; he had possibly private and most personal 
reasons for disliking him. Still, in case of need, ho could 
command his temper, feelings, and animosities, and when lie 
becanie peeyish, it was because it suited his purpose. 

Ho was eager-to enter into possession, to feel his bliss 
secured against all risks; delays and precautions displeased 
and irritated him. He suspected M. Moriaz of wishing to 
gain time mid draw up a formal contract witli the aid of his 
lawyer to bind Count Lariuski’s hands. He was bent on seiz¬ 
ing the first opportunity of showing himself suspicious and 
sensitive, in the hope that Mademoiselle Moriaz mighr take 
alarm and say to her father: “I intend to be manied in three 
weeks without waiting for the settlement." The opportnnify 
had come, and Samuel Brohl had taken care not to miss it. 

The next ||ly ho received the following note: 

“You have distressed me very, veiy much. So .soon!— 
1 spout a miserable evening and hardly slept all night 1 
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have thought over our discussion or dispute and tried to 
persuade myself that I was in the wrong; I have not suc¬ 
ceeded in ■ tliis, .any more than in understanding you. C>h 
how your suspicious surprise mol It is so easy to have faith 
wlicn we love. Write me word at once that you have hooii 
i.lnnking it over too and have seen youf fault I don't re¬ 
quire you to do penance and sit in sackcloth and ashes, Ivnt 
1 condoirm you to love me moro to-day than you did yester- 
dnj', and more to-mon-ow than to-day. On this eoud.ition, I 
will ims over your fit of ill-temper and never mention it 
•again. Shall this bo a bargain ? Ever yours.” 

Samuel Brohl was surprised by receiving another note at 
the same moment, to this effect: 

“My dear Count,—I cannot account for your procccd- 
ings ; you might be dead for all I know. I fancied I 
had some claim on your attention, and that you would have 
come at once to announce the great event yourself aud ask 
fo)' my congratulations. Pray come and dine at Maisons to- 
niglit to meet the Abbe Miollcns, who is longing to embrace 
you ; you know that he studies men in fToraco, and prefers 
you to them all. 

“ Don’t send any answer, but come, or I shall have a 
lasting quarrel with you.” 

Samuel Brohl replied as follows to Mademoiselle Morias : 

You may be sure that I have suffered more than your¬ 
self. Forgive mo; those who have gone thimigli a great deal 
often require forgiveness. My imagination often takes 
alarm. You say that those who love have faith. Great and 
unexpected joys make my heart susincious; 1 have been 
boding ill for some time past. After attempting to fly from 
my happiness, I tremble lest it shoidd e.scapc me ; it .seems 
too goon to be anything but a dream. ^I'o be loved by you ! 
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—I feel afraid; eacih night I ask myself, will she love me 
io-iuorrow 1 Perljaps a secret roinofse is mingled witli my 
anxiety. 1 have often been torttirotl by my sensitive pride; 
you blame me for It, and I shall try to euro myself, but 
it is not to bo cured in a ^ay. During those long mouths of 
susi)cuso, 1 shall be plagn^ .)by more than one snspicitn, 
more than one evil thought I^jromiso to be silent and keej) 
them to myself. 

“The punishment you infliot on rntfistolove you more 
to-day tliau I. did yesterday; you must know that is im 
possible. I will puuisb myself in a different way. Madame 
do Lorcy has asked me to dinner. I suspect her of not 
l)(>ing over wolklisposod towards me, and think hor rallior 
niisym]).ithctic and imnhlo to understand tliose follies of the 
lioart which are true wisdom. 1 will aco^t her invitiliou 
and s]ieud this evening at Maisons instead of Cormoilles. 
Arc you satisfied 1 Am T not rca<ly to do ])cnanoe ? 

“ But to-morrow—I shall come at two o'clock, and make 
my way in thi'ough the little green gate which opens into 
the orchard. Wiilyou do something fo please mo? Bo walking 
np and down the path in which T delight about two o’clock. 
'I'ho wall is rather low just there, and J shall be able to set- 
above it in the distance as I come, your vbito silk parasol. 
Vou see I calcxilate upon having sunshine. Am I not a 
baby? It is not surprising; I was born throe months and 
a half ago; my life commoneed on the 5 th of July in this 
jm'seiit year, at 4 r.M. in the Oatlicdral at Chur. Forgive' 
mo all, my faults, my fears, and my childishness. 

“ 1''arewoll till to-morrow, my daJrling.” 

The footman who had brought Madenudselle Moriaz’.s 
letter to Eu« 'Mont-Thabor took Tiiaok the answer we have 
just re.ad, and this answer relieved her wliilo it made her 
thoughtful She brooiled over certain passages which struck 
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lior iitteution espooially. Though Saiiipel Brohl liiul not uu- 
declined them, ho had not misoalculated their ofibet. Mailo- 
moisello Moriaz decided that it would bo advisable to 
shorten the time of suspense and expedite matters, and that 
she would bog Count Laringki whoii.tltoy nest met to fix the 
da*o of tho wedding himself. ■ •to the contract, she had .'in 
oiiportunity of speaking to hei* father at dnee on tho subject, 
foi' ho announced that he hod invited M. Noiret, bis lawyer, 
to dinner on the following day. 

(She kept bileuco for some moments, and then said ; “ Cmi 
you explain to me what is the use of liiwyers ? ” 

lie replied, unconsciously, almost in the words of (lie 
pliilosoiiher: “ We look only at the present, lawyers look to 
(bo future .and possible oontingoncies.” 

She rejoined that she did not believe in coutiugoiieies 
and disliked precautions, because precautions presupposed 
mistrust and might seem oUensive. 

“ To-day is veiy fine,” was his reidy, “ but it may chaneo 
to rain to-morrow. If I were to start on a journey to-night 
I shouhl take my umbrella with mo without thinking that 
this would be insulting Providence. Whe^ talks of ofl’ending 
M. l.arinski 1 Far from disaiJiiroving what 1 do, he will he 
grateful. Why did ho refuse to marry you ? Bccaaso you 
wore rich and ho was poor. The settlements I propose to 
have drawn np will soothe his disintoi'cstedness and hia 
pride.” 

She answered quiokly: “ He is above all money matters, 
and I do not wish them to bo laid before him. Since yon 
iro so fond of similes, let us suppose that you are inviting 
)iio of yonr ftiends to take a tuttx »nnd your kitclion 
g.irdeu. Your espalioi's are laden with fruit, but you know 
dial your friend is an honest man and does not care for pears 
•if her. Yet you persist in handoufiiug him. Would ho or 
vould ho not eouiider himself insulted?”; 
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Ho replied angrily^ that the cases were iwrfcctly ilifFercnt, 
and when Mademoiselle Moisoney took upon herself to inter¬ 
fere in the discussion in support of Antoinette, declaring that 
such a man as Count Larinshi was not to be mistrusted, and 
that men of science are incapable of sympathiaing with 
delicate feelings, he gave her a good snubbing and told Ijer 
to mind her own bilsiness. For the first time in his life, ho 
was really angry. 

Antoinette soothed him with caaesses and promised to 
receive M. Noirot kindly, to attend seriously to Ins advice 
and to endeavour to profit by it, reserving the right of pointing 
out to him how deficient lawyers were in. common sense. 

While M. Moriaz was engaged in tliis stormy discussion 
with his daughter, Samuel Brohl was on his way to Mai sons. 
Madame do Leroy’s note and invitation had first surprised 
and then pleased him; ho saw in it a proof that she was 
ceasing to struggle against the inevitable or to oppose destiny 
and Samuel Brohl, and had made up her mind to put a 
good face on her defeat. Ho had formed the generous de¬ 
sign of consoling her for her mortification, and winning her 
good will by bis ^modest and pleasing manner. “ I have 
thwarted her,” said he with a smile, “ but I bear her no 
malice.” 

Samuel Brohl, seated alone in the railway can-iage, was 
happy, perfectly happy. He was nearly in port, and oousidcrod 
it a settled thing that within a fortnight the banns would be 
publishe'd. Was ho alone in his compai-tmont 1 An adored 
ijiittgc was by ]ii|.,sidoj ho spoke to hor and she replied. 
AVith a rare fri|M|ty of soul, Samuel Brohl combined an ex¬ 
citable iv^ag^n,fia,nd when his imaginatitm was kindled, 
he hadj^pp^liiig of warmth abont him, which he took for 
a heaJ^^^lly, persuading hinjaelf tbaf lie possessed one. 
At this^oihent, he saw Antoinette as he had left her the 
night bef®i®j writh a„brilliant complexion, flushed cheeks, and 
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reproachful eyes, wet and almost s-wriniming with tears. She 
had never looked so ohamimg in his eyes. He believed him¬ 
self BO madly in love that he was tempted to make fun of him¬ 
self. He was enjoying, in-anticipation, Ahe joys in store for 
him, and looking forward to the day and honr when this 
clc^nt creature would bo his, #h?n he could dispose of her 
as liis property, .and devour page after pagd and chapter upon 
chapter of this handsome volume, so Inxuriouslj^ printc<l and 
richly bound. 

Yet he was no't the man to let such a revorio ahsorb liim 
altogether. His thoughts travelled onj he pictured to himself 
his whole future, fasluoning it to his owm fancy. He took 
leave of his doleful p.ast, as a blind man who has miraculously 
regnjnod his sight parts wath his dog and alms-tray, anuoyiiig 
remindons of his unfortunate days. Ho had done now wilh 
|)iiltry oocup.ations, uiicongeuiiil work, humiliating servitude, 
anxiety for the morrow, the necessity of reckoning his pence, 
scanty meals, expedients, misery and usurers; he said fare¬ 
well to thorn all. Heuceforth he would have money ))y 
handfuls, and his share of plenty, feasts, the delights of 
idleness, the pleasures of Command, all the^weots and peace 
of a pleasant little egotism lying on cotton wool and eider 
down, fed on ortolans, and owning two or three houses, a 
eari-iage, horses and a box at the opera.' What a prospect! 
Samuel Brohl passed his tongue at inteiwals over his lips, 
they were piirched. 

Alnaschar the Idle’s property amounted, as we know, h) 
eight hundred silver drachmas, and he hoped to marry the 
Orand Vizier^ daughter one day. He felt tired of waiting 
till the marriage was flxedj before he oonlddress like a prince, 
and mount a horse with a saddle of fine gold. He intended 
to bring his Wife up in good habits, to train her to obedience, 
to teaoh her to stand in his presence and be always rejidy to^ 
wait on him, and he had resolved that on Jier first caprice or 
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rovoU, he would correct her with his eye, his hand, an<l oven 
his foot. 

If Samuel Brohl’s mind was more sedate than that of 
Ilippbclides the Atlienian, he was less brutal than Alnascbai’ 
of Bagdad, but was he much less savage? He, too, bad 
resolved to educate his wife, ho meant the (I rand Viaioi’s, 
daughter to devote herself exclusively to his happiness and 
service. His dream of conjugal bliss was to ow'ii a Ix'aiitifid 
brown-eyed slave with chestnut hair, shot witii gold, wiio 
would make Samuel Brohl her pasha and her god, and spend 
her life at his feet, forestalling his wishes, reading his 
jileasure on his face, attentive to his frowns and fai>cio:-,, Iii.s 
in body and soul, raising to him the eyes of a timid gazelle 
or faithful greyhound. And what need would thwe be for him 
to train Mademoiselle Antoinette Moriaz? Love would do l,lmt. 
Slio adored Samuel Brohl, he would direct her devotion and 
judgment; it was impossible for her to refuse him anything! 
She was already prepared for complete acquiescence and 
obedience, and would bo bis servant and slave. 

Rogues pride themselves on their facility for reading honest 
people; they noyor more, than half understand them. I'he 
feelings of tlio upright arc like certain languages, rejuded 
easy, which are full of secrets and niceties inaccessible to 
vulgar minds. Some commercial travellers will Icani Italian 
in three weeks and never know it; Samuel Brohl had made 
acquaintance with Mademoiselle Moria? in a few days, but he 
failed to comprehend her. 

He arrived at Maisons in the most smiling complacent 
frame of mind. While crossing Madame do Lorcy’s park, bo 
reflected that both her children had died young, that she w'as 
free t(^^fate .her^property as she liked, that she was rather 
short tieoked, and of apoplectic habit, and that Antoinette 
was her godchild; that, in truth, Madame de Lorcy had a 
grudge against CoxVnt Larinski at present, but that the count 
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n„ lh..u,^ht tl.o park ,iV.^mif.cout; he m ^ 

slr..iirlit avenues which looked IKVttM ft tm 

inouients before the puvplo becch, ani foU AS if JWIfle OOtt 
lu'clion evisled bciwoon it and himself. He gwed with f 
pjoprk'tor’s eyes on tlio terrace planted with fine limes, and 
determined to make his chateau at Maisons his main rosidonco, 
liis preify villa at t'ormcilles would do for an occasional one. 
\s w ‘ see, his imagination had no hounds ; it furnished him 
V ith f^old, silver, and castlo.s in the air. 

W'l are uiiauavo whether Madame de Loroy was really of 
•ijophetic hahit, hut it is certain that she was not dead. 
.Samuel Brolil .saw her from afar, beneath the verandah, where 
she had htepped out to wateli for his coming. Ho had for¬ 
gotten tliat time Wiis on the wing in the park th.at was one 
d.iy to ho his, and shi' ln’ij; in to be une.asy. 

She called out; “ Hero you are at la^t! }ou alw.ays keo]) 
us waiting,” adding in the most iifTahle manner : “ Wo meet 
again today under less tragic .ausj)ices, and J hope you will 
earry away a jiie.is niter impri .sioii of jMaisons.” 

He kissed hei hand, s.iving, “Jhijiiauess must ho piir- 
fhased, and I <‘ould not ]). y too high a price for mine.” 

She brought him into the drawing-room, which ho had 
scarcely cnteicd when he saw a lady sealed on an ottoman, 
fanning herself and t.liking to the Ahlie Miollens. lie stood 
motionless with his eyes fixed, scarcely breathing and as 
cold as marble,; the wulls of the room seemed to him to he 
swaying to and fro, and the floor rocking beneath his feet 
like the deck of a vessel intching in a heavy sea. 

On the day previous, when Antoinette liml gone, Madame 
de I.orcy hail returned to the charge, audAjiidcd.by persuad¬ 
ing tlio rriueoss (iulof to put off her jouriioy, dine with the 
green-eyed adventurer and cross-examine him. There she 
s.it; yes, there could be no doubt who it was. Samuel 
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Brphl’s first impulsp was to make for the door and rash out 
but he did not stir. 'He looked at Madamo do Lorcy; slic 
waa looking at him in astonishment and wondering what 
was tho mattor, not bping able to account for the discern- 
poauro betrayed by his face. “ It must be accidental,” said 
he to himself; “she has not laid a trap for mo, there is no 
conspiracy.” This thought consoled him somowliat 

“ Wliy, what is tho mattor?” asked .she, “la my un¬ 
fortunate room making you ill again ? ” 

Ho pointed to a flower-stand and said: “ You are fond of 
hyacinths and tuberoses; tho scent overpowers mo. Yioi 
will think me very effeminate.” 

She replied in a caressing tone : “ I tliiuk you a great man 
with terribly bad nerves; but you know by expeiieuoo that it 
you faint, I have salts. Will you Lave my smelling-bottle?” 

“ You arc most kind,” he replied, as ho walked bravely 
forward to face tlio danger. Dangers in silk drosses are tlio 
worst of all perils. As Samuel Brohl stepped forward, ho 
spoke to himself, saying, like Turenno: “ Tremble if you 
will, vile carcass ! I sh.all m.ake you face many another.” 

Madamo do Lorcy introduced him to tho princess, who 
raised her chin to examine him with her little twinkling eyes. 
He felt as if the two grey orbs levelled at him were two balls 
Ijiercing his heart; he shuddered from ho.ad to foot and 
asked himself if he were dead or alive. Ho soon perceived 
that he was alive-; the princess remained impassive, not a 
muscle of her face moved. She ended her scrutiny by a half 
gracious smile and addressed a few insignificant words to 
Samuel, who only half caught them and thought them ex¬ 
quisite and deljcigius. Ho felt as if she were saying: “ You 
are a fortun^i^pan, born tmder a lucky star, my sight has 
been failifij^jPer some yettrs, and I do not' reooguise you; 
thank yoi^tars, you are safe.” He was still listening after 
she had eeped to %cak, drinking in her.; woi’ds and tones. 
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JIo ft'lfc SO ti'nusportcd with joy tliiit he nearly throw himself 
on the uofk of the Abbe Miollous, who grasijed his hand, 
o^cdaiiuing: “What have you to say now, my dear counts 
Groat events have come to pass since Jaat wo met. What 
woman wills, God wills; after all, I had a hand in the matter 
aij^l fool })rotid of it.” 

WadauiG do Lorcy requested Count Liwinslii to offer the 
T’rinoess Gulof his ann and take her into the dining-room, 
lie felt unable to artionlate a wonl .as bo led her in, his 
emotion w.is still so greet. Neither did she sjwak; tho 
princess’s right hand was employed in arranging one of her 
gj-ey curls, which had f.illeu too much over her forehead, 
lie looked at this short, jJmnj) baud, which had once, in a 
lit of je.ilous rage, dealt hint tw'o Jiard blows, and his checks 
recognised it. 

Tho princess w.is lively during diiiiK'r; sho paid mon 
attention to the Abbe Miollens than to Count Larinski, 
and amused herself by teasing tho good priest and scandalis¬ 
ing him by her original suggestions and lurctical ojiinions. 
He took care not to iq)2>car too scandalised, for to his natural 
good luimoiir was united an iiuuite respect for rank and 
princesses. Slio did not reglect so good an op^iortuuiiy for 
))r()pounding the theory of the mau-ajtc. lie was ready in 
rejiartoe, and declared that ho would ratiior fool himself a 
fallen angel than a iierfeetod ape, that, in his eyes, a parvenu 
cut a worse figure in the world than the ruined descendant 
of a noble family. 'She reiilicd that she was more of a 
democrat, that sho sot tho highest value on those men and 
t luHO ajies who are the founders of their fortune. “ J 
delight to duuk of myself,” said she, “ as a progressive 
monkey witfi a future before it, who, by taking.pains, may 
hoiie to rise another step in the sctilo.” 

.While they wore tallung in this fashion, Samuel Jirolil was 
eudoavoiuing io recover front Ihc tmTilde blow he had re- 
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oeivcd.. He was gladly coiifii'ined in his opinion that the 
/princess’s sight had grown much feebler, that the mioro- 
,,a^pio studies to which she had always been addicted had 
taiittdo her rather shert-sighted, s<f: that she was obliged to 
look closely at her wine-glasses to find the one she wanted. 

“She htvs not scon ino for six years,” thought he, “ aniV I 
am become anotluh' man, I am transformed; sometimes 1 
hardly know my.SL'lf. 1 used to share my beard, now I w(tnr 
it long. My roicc, my iwjcout, the carriage of my head, my 
manner and expression are all changed; Fulanil has transfii e d 
her Idood into mo, .1 .am no longer Ssimuel, Imt Larinsl- i.” 

He blessed tho micro.scoI)c for injuring old women’s sighi, 
and Count Alasl Larinski for making liim his rcprosoii(aiiv('. 
Before the close of the meal, he had recovered all his o(|U,i- 
niinity and assurance. He joiiual in the conversaHou, told a 
sad story in a sad manner, uttered some sprightly wittioi.sm.s 
with melancholy graoo, gave vent to some highly ehivalrmis 
sontimohls, and shook his lion’s mauc whilst speaking of (he 
prisoner of the Vatic.an in tearful tones. It was impossible 
to be a more thorough liarinski. 

The princess disnlayed curiosity and astouishmout as she 
listened, and ended with saying: “Count, 1 admire you; 
but I believe in nothing but physiology, and you aro rather 
too much of a Polo for me.” 

They had scarcely loft the table and returned to tho 
drawing-room before several visitors came in. This was a 
/respite' to Samuel. If the company was not Buffioiently 
numerous to hide him, it served at least as a wreon. Ho 
•eonsiderod it certain that the princess had not recognised 
iiim,,yot he felt ill at ease in her presence. This Calmuck 
the‘misery, shamey and hmd bondage of bis 
not look at it/iftthout fooHng his brow burn 
as^^pared a- hot iron." 

/...^iiwstruck up a'.convwsatien with a vain and pedantic 
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counsellor, wlioso intorminablo monolo^es wero 

SOI tie. This gifted speaker soomod ebawning’ to * 

tlioiighl him clever, sagfwiotis, and outertoinii^lJ * 

£>reaL merit in liis eyes, tKftt of UPt ka»^riB|r^ 

At iliis inomont, S imiiol diTidoil tho huniaii fllw 
e!*‘egoiies; tlie lirst comprising all goo«l woU-disp«««4‘J^j 
vho knew nothing of a certain Urohl, the stJWWd 
women who had made his necpiaintanei'. He put dafejUll'id 
(|iie tioiis to the counsellor, hung upon his lip% smilod ft]^ 
in-oviniily at nil the silly speeches that fell from them, anti 
1 m^eil for Ins conversation to eoutiuuo for three houiTj; if 
till, ell irmiiin bore had shown any siuns of setting him free, 
he would liave lield linn hy ttie Imtton. 

Suddenly he heard a sharp voice saying to Madame tlo 
JiOiey: “ Where is Count Lariuski? Jtring him horo, I want 
to aigne with him.” 

lie Milmiilli'd (o his fate, jiartcd rehiofuutly from Ws 
( ninsellor, and sealed himself in a ehair olforod him by 
M.idame de horcy ; ho felt like* aerimln il, and saw distinctly 
ail the lusliiiiiii Ills of loi’tiiro, tile hoot, the lack, and oven 
the wheel. Mad one de L irey left liim^witli llic I’rineess 
Cnlol’, who said : “ I .im told that 1 oiitlit to dl). r you niy 
congratulations and am an,\ioLis to do so - in A]nte of our 
lieiiig eiiemio 

“How are wo oneiiiios, princess?” asked ho w'ith a slight 
anxiety which vanished at her answer. 

“ I am a llussian and you a J’olo; but we shall not ha#» 
time to fight; I am leaving at seven o’clock in the morning 
for England.” 

He was ready to throw himself at her feet and kiss her 
liaiicU tenderly iu token of his gratitude, fipaniards call the 
reward bestowed on the mosschger who lirings ymi good a@1«S 
afd/ /Was. “ Seven o’clock to-morrow! ” waft his mental 
cjaciUatioii. “I was wrong, tl’cro is Bomp good iu lier." 
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“ When I call myself a Russian,” said she, “ it is a figure 
of speech. The idea of n.ationality is a prejudice, an obsolete 
idea, which had some life in the days of Epaniinoudas or 
Theseus, but is quite,, defunct now. We live in the age of 
telegraphs and steam-engines, and I know of no greater ab¬ 
surdity than a frontier, and no greater madman than a 
patriot. The story'runs that you fought like a hero in the 
inawrcction of 186-3, displaying wonderful prowess, and 
killing ten Cossacks with your own hand. What harm had 
these poor Cossacks done you? Do not they sometimes 
haunt your dreams ? Can you think of your victims wil bout 
anxiety or remorse ? ” 

He answered drily and haughtily: “I am not aware, 
princess, whether I have killed ten Cossacks with my own 
hand; but I know that there arc subjects upon whiuli 1 do 
not care to enlarge.” 

“You are right, I should not understand you. Don Quixote 
did not give Sancho the honour of an explanation every day.” 

“Pray lot us talk of the man-ape,” resumed ho in a liglitc” ■ 
tone. “ That is a question which has the advantage of beiu, 
neither Russian nor Polish." 

“You will not succeed in diverting me from my subject 
I intend to say what 1 think, at the risk of making j o 
angrj'. You enunciated doctrines at table which exasper.ate 
me. You are not merely a Polish patriot but an idealist, 
true disciple of Plato, and you can’t think how I have alwaj 
hated that man. I have lived sixty-five years in this woil 
and never come across anything but appetites and interest 
Twice during dinner you spoke of the ideal world. What 
this ideal world, and where is it to be found ? You talki 
about it as if it vt'ere a house where you knew the inmat 
and carried the key in your pocket. Can you show it id 
I swear not to rob you of it. Oh poet! For you arc 
much a poet as a Pple, and that is saying a great deal” 
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“ After tliat, all I con do is to Lang myself,” said lie, 
int.emi 2 )tiiig Ler with a smile. 

“No, 1 slionld not think of hanging you.. Thoughts oi’o 
free, and we must let every one, evati idealists, live. Bc- 
ddos, if we were to hang you, we should drive to despair a 
i^iariuing girl who dotes on you, for whom you were expressly 
iii.ade, and whom you are to marry very’soon. When is the 
wediling to take jilacc?” 

“ If I could venture to hope th.at you would do me the 
honoifr of being present, princess, I would await your return 
from England.” 

“ You are too obliging, 1 would not delay Mademoiselle 
Moriaz’s happiness on any account. Well, my dear count, I 
congratulate you sincerely. I had the pleasure of meeting 
the future Countess Larinski in this house. She is delightful, 
an exquisite creature, the very wife for a poet. She has 
mind and disccniment, she has chosen you, which jiroves it. 
As to her fortune, I dare not ask you whether she b.as any; 
1 should soon be silenced. Do idealists trouble themselves 
about such paltry matters?” 

She drew nearer to him, and said, with a flutter of her 
fiui: “Tl'icsc poor idealists ! They have one misfortune.” 

“ What is that, iirincess 1 ” 

“ They dream with their eyes open, and the awakening is 
sometimes disagreeable. Ah, my dear Coxmt Larinski, etc., 
etc., etc. And so the adventure ends.” 

Then stretching out her head, and darting on Samuel the 
long gaze of a vi^jer, she murmured in a voice which pierced 
his br.ain like a sharp etlged saw: “Samuel llrohl, green- 
eyed man, sooner or later mountains meet.” 

Opposite Samuel hung a large Ml 4en|th- portrait of the 
late M. dst Lorcy in his ifficiai robes. Tins ex-syndic of 
the Bourse Seemed to him to have moved in his fr.ame, 
and rolled his eyes horribly. The fjsndelabra over ’the 
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mantelpiece also seemed to give out flames whose pink, 
green, and blue tongues flared up to the ceiling. Ho like¬ 
wise felt as if his heart were beating as loud as the pendulum 
of a clock, and that every one would be turning round to 
make out whore the noise came from. People wore other¬ 
wise occupied, no one turned round, and no one suspected 
that a man in the room had just been struck by a thunder¬ 
bolt. 

The man passed his hand over his forehead, on which 
stood a cold sweat; then, dispelling by an effort of will the 
cloud which hung over his eyelids, he bent over the princess 
and said in a low voice, with a quivering brow and malicious 
air: “Princess, I luiow a little of the Samuel Brohl you men¬ 
tion; he is not a man to see himself strangled quietly. You 
are not often in the habit of wwiting, but he received two 
letters from you, of which he made a coi)y, depositing the 
originals in a safe place. If he ever found himself obliged 
to come into court, those two letters would add great interest 
to his counsel's defence, and be certain to delight all the 
gossiping journals of Paris.” 

With this ho made her a low, respectful bow, took leave 
of Madame do Lorcy and retired, followed by the Abbe 
Miollons, who tortured him by insisting on accompanying 
him to the station. Released from the restraint of Madame 
de Lorcy’s presence, the abb^ gave full vent to his feelings 
respecting the happy event on which ho prided himself as 
having talron part, and overwhelmed him with congratulati(ms 
and w'ishes for his happiness, pouring out honey and myrrh 
for a qimrter of an hour. Samuel would have liked to have 
wrung his neck. He did not breathe freely until relieved 
of tlic abba’s-opprofsiye company. 

A storm was growling in the almost clohdless sky; it was 
a dry storm, the rain falling elsewhere. Flashes of lightning 
fromrill parts of the^compass lit up the plain, accompanied 
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by distant peak of thunder. The hills seemed at times on 
fire. Samuel, sitting with his face pressed close to the 
window of the railway carnage, fancied he saw in the dii-ce- 
tion of Cormeilles a lurid glare, consuming his dream and 
two millions of francs in Cosh, to say nothing of expccta- 
•tions. 

He reproached himself bitterly for having taken umbrage 
the night before. “ If I had passed yesterday evening with 
her,” thought he, “she would be sure to have mentioned 
the Princess Gulof; I should have taken my measures 
accordingly, and this would never have happened.” 

This was M. Langis’ fault, he iin 2 )uted his disaster to him, 
and hated him still more. 

As ho drew ncai' Paris he felt his courage revive. 

“ The two letters frightened the old fairy,” thought lie ; 
“ she will think twice before making w'ai- on me. No, she 
will not dare.” And ho added: “ Even if she dared, Au- 
(oinotto is so fond of me that I can malic her believe what¬ 
ever I choose.” 

And ho began to prepare the speech he would make in 
ease of need. 

At the same instant, Madame de Lorcy, being left alone 
with the Princess Gulof, said: “ Well, my dear, yon drew 
my man out. What do you think of him 1” 

'Die jn-inoess’s answer disappointed her greatly. “ I think, 
my dear,” said she, “ that Count Larinski is tlie last of tho 
-omantic school, or the last of tho troubadours, if you 
ike; but I have no reason to suspect him of being an ad¬ 
venturer.” 

This was all that Madame do • Lorcy could' manage to 
ixtractfrom the Princess Gulof; she had nrraJigcd to keep 
ler there for the night and received nothing in return for her 
losjritality. 

Tho princess spent part of the night In reflection and dc- 
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liln'ration. Samuel Brohl’s insolent threat had prorliu'od 
some effect She tried to recall the precise tenor of the two 
letters which she had once been so imprudent as to write to 
him from London, dnfiuj' a business mission on which he 
was engaged for her in Paris. The one she had composed 
in a moment of foolish expansion, the other in a fit oti 
passionate love and anger. The first contained some lively 
sarcasms on august personages; the second ratlier too much 
jihysiology. On her return, she had commanded Samuel 
to burn those two compromising epistles in her presence: he 
had deceived her, and burnt only the envelopes and some 
blank paper. 

The thought of her compositions being read out some 
day in court or printed as they ran in a society journal 
alarmed the princess and made the blood boil in her veins ; 
she dfd not care to let Paris and St Petersburg into the 
story of a passion which was odious in the retrospect, or to 
publish to tho woild at large that the wife of a Governor- 
General of Moscow had had an intrigue with a sh.irper;— 
but then to let such a delightful revenge slip from her 
bands! renomioe the pleasure of gods and jirinccs! allow 
the man who had deserted her and just now braved her to 
mcceed in his dark intrigue ! To this she could not consent, 
md the result was, that she hardly closed her e^ es during 
he whole of the night slic spent at Maisous. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Next moniing, after breakfast, Mademoiselle, Moriaz was 
walking alone on the terrace. The weather was delightfully 
mild. Her head was bafe, and she had put up her white 
silk panisol to shade her from the sun, for iSamuel Brohl 
had been a true propliot, and the sun w'as shining. She 
looked tip at the sky, where the dry storm of the previous 
night had left no trace, and thought she hatl never seen it 
so blue. She looked at her flower-borders and saw* blCssoms 
which perhaps were not to be found there. She looked at 
the irregular slope of orchard bordering the terrace, and 
admired the foliage of the apjde-trees, which autumn had 
already sprinkled with gold and purple; the grass rose high 
round their stems and ii glistened and smelt sweet. Above 
the ajiple-trces she saw the spire of the church at Cormeilles, 
which was also amusing itself by watching the clouds 
lloat by. 

It was a fete-day, and the pealing bells spoke to the 
happy girl of that distant mysterious land which w'o remem¬ 
ber, though we have never seen. Their silver voices met 
with a response in the happy cluck of some hens. She felt 
at once that this was a joyous day in iwultry-yards as well 
as in belfries, and that high and low were celebrating an 
arrival. What seemed to her mere charming than all the 
rest, was a smaU recessed gate at the bottom of tbe 
orchard, the arch over w'hich was hung with ivy. This was 
the gate through which he was to come.* 
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Slio walked round tlio terrace several times. The gravel 
Hi'cmod elastic and rose beneath her foot. Mswleinoi'sello 
Moriaz had never felt herself so light; life, present and 
future, weighed no heaiJier upon her than a bird on the hand 
which holds it and feels it quiver. Her heart qnivei'ed like 
a bird; it had wings and only wanted to fly. She fancied 
she saw happiness everywhere; in the air, on the breeze, in 
every noise and every silence. She gazed with a smile on 
the wide lakdscape which lay beneath her eyes, and the 
glitterijig Seine smiled in return. 

A sorviuit came to announce tliSt a strange lady wished to 
speak to her. The ne.\t instant the stranger appeared, and 
Mademoiselle Moilaz was disagreeably surprised by finding 
hoT’self in the pi-usenco of the Princess (Inlof,, whom she 
Would have been glad never to set eyes on again. “What 
an annoying visit,” thought she, as sbo offerod her a scat on 
a bench. “ What can this woman want with me ? ” 

“It was to M. Moria/. tliat I wished to speak,” said the 
princess. “They tell mo he is out. I sluill be setting out 
for Calais in a few boui',s and cannot await his retuni, and so 
J have decided on addressing myself to you, Madomoiscllo. I 
am come to render you one of those little services which 
women never refuse each other, but fii'st of all 1 wish to he 
ahlo (o count on yoiu- absolute discretion; J do not wish (o 
ai)poa)' in this matter.” 

“In what matter, madame ? ” 

“ No tiifling one ; it relates to yoiu* marriage.” 

“ You arc much too kind to interest yourself in luy 
tuarringe, but I do not see—” 

“ You wilh^i^ see. Theuj^ou promise me—” 

“I proraisR notliiug, madame, that filo^not understand.” 
The princess looked at MadomQiselle Moria/. a little 
blankly. She had fancied herself talking to a dove, but now 
discovei'<id>'tliat the dove was less meek and mm’o stiff-necked 
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Uian slio had supposed. For a luocSeut she hc.sililted os to 
whether slic would end the interview, but finally decided to 
jiroceed. 

“ I have a stoiy to toll you,” slie went on in a familiar 
tone, “praj" give mo your attention; I inn much mistaken 
if it will not interest yon in the end., It is now thirteen or 
fourteen years since one of those mishaps to wliich travellers 
arc liable obliged mo to pass some honrsr in a wretched 
(lalician town. The inn, or rather pot house, at Wliieh 1 stayed 
ivas very dirty ; tlie pro]»ric(or, a mean-looking little German 
Jew', was diitier than his tavoni, and had an equally dirty 
son. 1 am prone to illusions about men. Tn spite of his 
filth, I thought the youth interesting. His wretched falhor 
refused him any instruetion and heat him emolly ; he looked 
intelligent and eave mo the impression of a fresh water fish 
condemned to swim round a juuhlle. ITis name was Samuel 
Brohl, do not forget this. 1 took pity on him, and could 
find no other Way of delivering him than tluit of buying him 
from his father. The dreadful little man asked me an e.'C- 
orbitant price: I assure you that hU demands were ridicu¬ 
lous. I was not ill fmids, my dear, I' bad no more money 
with me tliaii just what 1 required for continuing my journey, 
but I had a Inacelet on niy nriu wliieli fortunately took his 
fancy. It was a i’ersian oniameut, rather .singular than 
heautiful; 1 can sec it now : three gold plaijnes, decorated 
with fantastic animals and joined by a Kind of filigree plait. 

1 was attached to this bracelet, which bad boon brought mo 
from Teheran. Tbero w'as a secret spring to one of tho 
plaques; inside tliis 1 bod hod tho most interesting dates in 
luy life engraved, and beneath them my creed, which does 
not concern you. Ui! my dear, when wo are once bitten 
liy tho dangerous passion called philanthropy, we become 
eupablo of exchanging a Persian bracelet for a Samuel Brohl, 
uid 1 can tell you that I was swiudlciT in my bargain. Tho 
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wretched boy ill rcpaitl my kindness. I sent him to the 
nniversity and afterwards attached him to my jssrson as my 
secretary, lie was an imgratcful lad; one fine day he took 
to his heels and vanished.” 

“ It was shocking ingratitude,” broke in Antoinette, “ ajid 
your kindness met wi^h an ill return, inadamc; but I do not'' 
quite SCO what connection there can be between Samuel llrohl 
and my marri.-ige.” 

“ You are*'too impatient, my love. If you had given me 
time, I should have told you that yesterday I had the most 
unexpected pleasure of dining with him at Mad.amc do Ijorcy's. 
'I'his Gerra:in lias made rapid strides since I lost sight of him. 
Not content witli becoming a Polo, lie is now a person of rank. 
Mia name is Count Abel Larinski, and he is shortly to marry 
kladcmoisello Antoinette Moriaz.” 

The coloiu' rushed to Antoinette’s cheeks, and her eyes 
flashed. The princess misunderstood the feeling .animating 
her, and said: “ Don’t be angry or indignant, my dear; it 
will do you no good. There is no denying that a scoundrel 
capable of deceiving such a charming girl, is worthy of more 
than death; but beware of creating a scand.al. Scand.als, my 
dear, always produce dirty water which splashes everybody, 
and there is a rather vulgar, but very sensible Turkisli pro¬ 
verb which says; ‘ 'rhe more you poimd garlic, the stronger 
it smells.’ Believe me, you will not escape without a touch 
of ridicule; there are some mistakes which always provoke 
mii'th, and it,is useless to fimvish entertainment for the 
whole world. Thanlc heaven, you are not yet the Countess 
Larinski, and I haye-i^ved just in time to save you. Keep 
silence as to theJppWry you have just made, don’t mention 
it to Samuel Brow,^TOit search for a good excuse to break pff 
your engagement.. You would not be a woman if you could 
not find ten tha^vould do as soon as one.” 

Mademoiselii Moruvs could restrain herself no lons-er. 
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“ Afaclame,” she cried vehemently, “ will you eonseut to toll 
Oount Larinski, in my presence, that his name is Samuel 
Bj-ohl?” 

“ I 111 ulc that statement to him yesterday, ma<lomoibc>llc, 
and it would bo ustdess for me to repeat it. Ho was iiion- 
dead than alive, and I felt really sorry^for the state into which 
I cast him. T cannot hide from myself that it is all my 
fault; why did 1 take this lad from his father’s t.avern and 
his native mire? Perhaps, had ho stayed lltere, ho might 
have been honest. It w'as 1 that sent him forth into the 
world and made him ambitious to rise. I put some trumps 
in his hail 1, ho found that ho was not winning fast enough 
and began to cheat. It is not for me to bo hard on tlio poor 
dovil, We owe something to our prote'g<5s, and, once again, / 
don’t wish to appc.ir any more in this m.atter. Promise mo 
that Samuel Brohl shall never be inforined of my interview 
with yon.” 

She was answered, in a haughty tone : “ I promise you, 
madaino, never to insult Count Larinski by repeating to 
Iiim one word of the Jiighly probablo story you have just 
told mo.” 

On receiving this reply the princess started to her feet, 
planted herself in front of Mademoiselle Moriaz, and gazed at 
her in bilciii-e ; then in the most ironical of tones she said ; 
“ Ah, you don’t believe mo, ray dear. Of course you don’t 
in the least believe mo. You arc right; it does not do to 
trust an old woman’s babble. No, my darling, there is no 
such person as Samuel Brohl; I dined at Maisons ye.storday 
w'ith the most genuine of Count Larinskis, and all Unit 
remains for mo to do js to offer my bes^ wishes for tlio certain 
Ijappincss of the Countess Larinski, et caitcra, Countess 
Larinski and partner.” 

With these words she ciirtseycd, tmiied on her heels and 
disappeared. 
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Mademoiselle Moriaz'scomed shinned for a moinciil, and 
roused herself with diffiuulty. She asked hersidf whether it 
had not all been a vision or nightmare, wlictlier it was a real 
live Russian princess who had just been there, sitting by lier 
side, and saying such extraordinary tilings that the (loniieillcs 
belfry could not hear ^hom without falling into a jirofound ' 
stupor. The Cormoilles belfry was indeed silent, ils bells 
hiid ceased to ring; a terrible stillness reigned for miles 
around. 

Antoinette soon mastered her emotion. “I thought this 
wom.an rather crazy the day before yesterday,” said she to 
herself; “ she is a wicked lunatic, I long for Abel to eoine, 
ho will toll me what passed between him and this dolard at 
that dinner, and we shall laugh over it. Maybe nothing 
happened at all. Ought not the IMnccss Oulof to bo shut. 
11 ]) in an asylum? It is very wrong to let such maniacs go 
at large. It might give vise to accidents ; the bidls at (!oi’- 
lueillos have btop])cd ringing. Oh, what can bo the meaning 
of it 1 Madame do Lorcy must have had a hand in the mat¬ 
ter. It is a continuation of her gi'and cons])ivacy. How 
many acts are there in the play? This is the second or 
third ; but some jests make people angry. I shall end by 
being indignant.” 

The rrinccss Oulof had wasted her labour. Aladenioisello 
Moriaz felt tlnit diuing the last twenty minutes she loved 
Count Larinski more than ever. 

The hour was approaching, ho must be on his way; she 
hiul never been so impatient to see liim. Sho caught sight 
of some one at the other end of the terrace; it was M. Camille 
Langis, proceeding to,, the laboratory. Ho turned his head, 
retraced his steps and came towards her.. M. Moriaz ha^ 
iiskcd liim to make a translation of two pages of a Gorman 
pamphlet which he found some difficulty in imdorstanding. 
Camille liad bl'ought' his translation; this might bo his 
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rc;ison for returning within two days to Cormcilles, or it 
iniglit be only his pretext. 

Mademoiselle • Moriaz could not Ijelp reflecting tnat his 
visit was inopportune, and that ho generally chose his time 
ill. “ If the count liiuls him here again,” thought she, “ 1 
am not afraid of his making a scene, bjit all his pleasuro will 
be spoiled.” So she received M. Langis with a slight cold¬ 
ness which ho perceived. 

“ I am ill the way,” said ho, preparing to ret feat. 

She detained him, and changing her tone, said: “You aro 
never in the way, Camille. Sit down.” 

Ho sat down and began to talk of the Chantilly races, 
where ho had been tho day before. She listened and nodded 
her bead in token of ajiprobation; but she only heard his 
voice through a mist which veiled all sounds. She raised 
her hand to drive away a Avasp whose buzz irritated her; tho 
lace of her sleeve fell back, leaving her wrist uncovered. 

“ You have a curious sort of bracelet there,” said M. Langis. 

“Have not you seen it before?” she answered. “Yetit 
is some time since—” 

She stopped, an idea had suddenly struck her, she looked 
at her wrist. This bracelet which never loft her, tho bracelet 
given her by Count Liminski, and prized by him because it 
had been his luother’s, and worn by the late Countess 
Larinski in her last moments, was unlike any other; but 
Mademoiselle Mo'riaz noticed how much it resembled the 
Peraian bracelet which the Princess Gulof had described as 
having been exchanged for Samuel Brohl. The three gold 
plaques, tho monstrous animals, the little chains of woven 
filigree, all ooirosponded exactly. Sho iook it from her arm 
and held it out to M. Langis, saying: “ It seems that there 
is something written inside one of these plaques; but to 
open it one must know the secret spring. Can you find 
out secrets ? ” 
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He examined the ‘bracelet carefblly, “ Two of these 
plaques,” said he, “are solid and of massive gold; the third 
is hollow and might serve as a box. I can see here a tiny 
and almost invisible hinge; but it is useless to look for the 
spring, I cannot find it.” 

“ Is the hinge strong 1 ” 

“ Not very, and it would be easy to force open the lid.” 

“ 'I'hat is what you must doj” she replied. 

“ What airj you thinking of? Heaven preserve mo from 
injuring an ornament that you are fond of! ” 

She replied ; “ I have bocorao acquainted with a Eussian 
princess who is mad upon physiology and dissections. She 
has infected me with her tastes, and I wish to begin dissect¬ 
ing. 1 like this ornament, but I xvant to know what is 
inside it Do as I toll you,” she continued. “ You will find 
tho necessary appliances in the laboratory. Go, the key is 
in the door.” 

He eyed her; her glance sparkled and her manner was 
peremptory, as sho repeated: “Go at once! Don’t you 
unclcrsfand me ? ” 

Ho obeyed, and wont to the laboratoiy with the bracelet 
In five minutes, ho returned.* 

“1 am very awkward,” ho said, “ and have damaged the lid 
in forcing it; bat you would make mo do it, and now your 
curiosity will bo gratified.” 

Sho was fully able to gratify her curiosity. She. seized 
tho bracelet eagerly, and saw, engraved on the gold- of tho 
under plaque, now laid bare, some tiny, almost microscopic 
characters. By dint of attentive examination, she succeeded 
in dccipheriuft^em., She made out several dates, marking 
the years, and, days, which had pixived eventM to 

the Princeshlrulof. Those dates, unaccompanied by any notes, 
had once sufficed to her to ^recall the principal experiments 
she had .tried upon toon before Samuel Brohl feU in her 
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Avay. The result had not been satisftfctoiy, for beneath this 
species of calendar might be.read her confession of faith in 
these words: “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” This 
melancholy declaration was signed, and the signature was 
very legible. Mademoiselle Moriaz spelt it out easily, though 
her eyes were dim, and it convinced hqr that the ornament 
given her by Count Larinski as a family relic had once be¬ 
longed to Anna Petrovna, Princess Gulof. 

She turned deadly pale aud her head SAvam, she felt as if 
she were going out of her mind. In her agony, she thought 
she saw hci-sclf far away, a tiny dot at the end of the world, 
climbing a mountainous ridge beyond which a man was 
waiting for her. She asked herself, which was Mademoiselle 
Moriaz, that traveller or herself. She closed her eyes and 
saw a black abyss opening before her, engulfing her life as a 
Avhirlpool sucks in a fallen leaf. 

M. Ijangis drew near, tapped the palms of her hands lightly 
and said: “Whatever is the matter?” 

She roused herself and tried to raise her head, but it 
drooped again. She felt a choking at her heart, and an 
irresist ihlo longing to open it to some one. She felt the man 
who was speaking to her to bo one of those to whom a 
wom.m might tell her secret, a soul into which she might 
pour her shame withoxxt a blusL In a broken voice she be¬ 
gan a confxxsed and disjointed story, which Camille found it 
difficult to follow.- But at length ho understood it, and was 
divided between an immense pity for her desperate grief and 
the fierce lover’s joy which made him ready to choke. 

The Cormeilles belfry had recovered its voice; it struck 
two. Antoinette rose sixddonly, exclaiming : “ Ho asked 
mo to meet him near that pretty little gate yoxx see 
below. Ho would have a right to bo angry if I kept him 
waiting.” ^ " 

And she turned towards the flight df steps which led from 
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tho terrace into the orcjiard. M Langia followed and tried 
to detain her. 

“ You must not see him agiiiu,” said he. “ I will go and 
meet him. Pray eulriiat mo with your explanatious.” 

Antoinette repulsed lijm, and said in a commanding tone: 
“ I mean to see him and speak to hiin ; no one but myself, 
can tell him what is *111 my heart. I order you to remain 
hero; 1 do not intend him to lay the blame on any one else 
but myself.” And with the ghost of a smile on her lip.s, she 
added : “ JAuioy that I do not yet believe in his having 
deceived me 5 I shall not believe it till 1 have read the lie in 
his C 3 TS.” 

She ran down the orchard and stood for five minutes with 
her eyes fixed on tho gate, watching for Samuel Brohl. In 
licr imp.aticnce she counted tho seconds, though she could 
have wished the gate would nuBver open. Near her stood an 
old apple tree of which she w'as fond; in former days she 
had more tlian once slung her hammock from one of its 
arched branches. She went and loaned against tho rugged 
trunk of the old tree. Then she felt as if she was no longer 
alone, as if she had some one there to protect her. 

At length the gate opened, admitting Samuel Brohl with 
a smile on hi.s lips. His first words were : “ Whore is your 
parasol ? You have forgotten it.” * 

She answered; “Don’t you see that there is no sunshine'!” 
and remained leaning against her apple-tree. 

He raised his hand to point to the blue sky, but it dropped 
to his side. He looked at Antoinette and trembled.. He 
guessed at once that she knew all, but put a bold fa.s|B on,'the 
matter. • . • 

“I passed a miserable day yesterday; Madame deLorcy 
set me down to table with a lunatic; but the nightjfiiade up 
for it: in my dreams I again saw the Engadino, thd fir-trees, 
the cedars, emerald lake.s, stud a red hood.” 
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“And I too dreamed lost night.* I dreamt that the 
hi'acelct you gave mo once belonged-to the lunatic you speak 
of, and that sho had hotl her name engraved on it.” 

She tossed the bracelet to him: he picked it up and ex¬ 
amined it, turning it round and round in his trembling 
•fingers. She grew impaticut. “ Look at the phupic wliieli 
ha-s been forced; Cannot you read 1 ” 

}1 0 read and was stupifted. Who could have suspcotcid 
that the oniamcnt he had found among his falrfier’.s posses¬ 
sions had come from the Princess Gulof, and was the price 
she had paid for Samuel BrohVs deliverance and infamy 1 
Siunucl was a fatalist; he felt that his star had w-aned in its 
course, that chance had conspired to ruin his hopes, that 
he w.as condemned and lost. Profound dejection came over 
him. 

“ Can you tell me what I “tonght to think of a certain 
.Saimiol Brohl 1 ” iusked she. 

This name, as it fell from her lips, crushed him like a 
lump of lead; he could never have believed that human 
words could carry such weight. Ilo shiggored beneath the 
blow, theu striking his forehead with his clenched lists, ho 
replied : “ Samuel Brohl is deserving of your pity as well as 
mine. If you knew all that he has suffered and dared, you 
could not help pitying and admiring him. Liston to nie,^ 
Samuel Brohl is an unfortuuatc—” 

“ A pitiful creature ! ” said she, intciTupting him in a 
terrible voice. She began to laugh hysterically, and cried : 
“Madame Brohll.I camiot consent to be called Madame, 
Brohl I 0)^ that poor Countess Larinski! ” 

He shivered with a paroxysm of rago that would have 
terrified her, had she known what stirred within him. He 
raised his head, and folded his arms across his chest wdth a 
bitter smile, os he said ; It was not tb" «««« you loved, but 
the covut." 
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She answered: “ Tlfe man I loved had never lied.” 

“ True, 1 lied,” cried lie, gasping, “ and I own my shame 
without remorse or disgust. I lied because 1 loved you to 
distraction, because you were dearer to mo than my honour, 
because I despaired of touching your heart and shrank 
from nothing that njight bring me nearer to you. Why 
did I ever meet you ? Why could I not see you with¬ 
out feeling you to be the realised ideal of my life 1 Happi¬ 
ness was swiftly fleeting, it would have vanished for ever, 
but I caiight it in a snare. I lied. Who would not 
purchase your love by a lie ? ” 

Samuel Brohl had never looked so handsome as at this 
ihoment. Despair and passion kindled a dark flame in his 
eyes; ho had all the sinister charm of a fallen angel, lie fixed 
a look of fascination on Antoinette, which said: “What is my 
name, my deceptions, or anything else to jmu ? My face is 
not a mask, and I am the man with whom you fell in love.” 

Ho never suspected the extraordinary facility with which 
Antoinette had taken back the heart so easily given; he had 
no conception of the miracles wrought by contempt. The 
Middle Ages believed in golems, clay figures of dazzling 
beauty, which were, to all appearance, alive. Beneath a 
lock of hair they concealed the word irutA written on their 
forchoinl in Hebrew characters. If by chance they uttered a 
lie, the word faded out; they lost all their charm, and the 
clay became simply clay. 

Mademoiselle Moriaz divined Samuel Brohl’s thoughts, 
and exclaimed: “The man whom I loved was the one 
whose story you told me.” 

Ho felt he. would, have liked to have killed her in order 
that no one else might have her. Twenty paces behind her, 
the edge of a draw-well was to be seen; the sight of it 
turned him dizzy. , He ,discovered with despair that he 
lacked courage for a crime. 
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He fell on his knees in the grass, exclaiming: “ If you do 
not forgive' me, I have nothing left but to die.” She re¬ 
mained motionless and impassive, reppating Camille Langis' 
ripcech between her teeth: “ I am waiting till this great 
actor has finislied his part.” 

■ He rose and ran towards the well. She was there before 
aim, blocking the way; bat at the same instant she felt a 
pair of hands encircling her waist, and the breath of a isiir 
Df lips seeking hers, and murmuring: “ You lo*\ e me still, 
since yon w’ill not lot mo die.” 

In her hon-or she struggled violently, and succeeded by a 
hintic effort in freeing herself. She fled towards the Ihousc', 
bllowed by Samuel Bixthl, who was on the point of laying 
lold of her, when ho stopped abruptly. Ho liad just caught 
ight of M. Langis rushing out of a clump of shrubs where he 
lad lain hidden. Having grown anxious, the latter had stolon 
own unnoticed by a path concealed by trees and shrubs, 
lutoinette ran to him, panting for breath, and crying. 

llamiUc, save mo from this man! ” threw herself into 
-is arms, which closed round her with rapture. He felt 
or droop, and had hie not hold her, she would have 
alien. 

At the same moment he was addressed in a threatening 
oice, which said: “Wo shall meet again, sir.” 

“ This very day,” replied he. 

There was a wild look on Antoinette’s face; she neither 
iw nor heard, and her limbs could no longer support her. 
'amille had some difficulty in getting her back to the 
onse; she could not ascend the steps up to the terrace, and 
e was obliged to carry her. 

Mademoiselle Moiseney caught sight of him, and filled the 
ir with her cries. She ran to meet them and lavished 
very attention on her queen. Whije endeavouring to 
istorc her to consciousness, she kept asking CamiUc for 
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explanations to 'which'sho only,half listened ; and intermpt- 
iug hkn at every word to exclaim : “ It is all a scheme, and 
you are the soul of tlie plot. I see it all, you bear Antoi¬ 
nette a grudge; your wounded vanity could never got over 
her refusal, and you are determined to have your revenge. 
Perhaps you flatter yourself that she will end by loving ymf. 
She does not love you and never will. Who arc you that 

you dare to compare yourself to Count Larinski ?-Hold 

your tongue. As if I believed in your Samuel lirohls! I 
know nothing of Samuel, Brohl. 1 would stake my head 
that there is no such person.” 

“ ¥ou W’ould not bo staking tnucli, mademoiselle,” retorted 
M. Moriasi, who had arrived in the interim. 

Antoinette continued for an hour in a state of silent 
stupor, thou violent fever set in. When the doctor who had 
been sent for arrived, M. Langis followed him into the sick¬ 
room. She was delirious; she sat up and passed her hand 
continually over the upper part of her forehead ; she ke])t 
trj'ing.to eflaco the impure traces of a kiss that she had 
received one moonlight night, and the mark loft on her hair 
by the touch of a bat which had clung to her hood. The.se 
two things were confotuidod in her memory. Every now' 
and then she kept saying: “AVhere is my portrait? Cive 
me back my portrait.” 

It was towards ten o’clock that night when M. Langis 
presented himself at the abode of Samuel Brohl, who was 
not surjuised to see him, having anticipated the visit. 
Samuel had regained his self-possession. He was calm and 
dignified. Yet the tempest through whfeh he had passed 
had left its traces 'on his countenance. His lips quivered, 
and his beautiful chestnut locks twined* round his temples 
like serjients, imparting the aspect of a Medusa’s head. 

His W'ords to Camillo, were; “When and where? Our 
seconds will see to the rest” 
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“ You mistfiko the purport my visit,” wiis M. Laiigis’ 
reply. “I am soiTy to destroy your illusions, but l.liavc 
not come with the least idea of arraugitig a meeting.” 

“ Do you refuse me satisfaction t ” 

“What satisfaction can I owe you!” 

“ You have insulted me.” 

“When?” 

“And you said ‘The day, the place, and the weapon, 1 
..leave to you.’ ” 

M. Langis could not help smiling. “ Thun you acknow¬ 
ledge at last tliat your swoons arc feigned 1 ” said ho. 

“Acknowledge in return,” retoi-tcd Samuel, “that-you 
insult people when you believe them incapable of hearing 
you. Your courage takes precautions.” 

“ Bo reasonable,” resumed Camille, “ I jdaced myself at 
Count Larinski’s dispo.s.al, but you cannot expect mo to fight 
with a Samuel Brohl.” 

Samuel sprang forward with indignant fiereeiioss tow'ards 
the yoimg man, who stood firm, awung him by his determined 
look. Ho darted a sinister glance at Camille, drew back and 
sat down, biting his lips till the blood came ; then said, in 
a calm voice : “ Will you be so good as to inform me, sir, 
what pu’oeures mo the honour of your visit?” 

“ I am come to ask for a iiortraif which Mademoisello 
Moriaz wishes to recover.” 

“ If I refused to restore it, you would of course appeal to 
my delicacy of feeling ?” 

“Can you doubt it?” replied Camille ironically. 

“ That pi’ovGS f3iat you still believe in Count Larinski, 
and are indeed speaking to him at this moment.”. 

“ Let me undeceive you. I came in search of M. Samuel 
Brohl, who is a man of business, to transact a business 
matter with him.” And drawing out. a pocket-book,. ho 
said: “You sec, I am prepared.” 
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Samuel leaned babk in hi^ chair. With lialf closed eyes 
ho looked at M. Langis through his lashes j his face altered, 
his nose became mor^ hooked and his chin more pointed ; ho 
was no longer the lion, but the fox. On his lips there 
played the honeyed smile of the usurer, laying his snares 
for youthful scion* and scenting a good chance. If Jefe- 
miah Brohl could have looked in from the other world and 
seen him at that moment, he would have recognised his own 
son. 

At last he said to Camille: “You are a clover man, sir. 
I am disposed to listen to you.” 

“ I am glad to hear it, and in fact, I felt sure of it. 1 
know you to bo very intelligent and inclined to turn vexations 
circiunstances to the best account.” 

“ Pray .spare my blushes. I am much obliged to you for 
your excellent opinion : but I ought to warn you that I am 
considered rather avaricious, and yon will have to leave some 
of your feathers between my tiugers.” 

M. Ivangis’ solo reply was a tap of his hand on his pocket- 
book, which was staffed with bank-notes. 'fhou Samuel 
took a casket from a locked drawer, and opened it. 

“ Hero is a most precious trinket,” said he. “ The locket 
is gold and the miniature exquisitely painted. It is a real 
work of art, the colouring is equally perfect with the 
drawing. The mouth is marvellously rendered; Mengs or 
Liotard could not have siupassed it—what value do you set 
an this gem 1 ” 

“ You areunore of a connoisseur than myself; I will take 
It at your mvn valuation.” * 

“ I will part with this work of art.for five thousand francs; 
a more nothing.” * 

Camille prepared to produce the five thousand francs from 
his .pocket-book. IJow hasty you are !” resumctl Samuel. 
“This portrait is hot simply valuable as a work of ait; I 
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am sure it has a sentimental "jalue in your eyes, for I sus¬ 
pect that you are deeply in love with the original.” 

“Are you cross-oxaminirig me ? ” retjrtod Camille, easting 
on him a withering glance. 

“ Don’t excite yourself. My business habits are methodi- 
^1 and precise. My father always kept.to a fixed price; 1 
am like him and make no reductions. You can easily tni- 
derstand that what is worth five thousand francs to a friend 
may be worth twice as much to a lover. This trinket is 
worth ten thousand francs. You can take it or leave it.” 

“ 1 will take it,” replied M. L.angis. 

“While we are on this subject,” pursued Samuel, “I 
have some other articles which might suit you.” 

“ Perhaps you mean to suggest that I should purchase 
your old clothes!” 

“ Let us come to an understanding; I have other articles 
of the same description.” 

And he produced from a cupboard the red hood, which he 
spread out on the table. 

“ Hero are some old clothes, to u.sc your own expression, 
which may possibly interest you. The hood is of a beautiful 
colour, if you saw it in the sim, it would quite dazsle you. 
The material is common, I allow, a poor quality of cashmere, 
but if you e.xamine it more closely, you will be struck by it.s 
peculiar scent, what the Italians call I’odor femminino” 

“And what price docs your tariff set on Pixfor 
femminmo ?” 

“ I wish to bo accommodating. You shall have this hood 
and its peifumo for five thousand francs. I am giving it 
away.” 

“ Of course. We will say ten and five, that makes fifteen 
thousaiid.” 

“Ouo moment. You had better pay,in a lump; I have 
still something else to offer. One might suppose the floor 
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was burning your {“ect, and tba,t you could not boar to bo in 
this room.” 

“ I own that I lon^ to quit this—what shall I call it ?— 
tliis shop, tliis den or cavoni.” 

“ You ai'c young, sir; you should never bo too hasty; 
over hiisto makes people ovciiook things which they afti«’ 
wards regret. You would be sorry to go without taking 
these two bits of paper.” 

Witl) those words he drew from his pocket-book tw'o lettoi’s 
and unfolded them. 

“ Is there mucli more ?” asked Camille. “ I am afraid of 
running short and having to return for fresh supplies.” 

“ Well, I cannot ])art with those two letters for a more crust 
of bread, and ospeciallj' tlie second. It is but twelve lines—but 
then the pretty pointed hand ! Just look at it, and the style 
is so tender and ali'ectionatc. I may add that it is signed. 
Oh, how charmed Mademoiselle Moriaz will be to recover her 
hnudw’riting! How much obliged she will be to ymu ! You 
can make the most of it, and toll her that you terrified me, 
and wrung them from mo by threats. With what a gracious 
smile she will reward your heroism !—I think, sir, that this 
smile, like the locket, is worth ten thousand francs; the two 
trifles are of equal value.” 

“ If you want more, don’t hesitate to say so.” 

“ No, sir. As 1 have said, I have hut one price.” 

“ Then, according to this reckoning, I owe yon twenty- 
five thousand friuies. Ilavo you nothing else to sell me T’ 

“Alas! that is aU.” 

“ Will you swear it?” 

“ What, sir, then you admit that Samuel Brohl has liis 
word of honour to give you, and that if -he swears, he is to 
bo believed?” 

■ “ You were right, am very young.” 

“ It is all, as I Iftivc said,” resumed Samuel, with a siglu 
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“ My shop is but poorly furnished; I wag gfctting up my stock, 
hut a provoking accident has Interfered with my trade.” 

“Never mind, comfort yoiu’sclf,” replied M. Langis, '‘you 
will find some other opportunity; such a superior taleut as 
yours cannot fail to do so. You have been unfortunate, but 
fyrtunc will make you amends some day, iuid the world will 
recogtiiso your gifts.” * 

So saying, lie laid on the table twenty-five notes of a 
Ibousaud frane.s e.aeh. .lie counted them, Samuel counted 
diem after him, and then handed over tlic locket, the Jiood, 
iiid the two let let's. 

(lamille ro.so to go. “Monsieur Drohl,” said he, “ froui 
ho day 1 first saw yon, I formed the highest idea of your 
duiracter, but the reality has c.xcecded my e.vpoctations. I 
ira delighted to have juado your accpiaiutance, and venture 
;o hope tlnit yoix do not regret having made mine. Yet 1 can 
icarcoly hope that wc shall moot again.” 

“ Who knows ?” replied Samuel, suddenly changing his o.\- 
tression and attitude. And he added : “ If you arc fond of 
lurprises, be so good as to remain one minute lojiger in this 
■avorn.” 

lie twisteil up the twenty-five thousand franc notes like a 
:url-]iaper; then, with si gesture, worthy of a Poniatowski, 
leld them to a candle; they caught fire, and he threw them 
laming into the grate, whore they burned away to nothing, 
risen turning towards M. Langis, he exclaimed: “Will 
'ou do me the honour of meeting mo?” 

“After such a noble action,! can refuse you nothing," 
eplicd Camille. “ I will do you this great honour.” 

“ That is wha,t I want,” resumed Samuel. “ I jm the 
ffended party, and have the choice of weifpous.”' And us he 
aw M. Tjungis out, he said: “ [ will not deny luiving been a 
onstant frequenter of shooting galleries, I am a first-rato 
listol shot,” 
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Camille bowed aid retired. 

Next morning, in a lucid interval, Mademoiselle Moriaz 
saw a' locket and scarlet hood laid at the foot of her bed. 
Fiom that moment, the doctors summoned for consultation 
began to be more hoijcful. 


criAPTEH Xll. 

Six days afterwards, Samuel Brohl, having p.assed thi-ough 
Namim and Lifigc without stopping, arrived by rail at Ai.x- 
la-Chapelle. .Ho put up at the H6tel-Uoyal, near the 
station, and ordered a copious broakCist, which he waslied 
down with some creaming champagne. Ho had a g(jod 
appetite, his mind was at ease, hi.s he.art light and happy, 
and his head in the skie,s. Ho had avenged himself and 
punished an insolent rival; Madomoiscllo Moriaz might not 
be Samuel Brohl’s, but she wmdd never be the bride of 
Camille Laugis. 

Close to the Franco-Bclgian frontier, on the edge of a 
wood, a man had been hit full in the breast by a pistol 
bullet; S.amuel Brohl had seen him fall and some one had 
cried, “He is dead ! ” 

People call Aix-la-Chapollc a dull towm, and declare that 
the very dogs grow weary of their life, and piteously beg 
the passers-by to give them even a kick to vary its moimtony. 
Samuel was not in the least bored during the evening he 
spent ip, the city of Charlcmiigne. He had always before 
bis eyes a woodland glade and a man falling struck down by 
his bullet, and a delightful thrill went through him. 

. After the champagne, he drank some punch, and then slept 
like a dormotise; unfortunately sleep dispelled the pleasant 
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visions, and the awaking was not checrfi^. IIo Imd a fatal 
habit of relloctiou ; he reflected, and his reflections saddened 
him ; he had taken his revenge, but what was that after all ? 

lie thought for a long time of Madfemoiselle Moriaz, and 
razed with a melancholy glance on the tw'o hands whose 
tj^loiis had released their prey. He repeated half aloud 
some Genuan lines to this effect: * 

“lam resolved to bury my songs and my dreams; go and 
bring me a largo coftin. Why is this coffin so heavy ? 
Ilceause I have buried my love and my sufferings with my 
Ireams.” 

When Samuel had repeated these linos, ho felt sadder 
:han before, and cursed the poets. 

“They have done me a great deal of harm,” said he to 
limsclf bitterly. “ Without them, T had nothing to do but 
et the halcyon days fleet by in the service of a certain old 
,ady. My future W'as secured, but they disgusted me with 
Lho way in which I w'as earning my bread. I believed theit 
vords and became the dupe of their empty spoutings ; they 
.ns 2 )ircd mo with an absurd contempt and with the unhealthy 
imbition of playing the part, a very foolish part, of a man of 
magnanimous sentiments. W'hat Las it brought mo to now?” 

Samuel Brohl was right, semi-scoimdrels have a claim on 
)m* pity. Their conscience occasionally throws light on 
;heir circumstances; they have a faint glimpse of what they 
•cally are, become disgusted and vainly wush to turn honest, 
ind this produces an inconsistency in their lives which ruins 
their enterprises; a feature quite unknown to thorough 
rascals, who throw themselves heart and soul into their 
jusiness and are never disgusted wdth themselves. $amuel 
was a romantic scoundrel, and he. discovered that his 
romance, after costing him dear, had not brought him in 
anything. He was ready to exclaim with Brutus, “ Virtue, 
thou’rt but an empty name! ” 
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lie was tirod o| tjio Old World, wlioro unlucky ineetinga 
sometimes take place, to say nothing of llie ground being 
poor'and yielding nothing hut brambles, whore it is vain to 
inaimro the soil sineb the seed will not come up. lie had 
made up his mind to go to ]J(jlland and take .ship thence to 
America. What would he do in the United States ? lie h^i} 
no idea yet. He re'viewod every calling that presented itself 
as suitable to his mind, but they all required some capital. 

Thanks to Providence and Herr Guldenthal,—whoso bill 
ran some risk of being protested—lie was not d(!stituto*of 
all resources; but, only a week before, he had twisted up 
and burned twenty-five Bank of France notes. lie looked 
bock rather remorsefully on this act; he could not hel]) 
reminding liimsolf that a revenge costing twenty-five 
thousand francs was a lu-vury in which poor devils liad no 
right to indulge themselves. While meditating on tliis 
incident, he felt as if it liad not been himself who had burnt 
those notes, or that he had at least mechanically executed 
this auto-da-f(5, by a kind of unreflecting impuLso, like a. 
marionette moving at the pull of tui invisible string. 

The phantom partner with whom he habitually conversed 
rose up with a sneer on its lips, and Samuel addressed it— 
for the last time. 

“ You are my evil genius,” said he. “ You aj’c the madman 
who led me into this extravagance. It was you, Abel Larinslu, 
who lighted that candle, you put the notes in my hand, took 
my arm and stretched it out, holding it above the fatal flame. 
This act of sublime heroism was your work; it was not I, 
but yon, who purchased so dear-ly the pleasure of iistonishing 
and kiljing the man who insulted me. A thousand curses 
on the day when I first assumed your name and conceived 
the mad project of becoming your representative. I turned 
Pole; has Poland ever had the faintest idea of prudence ? 
You were the man above all others incapable of making your 
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waj’ in the world, I copied a bad model mid made blundei 
afiiT bhmdtT. Abel Lminshi, you and F will part company 
1 hereby dissolve our j)artncrship. Yes, noble I’ole, I resUui 
you your name and title, and with them all yon made over t( 
me; your pride, your claims, your fatal delicacy of fooling, you] 
attitudes, your sentimental grimaces and nodding plume.” 

And thus Samuel Brolil took a final* leave of the noble 
Count Abel Larinski, who wars henceforth to rest quietly 
ill his grave, no longer tormented by fears of his dcai 
self being compromised by a living mail. Whai 
name should Samuel lake now 1 Being disenchanted witli 
his destiny, ho chose for the time being the humblest h( 
could think of, and called himself Kicks, his mother’s name, 
which moans a false stroke, a miss-cue at billiards. 

IJis dejection would have been unbounded, could he havi 
suspected that Camille Langis was still in existence. For i 
fortnight Camille Langis hung between life and death, but a 
last the surgeon succeeded in extracting the ball. Madann 
de Lorcy had started at once for Mons and nursed him like ( 
mother, till she had the joy of biinging liim back t< 
Baris alive. 

Ciirc had been taken not to give Mademoiselle Moriaz anj 
account of the duel nor even to mention it; her’ conditioi 
caused anxiety for some time, and she was spared all emotion 
After becoming convalescent, she remained siid, sombre anc 
taciturn. She never made the slightest allusion to what hnc 
liappcned, and would not allow it to be mentioned. She hac 
been deceived, and her mistake had left behind it a minglcf 
sense of mortification and mistrust j she felt incapable fo: 
the future of anything but recollection and silence. 

Towards the end of November, M. Moriaz proposed tbai 
they should return to Paris. She expressed a wish not ti 
leave Cormeilles, but to pass the winter in seclusion, for shi 
shrank from human faces. M. Moriaz ventured to show he 
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how unreasonable sho^^was. “ Do yon moan to mourn for 
ever over a stranpjer ?” asked he, “for after all, you never 
saw the man whom you really loved, the real Count Ahol. 
Why, bless mo, what (l.ies it all amount to? that you made a 
mistake. Well, and is there, I will not say one woman, but 
one member of the liistitntc, who has not been grossly im¬ 
posed upon, at least-once in his life? Science progresses 
through the failure of exiicriincnts.” 

Then, taking a higher standijoint, he strove to show her 
that, vexations as it may bo to be deceived, it is a stiU 
greater evil to have an overpowering dread of being cheated, 
since it is better to lose one’s way than not to walk at all. 

When he had finished his exhortation, she shook her head, 
saying : “ I have no faith in any one now.” 

“What! not even in the brave fellow to whom you owe 
the recovery of your likeness and letters?” 

“ Whom do yon mean ? ” she exclaimed. 

He then told her the story of Camille’s interview with 
Samuel Brolil, without, mentioning its ultimate results. 

“Ah,, it was very good of him, very good,” said she. “ I 
never doubted the reality of Camille’s friendshi]}.” 

“ Fricndsliip ? Are you sure that what he feels for yon is 
nothing mdre than fricndsliip ? ” 

And hereupon M. Moriaz finished his story to the end. 
She became thoughtful and fell into a reverie, when, 
suddenly, the door opened and in walked Camille. 

After inquiring about her health, ho told her that ho had 
liecn ill in consequence of a chill, and that though he had 
now i-ecovored, his doctor was sending him to winter at 
Sorrento. 

Slio answered : ‘Ut is a trip I should like to make. Will 
yon take mo witlf you ? ” ’ , 

She looked him full in the face, and that look told all. 
He knelt down before her, and they remained for some 
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moments with their bauds c]iis 2 )eil in pieh other’s, gazing 
into each other’s eyes. AVhilo tliey were in tliis attitude, 
Madonioisello Jeanne Moiscncy made her apjjcaraiice, and 
stood petrified at tlio sight of this group. 

“ You are astonished now, 1 suitposo, mademoiselle,” said 
^1. Moriaz. 

* “ Not so much as you imi)gine,” retorted she, recovering 
lierself. “ I dared not say so, hut at the hottom of my heart 

I always thought and expected—. Yes, I was always sure 

that it would end so.” * 

“ Long live I’o^h! Joan!” exclaimed ho. “ I give up all hopes 
of I'colainiiug her.” 

VVe have not succeeded in discovering what Samuel Brohl 
is doing in America. Is he humhly awaiting, in ohseurity, a 
foturii of hotter fort\mo? Has ho ventwod on another matri¬ 
monial scheme? Has he hecorno aroi)orter for the /Vew Yorh 
lleralif, a politician in a northern state, or a “ car 2 )et-haggcr” 

II South Carolina ? Hoes ho dream of hecoming one dfiy 
president of the glorious republic of the stars and stripes 1 
LIj) to this time, no American pajior has devoted the smallest 
paragrajih to him. 

Adventurers, whether Jews or Christians, are apjiaritions 
ivhich vanish and reappear ; they belong to the family of 
livei>!, hut after diving and diving again, they always perish 
)y some catastrojihe. The wave hears the drowning man to 
shore for an instant and then carries him hack to engulf him 
n the briny abyss; the lap of the waters is hcanl, a faint 
plash, and a hoarac cry, followed by a stifled gasp,, and 
sainucl Brohl is gone. For some days there is a discussion 
IS to whether his name was Brohl, Kicks, or T;arinski, then 
something else is talked of, and his memory is buried in 
Aernal silence. 
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